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STOCKHOLDERS—THEIR 

Tae Stockholder is the central power 
in our national enterprises and material 
prosperity. Wherever he may live, 
however obscurely, or however remote- 
ly from the scenes of the operations of 
his capital, his hand touches the lever 
which swings our vast products from sea 
to sea, lifting them over our highest and 
steepest mountains, our ocean-seeking 
rivers and the broad areas of our ever 
widening territory. Under that touch 
what were a few years ago impossibili- 
ties have become realities, Factories send 
up their tall chimneys on the verge of the 
wilderness; Palace-hotels are planted 
in cities scarcely five years old; en- 
gineers level the Rocky Mountains before 
the loaded train, and steam-ships, twin- 
ing their flags of smoke with the nation- 
al banner, bridge the Pacific between us 
and China. The carefully saved earnings 
of the Stockholder, trickling often from 
the hard relentless labors of a long life, 
aggregated with other savings from mul- 
tiform industries, speed our surplus 
wealth to every port; translate and ex- 
change the growth of every parallel of 
latitude and longitude to and with every 
other; lay down the sensitive brain 
nerves of commerce along the beds of 
seas, plunge beneath the waves and pry 
open the shut gates of the land for their 
treasures ; and dragging them forth, place 
them upon the shelf of every town resi- 
dence, farm house and shanty in the land. 
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RIGHTS AND WRONGS. 


No large and no considerable enterprise 
—it may.safely be affirmed—is started 
or maintained, whether in the material 
world or in the domains of charity, litera- 
ture, science or art—without his contri- 
buting support. The steel‘fingers which 
gather, cull, card, spin and weave the- 
cotton, linen, wool and silk, whose fabrics 
clothe us through all seasons; the iron 
sinews that compel the coal to break up 
its compacted layers and to come forth 
to warm us, to cook our food and to sup- 
ply steam to drive on the varied business 
of life; the spindles, machines and con- 
trivances, busy everywhere, which sup-- 
ply our dwellings with furniture, neces- 
sities, comforts and luxuries, are all set in 
motion and kept active—sometimes at a- 
profit but often at a loss to him—by his: 
money. 

A moment’s summary of the many ways, , 
international, national, corporate or joint, 
in which associated wealth is applied, and 
of the grand results accomplished, will 
emphasize the services which the stock- 
holder is rendering to individuals, to the 
State, and to civilization at large. 

In no country has there existed a 
greater need for this associated wealth 
and action than in our own. Nowhere 
else, has it achieved benefits so signal or- 
marvels so startling. While, however, the’ 
need for it has been so great, the obsta- 
cles to the production of that superfluity 
which is alone contributed to aggregated 
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capital have been also large and general. 
The pressing demands of the individual 
and the family have struggled with the 
public claims and those large promises of 
corporate gain which, if in fact seldom 
realized, have been suspended like per- 
petual rainbows in near and glittering 
hues before the eye. Although virgin ma- 
terials have been piled in abundant heaps 
hitherto around the American pater fami- 
lias, tempting him to strain every effort 
for their profitable subjection, yet until 
a very few years past, for want of mar- 
kets sufficiently near to be remunerative, 
and on account of the great cost of extra 
labor, he has had in general to be con- 
tent with the products of his own toil. 
These products have been mainly con- 
sumed at home; and he has thus been 
kept within the exhausting circle of self- 
support. And even when surrounding 
circumstances have been most propitious, 
the garnered harvest of a life of toil has 
been but little -more than enough, if in- 
deed sufficient,to keep those dependent up- 
onhim through the unproducing and con- 
suming years of childhood and educa- 
tion. The masses of property which in 
Europe gather not only around success- 
ful commerce, manufactures, and trade, or 
accumulate in a few landed families, from 
inheritance or under laws of entail, but 
which there also are heaped up so re- 
markably in the middle classes, overflow- 
ing from their satisfied wants, into invest- 
ments for corporate enterprise, have been 
with us, until a few years past and main- 
ly since the creation of wealth by the 
very works which were required to be 
built before it could be generated, com- 
paratively unknown. In older countries, 
too, having small areas and derse popu- 
lations, there are fewer channels through 
which wealth struggles to increase under 
the personal guidance and by a union of 
the labor of its owner: and so capital is 
forced either to be idle or to take its 
chances of earning something by work- 
ing with the capital of others in joint 
undertakings. In Great Britain alone, 
possessing a surface about the same as 
New York and Connecticut united, these 
considerations have drawn from her 
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moneyed classes, investments in railways 
over that surface and during the life of 
the existing generation, greater than the 
entire cost of our late war to suppress 
the Rebellion. 

But if our exceptional circumstances 
might have excused our people from at- 
tempting public works requiring neces- 
sarily contributions from surplus means, 
other. considerations, springing from our 
exceptional condition, have measurably 
counterbalanced the influence of these 
circumstances, and have even prompted 
to unusual efforts. Our wide areas, put- 
ting far apart from each other, physically, 
communities whose members kept close 
to each other's affections and interests by 
family ties; the peculiar configuration of 
our territory, channelled by rivers and 
ridged by mountains, running generally 
northward and southward, and thus cut- 
ting athwart the principal lines of inter- 
communication, travel, and trade between 
the interior and the seaports; the location 
of our coal, iron, mineral and chief agri- 
cultural wealth, at distances from those 
points where they are mainly consumed ; 
the friendly but increasingly sharp efforts 
of rival States and competing cities to con- 
centrate trade and travel each upon it- 
self—have all contributed, not only to 
present unusual needs, but have united 
to stimulate a supply, in some degree com- 
mensurate with them. Our wide breadths 
of area and large inter-State interests have 
created a venturesome, hopeful, distribu- 
tive feeling—a centrifugal force—in the 
place of that narrow, brooding apprehen- 
sion and fear of loss—of that cautious cen- 
tripetal dread—which is characteristic of 
capital generally, and especially so of small 
capital gained by personallabor. Our con- 
tinental needs have summoned out to con- 
tinental proportions our thoughts, our as- 
pirations and our actions. Capital, else- 
where timid and shivering, hoarding it- 
self against the inspection and call of 
the tax-gatherer, coming from govern- 
mental regions above the tax-payer, 
and hovering ever with prying eyes over 
his carefully guarded stores, or only 
creeping nervously out for investment 
into the immediate neighborhood,—-with 
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us, imitating something of the bravery 
or extravagant ventures born of our free- 
dom of movement and action, or stiffened 
into a large audacity by an enlightened 
self-interest, goes boldly out and stakes 
its chances in works thousands of miles 
away from its proprietor’s residence.— 
The sweat-soiled savings of the small 
farmer of Connecticut, the little surplus, 
laid by through a decade of years by the 
fisherman of New Jersey or the lumber- 
man of Maine unite with the gains of the 
grocer, and importer of our cities, and 
the gathered earnings of the miner of 
Idaho or Colorado, to haul a railway 
train over the Sierra Nevada, to place an 
iron ladder up and down Mount Wash- 
ington, to tunnel a convenient way 
through the Hoosick hills, to suspend 
bridges across the Ohio, Mississippi or 
Niagara rivers, to place the products of 
the loom, the plough and the mine on 
our shipping wharves, and to close up the 
wide gaps between distant territorial 
frontiers and the sea-board cities. 

Elsewhere labor is abundant and cheap 
compared with the material to be wrought 
or transported. Here on the contrary 
material is abundant and labor dear. 

Hence with us cheap and quick trans- 
portation from the points of production 
to those of exchange or of consumption 
is essential to give value to our pro- 
ducts. 

A ton’s weight costs for transportation 
by waggon over common roads, 15 cents 
a mile; over rails by steam 14 cts. per 
mile. A ton of wheat, reckoning 33 
bushels to the ton, and worth at the 
market $52, if moved thither 200 miles 
by waggon, loses $30 of its value in 
the transit, and brings to its owner $22 
nett; but if conveyed by steam over 
rail, yields a return of $49. So a ton of 
Indian corn, worth at the market place 
$27, consumes, if it be moved the same 
distance by waggon, all its selling value 
ere it arrives at the place of exchange or 
sale; but if translated by steam over 
an iron road, realizes to its proprietor 
$24. The same reasoning applies to 
values created in fabricated articles by 
labor-saving machinery, which, like the 
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iron machinery that! eqpplies tfansit'’and 

pecuniary worth to a ‘other pro- 

ducts, can, in general, be adéquately sup- 

plied only by associated wealth. 

The quick business instincts of our coun- 
trymen, educated in the school of self-in- 
terest by the sharp logic of facts, have 
comprehended these needs and the ad- 
vantages resulting from their supply, and 
have, in spite of all counteracting in- 
fluences, widely responded to the de- 
mand, 

To what colossal sums the contribu- 
tions of the Stockholder to our material 
enterprises have aggregated, let two ex- 
amples here suffice to show.— 

In 1829 but three miles of railway ex- 
isted in the United States. To day there 
are 38,500 miles which, with their equip- 
ment and rolling stock, have absorbed, 
in cost $1,700,000,000. These roads, 
which if extended in a straight line, 
would go around the globe more than 
one and a half times, employ 8000 engines, 
135,000 cars—or enough if placed in arow 
to reach from New York to Chicago: 
carry annually about 145,000,000 pas- 
sengers, or more than four times the en- 
tire population of the country, men, wo- 
men and children: move yearly over 54 
millions tons of freight and give subsist- 
ence to a number of people greater than 
the aggregate of all the soldiers in the 
Confederate service during the great 
insurrection. The other example is de- 
rived from manufactures, carried on main- 
ly but not as exclusively by associated 
capital. In 1810 the aggregate value of 
all the various manufactories in the Uni- 
ted States, was, according to the census, 
$198,613,471,—-which in the next fifty 
years had increased, to $1,885,861,676— 
or nearly ten fold—and making with the 
amount invested in railroads, a total of 
nearly 3,600 millions of dollars, 

These two elements alone, railways 
and manufactures, more than any other 
two -causes, always excepting men and 
patriotism, enabled us successfully to 
stand out that great national wrestling 
match for our life and at length to hurl 
to the ground our passionate, wrathful, 
and strong antagonist, 
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In enumerating a few of the titles to 
national gratitude and thoughtful esti- 
mate which the Stockholder may right- 
fully claim from the ventures he has 
made and the results achieved, we do 
not overlook or disparage the value of the 
co-operative aid rendered by mechanical 
and engineering skill, educated talent and 
professional experience, But without put- 
ting these co-laborers for a moment in un- 
friendly rivalry or undervaluing the ser- 
vices of the latter, we may affirm, that 
while capital may employ and render 
these practically valuable, those cannot 
alone and without the assistance of wealth 
be of any great public utility. 

While however the Stockholder occu- 
pies so central a place in our national en- 
terprises, and while his aggregated sav- 
ings, staked in works where failure for him 
has still wrought great public benefits, 
have covered the land in all directions with 
beneficent results, planting seeds which 
have incidentally produced vast harvests 
of wealth for others, his rights in the man- 
agement, control and even to the profits 
of the very works which his own capital 
has created, have, in various ways come to 
be, in practice at least, not only essential- 
ly restricted, abridged and fettered, but 
even threatened at last with virtual ex- 
tinction. Like the elector who is coaxed, 
cajoled and flattered for his vote before 
election, but who is but coolly remem- 
bered or conveniently forgotten after- 
wards, the Stockholder is fast becoming 
only an embarrassing recollection to am- 
bitious, scheming and self-willed Boards 
of Directors, who look backwards at the 
interests of their constituents with their 
eye to the large end of the telescope, and 
forwards to their own interests and plans 
with their eye to the other end of the in- 
strument. Judging from the disclosures 
recently made—not by gossiping reporters 
or sensational correspondents—but by ju- 
dicial investigation and by legislative com- 
mittees, Stockholders’ rights are no more 
considered by the managers of some of $ur 
colossal railway corporations than the 
squeczed rind of the lemon whose juice has 
given a passing flavor to the fluid which 
stands in the Directors’ private room. Oc- 
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casionally an outspoken Stockholder will 
venture, at the annual meeting, where he 
has the nominal right to appear, but 
where the vital proceedings and actions 
are all carried out according to a pro- 
gramme prescribed in a previous private 
caucus, to challenge by inquiry or protest, 
the right of his agents to assume respon- 
sibilities for him never conferred, to ar- 
rogate powers never given by the char- 
ter, or to divert to objects unknown to 
the purposes and declared objects of the 
corporation, earnings which should be 
sacredly set aside and honestly distribut- 
ed in dividends. But these inquiries and 
protests, rare in themselves, are passed 
over in contemptuous silence, answered by 
technical phrases purposely ambiguous or 
deceptive, or suppressed by the unreason- 
ing vote of a majority of the stock—a 
majority obtained often by men who 
never risked a dollar in the original ad- 
venture, but who pursuing some gigantic 
scheme of stock-jobbing, can afford in 
order to compass their ends, to buy up a 
bare moiety of shares,—buying these up, 
too, at‘a rate to which they have been 
depressed by their own unhallowed and 
criminal efforts, exerted often to the 
point of ruining the credit of the corpo- 
ration whose interests they are bound by 
every honorable motive that can influence 
human action to protect and shield, 

It is the nature of all usurpations to go 
forward, to hedge round ill-gotten power 
by new, bolder, more audacious 
Especially do usurpations of delegated 
authority beget a desire, if not a neces- 
sity, for greater stretches, If first trans- 
gressions are successful, as they not un- 
frequently are, these are claimed as ame- 
liorations of the offence; and this im- 
munity, given as a shield against a pen- 
alty, is used afterwards as a sword against 
the donor himself. The forgiven director 
leaps easily from the first stepping-stone 
in encroachment into a mastery over his 
principals ; and what was once thought 
and spoken of as an unwarranted inva- 
sion of rights, and which was silently 
borne because not likely to be repeated, 
is made a precedent for other and more 
fatal aggressions. 


acts. 
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The unfitness and incompetency of the 
directors of corporations, especially of 
railways, properly to manage and deal 
with the interests with which they are 
too often thoughtlessly charged by stock- 
holders themselves, or over which they 
are placed by their own votes, are fruit- 
ful causes for the growing disregard of 
and contempt for the rights of stock- 
holders, We are not now speaking of 
the manifest effects which the absence of 
capacity, experience, knowledge of rou- 
tine and principle of the business in hand, 
whether corporate or commercial, wheth- 
er farming or railroading, manufacturing 
by the gross, or fabricating in small 
amounts, must have on the results of that 
business, The question of incompetency 
resulting from ignorance, incapacity or 
inexperience upon the nett earnings of a 
joint enterprise, is not that which we are 
here discussing, fruitful as it is in sug- 
gestive argument, incident and illustra- 
tion. Whether treated from an econo- 
mic point of view, in its results upon 
the balance-sheet of the company, as a 
theme for the delineation of character, as 
a subject. of esthetics, or as hints for hu- 
morous description and just satire, the 
election of men to the administration of 
interests or works, where millions of lives 
are imperilled, wherein millions of dol- 
lars are embarked, and in whose daily 
operations deep, various and most diffi- 
cult principles and problems of mechanics, 
engineering and statistics are necessarily 
to be solved, simply and only because 
they have been successful in some pur- 
suit, occupation or trade, widely different, 
whose routine and management have not 
evolved or involved any principle or de- 
tail present in the new enterprise, or be- 
cause they were known dealers in money 
or stocks, or were, perhaps, prominent 
local politicians who, it might be, had 
graduated at those conspicuous universi- 
ties, the State Legislature, county boards 
of supervisors or the common council of 
some city, we repeat, that looked at from 
any of these points of view, the elevation 
of men, however reputable in their own 
proper spheres, into posts for which they 
have no qualifications, presents topics for 
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grave thoughts and subjects for pen and 
pencil, that Dickens or Hogarth could 
only adequately treat. Into these phases 
however, we do not now propose to en- 
ter. We are here dealing with the effect 
of this incompetency and unfitness of di- 
rectors upon the usurpations of the rights 
of stockholders, now so alarmingly pre- 
valent. And here we desire to say that 
we are far from asserting that all direc- 
tors are thus unfit for their posts. But 
it is notoriously true that very many 
are; and that while competency is never 
thought of as a qualification, while special 
fitness for the place of director, by reason 
of practical knowledge, or by reason of 
acquaintance with the details of the busi- 
ness over which he is set, is in no ways 
provided for, it is not surprising, that 
sO many men, ignorant and incapable, 
should find around the Direc- 
tors’ table. But our proposition is, that 
this unfitness is one of the most signal 
causes of the disregard of the proper 
duties of directors, and of the consequent, 
invasion, if not suppression of the rights 
of stockholders. 

The habits of activity in persons thus 
elected in their former or other pursuits 
make them restless. Their want of com- 
prehension of their proper duties—forces 
them to turn their activities to such things 
as they do understand, their own inter- 
Receiving no salaries, they rally 
their consciences to the conviction, that 
they may compensate themselves for their 
valuable time by combinations to deal in 
the stock secretly, or on the stock ex- 
change. So too they persuade them- 
selves, that it is not only proper but -a 
duty, to enable their friends to turn a 
penny out of contracts for material fur- 
nished to the corporation. Using their 
official position for personal ends, they 
learn in time, to look upon expenditure 
as a blessing. <A floating debt is soon 
created—floated for a time on the rafts 
which are constructed to keep it above 
the increasing current of indebtedness to 
be at last anchored and solidified into 
a permanent debt evidenced by bonds— 
those signals of distress, which hang like 
black flags over every corporation sink- 
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ing more or less slowly. The bond epoch 
in the history of our joint enterprises 
marks the era of their decay—that stage 
in which a gnawing rot in the heart of the 
tree shows itself—sure sooner or later to 
bring it down. Invented to furnish 
means for present needs upon the pledge 
of the existing property or future earnings 
of corporate works, the issue of bonds 
has become easily prostituted to the worst 
purposes of gigantic stock-jobbing. Ex- 
penditures, wholly needless or which 
might have been and should have been 
curtailed, are encouraged, because they 
furnish the occasions for the issue of new 
bonds, or even new stock. And thus the 
stockholder is doubly wronged—first by 
the misdoings and dishonest practices of 
agents, who have not only usurped, but 
transcended the powers of their principal, 
andsecondly by the infliction through their 
acts of fatal stabs upon his interests and 
the credit of the corporation which his 
money has created. 

These new bonds—perhaps convertible 
into stock—or this new stock, thus wrong- 
fully created, of course diminish the divi- 
dends upon the old stock; if bonds, by 
first taking, if stock by sharing in, the 
legitimate earnings ; and in any event, by 
the issue introducing new parties, who 
may thus deprive the original or existing 
shareholders of their rightful control over 
the enterprise. This displacement of the 
rightful owners by new shareholders, or 
if the bonds or new shares are, as is some- 
times the case, issued to the directors 
themselves, this increase and unjust pre- 
ponderance given to the guilty parties 
themselves, is a wrong, greater even than 
the diminution of the dividends, Dis- 
trust is thus made to take the place of 
confidence, which has grown up perhaps 
from a personal knowledge of those who 
held the power of the corporation, and 
which - naturally gives way when it 


is ascertained, that by an increase of 


stock the very bases of all calculations, 
as well as of all power, have been shifted. 

The very extent and audacity of these 
last usurpations overawe and paralyze 
the individual stockholder who shrinks 
at grappling, in the stockholders’ meet- 
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ing, with the giant mischief to uphold or 
screen which wealth and official power 
are leagued together against him; and he 
naturally hesitates to involve himself in 
lawsuits, where the value of his time and 
the pecuniary expense, even if he is suc- 
cessful, would be greater than the entire 
value of his stock, and where the neces- 
sary delays, even if the judicial arbiter 
be honest and upright, and has the cour- 
age to grasp and throttle the hydra vice, 
are sufficient to appal him. 

So common has now become the prac- 
tice, in our railway corporations ai least, 
of issuing bonds convertible or non-con- 
vertible, or new stock, and so uncertain 
in consequence, has grown the status of 
the stockholder and so vague his rela- 
tions to and his rights in the corporation, 
that we propose here to examine the 
grounds upon which this practice rests, 
hoping thus to be able to place once more 
under the stockholder’s feet a solid plat- 
form to stand upon. 

There is a vague impression which has 
crept over the public mind until it has 
obtained the strength of assertion, that a 
majority of stock is entitled to rule the 
minority on all questions pertaining to 
the management of the affairs or the dis- 
position of the funds of a joint enterprise— 
whether that management or disposition 
be in conformity with the objects and 
scope of the enterprise or not. This im- 
pression, carefully fostered by those whose 
acts we have just signalized, and even oc- 
casionally distilled through the smooth 
pages of Directors’ reports, is totally and 
vitally erroneous. The notion is borrowed 
from the theory and practice of Govern- 
ment, in its political organization and 
operations, based upon the consent of the 
legally ascertained majority, and dealing 
with political rights. And even there it 
is only true so far as it extends to elec- 
tions of persons to fill certain offices, but 
is powerless as a principle when applied 
to rights of property, which are nowhere 
made dependent upon a numerical ma- 
jority except by the express consent of 
every owner entering into a pact and thus 
acting from his will voluntarily moving. 
Rights of property are carefully guarded 
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in every Constitution, State as well as 
Federal, from the touch of numerical ma- 
jorities or major interests. No Constitu- 
tion of which we have any knowledge 
goes further than to permit—and that 
from a controlling necessity, and then 
jealously and grudgingly—the appropri- 
ation of private property even to public 
uses, and only then upon the declared 
condition of due compensation to the 
owner. The grand, central, controlling 
principle which pervades every system of 
jurisprudence in regard to property— 
which grasps, accompanies and holds 
every atom of wealth the world over, is, 
that it can never be taken from its owner 
without his consent, except in two cases: 
first for a declared public use upon com- 
pensation made, or secondly, by legal 
process after a fair and impartial trial had, 
when the law, acting through its minis- 
ters, sells at public sale, the property of the 
convicted party, and applies the proceeds 
to satisfy the damages or demands.record- 
ed ina public judgment. In general terms 
the owner’s consent is indispensable to 
work a rightful alienation of his property. 
If not given in express terms at the time of 
transfer it must be unequivocally mani- 
fested by language or acts from which a 
reasonable judicial interpretation can de- 
duce it. In no case does it depend upon 
the consent or indulgence of others—in 
nothing does it rest upon the will of a 
majority or any other number. 

In the case of partnerships the articles 
signed by the parties define the purposes, 
character, objects, and scope of the com- 
mon adventure; and no majority of indivi- 
duals or interests which compose it can ex- 
tend those purposes, change that character 
or those objects, or upon any pretence, di- 
vert from their designated channels the 
capital contributed or monies earned in 
the partnership. Any attempts, even by 
ninety-nine partners or interests in a hun- 
dred to introduce a new partner, or .to 
enlarge the capital, either directly or in- 
directly, by the issue of notes or bonds 
convertible into capital or endowed with 
a capacity to demand or exact dividends, 
would be considered wholly indefensible, 
and be resisted and checked by any Court 
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of Equity—and a persistence in it would 
be followed by a judicial disbandment of 
the partnership at the instance of the 
party aggrieved. 

So if three neighbors unite to cut a road 
from one point to another, to build a 
bridge, drain a lowland or erect a gate 
for their mutual advantage, and con- 
tribute equally to the common object, jus- 
tice and common sense would alike brand 
an attempt by any two of them to change 
the objects or to divert the fund to pur- 
poses not contemplated when the con- 
tribution was made as a quasi robbery of 
the third. The same right to every ex- 
tent, exists in the stockholder, which the 
partner possesses, of keeping out asso- 
ciates who may be sought to be intro- 
duced by the creation of debts or the en- 
largement of the capital stock—and the 
same rights which the neighbor possesses, 
of insisting that the common fund be 
strictly applied to the chartered and de- 
fined objects of the enterprise. Any at- 
tempts by railway or other directors to 
introduce such associates, create such 
debts, enlarge such capital, or to divert, 
waste away, or divide the earnings, are 
just as much robberies as in the case of 
the partner or the neighbor. Common 
justice and: sense, as well as the law, de- 
clare that a dollar placed with a million 
of other dollars does not cease to be its 
owner’s, or lose the protection of its own- 
ership, or become subject to diversion or 
appropriation outside the carefully-de- 
clared provisions of the charter under 
which it is contributed. Nor can any 
agreement or arrangement of the owners 
of the million defeat the interests of the 
owner of that dollar, or in any way change 
the conditions or objects as defined by the 
original articles under which it was sub- 
scribed. The enterprise may fail or be 
broken up by external pressure ; but if it 
be pursued, it must be prosecuted not 
upon any notion of a majority directing 
or controlling its objects or funds, but only 
in conformity with its original objects— 
its carefully-traced purposes and designs. 

There is another idea which is gaining 
considerable currency, sometimes appeal- 
ed to for the purpose of authorizing con- 
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templated, sometimes for the purpose of 
justifying accomplished acts, of managers 
of railroads, which is, we,;think, equally 
subversive of the rights of stockholders, 
and which, if it obtain general official 
sanction, must destroy all confidence in 
corporate enterprises. We refer to the 
notion that directors or a majority of the 
stockholders have a right to extend the 
defined line or operations of their roads, 
either directly by positive construction, 
authorized, perhaps, by fresh Legislative 
application, or more frequently by the 
indirect methods of leasing other contigu- 
ous roads, loaning to them their own 
bonds or stock, subsidizing them by con- 
tracts for their traffic where exaggerated 
prices amount to bribery, by guaranteeing 
dividends whether earned or not, or by 
dividing profits with competing roads. 
This idea appeals sometimes to the pride 
which rejoices to see gigantic lines grasp- 
ing the products of broad districts reaching 
through linked empires, and draining their 
multiplied wealth ; sometimes it addresses 
the fear that arival may secure the advan- 
tages neglected or practically unappreci- 
ated; now it soothes the consciences of 
those alarmed at the ready abuses of such 
stretches of power by brilliant promises 
of material benefits, and now boldly claims 
that an honest intention to benefit the 
corporation and the public should con- 
done the offence, and cover charitably 
the exercise of questionable powers. 

The notion of which we speak has 
chrystallized out into large practical action 
in many of our railways and has almost 
wholly metamorphosed the principal tele- 
graph companies which encompass with 
their wire nets the whole land. 
cially in our trunk rail-road administra- 
tions has it taken vicious root, and threat- 
ens to grow up an overshadowing upas 
tree, tainting the atmosphere of our Legis- 
latures and Courts and stifling the vital 
growth of any new honest enterprises. Its 
operations have been brought sharply out 
to public view by the extraordinary con- 
tests in the Legislative Halls at Albany, 
Trenton, Springfield and Iowa City, dur- 
ing the past winter, and still pending as 
litigations in our courts, by two colossal 
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corporations whose managers are gravely 
contending for the legal right to issue 
new bonds and new stock in large amounts, 
of their own mere motion, or under a 
claim of authority scarcely colorable and 
more than ambiguous. With these con- 
tests, their parties or their interests we 
have nothing to do. We are only deal- 
ing with principles and claims which con- 
cern the stockholder, the general public 
and the interests of all joint enterprises : 
and we allude to them to show the wide 
currency which this dangerous heresy 
has already obtained, , 

We desire to deal briefly with two as- 
pects of this important question; first 
that which regards the just and reason- 
able rights of. the stockholders in corpora- 
tions managed or mismanaged on such 
principles and secondly the branch 
which looks at considerations of traffic 
and profit apart from the rights of the 
original promoters and in the light of 
public and private interest alone. 

Upon the first branch, we desire to 
emphasize what we have said in refer- 
euce to the want of power in a majority 
ef interest to control the rights of a mi- 
nority as to rights of property, in a man- 
ner, or for objects and purposes not 
designated and prescribed in the common 
pact; and to apply what of argument is 
there contained to this practical claim of 
power. But the importance of the claim 
exacts further examination. Let us take, 
then, a railway—a trunk line starting 
from any great city on the Atlantic sea- 
board, and stretching westward. Its 
termini were fixed by its original charter, 
its route designated, its capitai stock de- 
fined, its purposes objects and powers 
carefully guarded and declared. The 
charter was granted perhaps when cap- 
ital was needed, and success very doubt~ 
ful, although this is immaterial as to the 
strict rights now spoken of, which may 
borrow equitable suggestions from but 
do not depend upon them for their sup- 
port. The charter is public—its provi- 
sions well known. By these and these 
alone every one judges whether he will 
risk his money in it. By the known ele- 
ments which it contains—and by these 
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only—every one can estimate the proba- 
ble success’ of the enterprise—can reason 
to those unknown but comprehensible 
elements which concentre upon the vital 
point to him, the probable dividends 
which it will legitimately earn, The 
length of the road, its known location, the 
termini, the population and products along 
the route, the amount of capital stock 
fixed and stated, and within which the 
cost of making and equipping the road, 
is prescribed—are each and all important 
ingredients which enter-into and deter- 
mine finally the question of his subscrip- 
tion. At this point every one solicited is 
conceded the right to know fully, and he 
is earnestly and well apprised of, all the 
objects, and the means of accomplishment, 
of the propesed undertaking. The actual 
length of the road, its route, and the 
exact amount of the capital stock are no 
less carefully or fully declared and de- 
fined, than the number of directors. The 
honest-hearted farmer, tradesman and 
mechanic subscribe to the stock and pay 
up their instalments. Nota word is then 
said—probably not a thought is enter- 
tained—about virtually extending this 
road by leasing or loaning bonds or 
money to or guaranteeing dividends to 
other roads; or about issuing bonds con- 
vertible into stock or stock itself beyond 
the amount designated and thus dispos- 
ing of the property of the subscribers 
and watering their dividends until like 
some mineral springs all their metallic 
value disappears. Nota word then of the 
necessity, value or glory of becoming a 
great colossal corporation and grasping 
either for profit or ambition, all the lines 
running out from the undertaking to be 
constructed, or in any way connecting 
nearly or remotely with it. Not a word 
of bonds—aggregating even millions— 
to be hereafter issued by directors or by 
a select committee of them, to be hatched 
out over night into stock and like the 
warmed snake biting and poisoning the 
entire household. The subscriber hon- 
estly believes that his money goes into 
that enterprise upon the terms and 
conditions - stated-——to further the ob- 
jects declared—to be employed in the 
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mode designated—to be rewarded by the 
gains, rightfully resulting from the pur- 
poses carried out in and under, that char- 
ter; and that no additions to its main 
conditions and features can be foisted in 
or upon it without his consent. And 
with this belief stand his just rights. In 
accordance with this reasonable rightful 
expectation is the law of the land under 
which he lives, and which, honestly ad- 
tainistered, will follow that subscription 
and protect it against invasion whether 
it come from his associate stockholders or 
the Directors. The charter under which 
he has subscribed constitutes a contract 
between him and every other shareholder, 
by which he guarantees and is guaranteed, 
that the capital and objects expressed 
therein and these only shall be at once 
the foundation and limitations of their 
joint enterprise; that the profits gained 
in that joint enterprise shall be devoted 
only to the objects designated, namely— 
after paying the legitimate working ex- 
penses of that defined road, laid between 
the termini, to constitute a dividend to 
be distributed among the holders of the 
capital stock as limited in the charter. 
Without his consent, neither the directors 
nor a majority of the stockholders can 
extend his contract or deprive him of his 
property existing in the earnings, by giv- 
ing it to a holder of stock not contem- 
plated by the charter. Principles so just 
and which underlie the rights of all the 
constituent members of all joint undertak- 
ings and which alone uphold their credit, 
have been frequently and in various ways 
asserted by our courts, both State and 
Federal. Subscriptions to stock have 
been enforced against repentant subscrib- 
ers on the ground that they constituted 
an agreement between them and the other 
subscribers to the fulfillment of which 
they were justly bound. Directors have 
been restrained from executing an avowed 
or initiated purpose of virtually extend- 
ing roads, by lease or loan of bonds to 
other roads, on the ground that as trus- 
tees of an express trust they could not 
transcend its terms. 

The plea sometimes urged for the ex- 
tensions aud prolongations of lines, and 
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the consequent increase of the bonded 
debt. or stock of the corporation, that in 
the honest judgment of the directors or of 
a majority of the stockholders these exten- 
sions or constructions are for the benefit 
of the corporation, is god only to mitigate 
the wrongful act by extracting from it 
a guilty intent; but it constitutes no de- 
fence for a clear violation of every prin- 
ciple upon which any contract can be 
supported, As well might it be urged in 
favor of one who took his neighbor's 
pocket-book, invested its contents in some 
stock and placed the stock in the same 
pocket whence the money was unwarrant- 
ably taken, that it was all intended for the 
owner's benefit. In point of morality, jus- 
tice or law, we can see no difference be- 
tween taking and keeping fifty shares of 
stock out of the hundred belonging to an- 
other and the issue of new stock which 
would diminish the receipts on that hun- 
dred, so that they become equivalent in 
value to only fifty shares. Or rather this in- 
crease of stock by a Board of Directors by 
what is significantly called watering is 
only paralleled by the act of my agent 
who, sent for the purpose of bringing a 
cask of wine from the merchant’s, under- 
takes on the way to empty it in a vessel 
double the size, half-full of water, and 
presenting me with half the mixture, urg- 
es, as his defence, that he intended it for 
my benefit. The answer to all these ex- 
tenuating pleas is, that I am entitled to 
my pocket-book, to my hundred shares 
or to my cask of wine to dispose of, or 
use as I please. Any other idea of rights 
of property would be deceptive and illu- 
sory. Better at once adopt practically 
Proudhon’s definition—La propriété c'est 
le vol—and that theft of stolen property 
is no offence and no violation of right. 
But apart from any rights of stockhold- 
ers we hold that these extensions and 
prolongations of lines of railway, by 
leases, subsidies and otherwise, under a 
single management, are not promotive of 
the interests of the public, and are in gen- 
eral pecuniarily diastrous to those whose 
capital is embarked in them, and through 
them to the public service. Granted all 
the advantages which can be derived 
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from a4 network of railways linked and 
connected together, passing on with fa- 
cility and dispatch passenger and freight 
traffic, it does not follow that this cannot 
be effected by the healthy stimulus of 
self-interest working through separate ad- 
ministrations, which are pushed on by a 
keen competition and by which activity, 
rapidity of movement, convenience of re- 
ceipt and dispatch, and low prices are all 
promoted. Ifa road is needed it will be 
built ; and there is every reason for believ- 
ing that its original promoters will operate 
it as well for the public interest—which 
is always identical with the largest divi- 
dends,—as strangers, especially as well as 
a colossal company managed by such 
directors as we have spoken of—and all 
have such—controlling at a distance from 
the operated link, and often stimulated 
rather by the ambition of presiding over 
a large enterprise than in making remu- 
nerative and legitimate dividends for the 
shareholders, Parallel and competing 
lines, now existing, must always keep the 
separate and independent but connecting 
parts which compose them from falling 
into, or long continuing in, apathy, an un- 
accommodating temper, or a disposition to 
do otherwise than m every way to pro- 
mote the common interest ‘of the general 
line to which each is so vitally riveted. 
The examples, as well in Europe as here, 
of extensions of lines and stock enlarge- 
ments which have gone hand in hand, 
show most signally that in those lines, 
which have lengthened by the annexation, 
leasing and subsidizing of other lines, the 
dividends of stockholders have been in 
general correspondingly diminished. The 
minor connecting lines-—-made the sub- 
jects of negotiation and sale by competing 
corporations—have asked and obtained 
terms highly disadvantageous to the pur- 
The traffic thus gained has been 
inadequate to repay the price given. The 
general indebtedness of the annexing 
long line has thus been increased, and the 
earnings have thus been distributed among 
a series of roads all charged upon and 
fastened to the general paymaster who 
finds, like the great Baron in feudal 
times, that while his own territories 
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increased, his cash in hand grew less and 
less. 

The returns of railways in the State of 
New York for the years 1864, 1865 and 
1866, are instructive in this as well as in 
other respects. In 1864 the gross receipts 
were $39,597,520, from which $5,443,384, 
were paid to the stockholders in dividends, 
being about 34 per cent. on $154,500,000, 
the amount of capital invested. In 1865, 
while the gross receipts increased to 
$46,568,411, nearly seven millions, the 
dividends paid decreased to $4,624,786— 
about $800,000, or nearly 15 per cent. on 
the preceding year, yielding to the stock- 
holders only about 3 per cent. on the 
capital stock. 

In 1866, the gross receipts went up to 
$49,222,223, and the dividends paid sank 
to $4,093,618. 

We thus have the significant fact that 
while the gross earnings of all the rail- 
roads in this State increased in two years 
nearly ten millions of dollars, or about 
twenty-two percent., the dividends which 
came to the stockholders decreased over 
one million three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, or nearly twenty-five per cent. If 
with this experience and retreating divi- 
dends, the stockholder shall have learned 
a lesson that the usurpations and invasions 
of his rights have been unprofitable ; that 
roads lengthened by stretches of justice 
and fair dealing do not pay as well as 
lines worked independently and honestly, 
he will have obtained a principle that may 
compensate him somewhat for his pecu- 
niary losses in the past. 

The history of English railroads is even 
more emphatic than our own upon the 
point which we are now considering. 
Upon this system of extending lines by 
varied combinations with and absorption 
of other lines, we are just entering, while 
they have carried it out to the fullest ex- 
periment and largest experience. The 
signal disasters which crowd the pathway 
of their attempt and failure should be bea- 
cons to warn us from treading further in 
their footsteps. 

Seven years ago and Parliament au- 
thorized the 149 independent railway 
companies then existing in Great Britain 
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to combine and coalesce as they might 
deem advantageous, conformably to the 
act. At once the great trunk lines stretch- 
ing away from London to the principal 
points of the compass, began to gather 
up around them, like large magnets laid 
amid a heap of iron filings, the metallic 
pieces that lay within their attracting 
power. The detailed history of their an- 
nexations, interesting as it is, would lead 
us too far at this time; and the statistics 
of the various coalescing roads before and 
after their union—their capital, working 
expenses, traffic details, gross and nett 
earnings, would involve a mass of figures 
which would unjustifiably prolong this 
paper, already extended beyond our ori- 
ginal design. But we may briefly group 
together a few leading features and re- 
sults which bear unmistakable testimony 
to the truth of the proposition, that gener- 
ally in proportion as the annexations have 
proceeded have the nett earnings, divided 
among the shareholders, shrunk and 
dwindled away. 

Before the consolidations the English 
roads divided from eight to twelve per 
cent.—some even more—upon their 
capital stock, Last year the nine colossal 
companies which have parcelled out all 
England among themselves in this work 
of agglomeration—even more effectually 
than the armed chiefs under William the 
Norman—and which, more securely than 
they did, have bound in iron vassalage 
the broad districts they rule—having an 
aggregate length of railway line of 7,456 
miles — enough to traverse the whole 
length of the little island eighteen times— 
with a capital reaching the enormous sum 
of $1,158,000,000, out of their largely in- 
creased gross receipts, only distributed to 
their vi;timized stockholders an average 
of one and a quarter percent, The Great 
Western—one of these giant corporations 
—with a road originally extending from 
London to Bristol, or about the distance 
from New York to Albany, and paying 
from six to ten per cent.—having up to 
July, 1867, increased its lines so that they 
extended 1,358 miles—or from New York 
to the Mississippi river—and wielding a 
capital of $97,000,000—had, under the 
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weight and disadvantages of its aggrega- 
tions, sunk its dividends to seventeen 
shillings and six pence, or to seven-eighths 
of one per cent. the share. The London 
and North Western line—another of these 
colossal growths—consisted at first only 
of the London and Birmingham, Grand 
Junction and Manchester and Liverpool 
lines—reaching a distance a little greater 
than that from New York to Philadelphia. 
Then it paid ten per cent. Now with its 
tributaries extending from London to Car- 
lisle northwards—dividing England into 
two parts—and from Leeds to Holyhead 
eastward and westward—covering the 
great Black country, or manufacturing dis- 
trict, and linking together the thriving 
and busy cities of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford and Shef- 
field, it spreads out a net work of 1,342 
miles of iron road. It wields a massed 
capital of $280,000,000, and employs an 
army of 26,500 servants. Its gross receipts 
are $23,000,000 annually, or over $2,600 
every hour throughout the year. Yetits 
shares have fallen as the area of its oper- 
ations have widened, from $1,220 per 
share—the par value being $500—to $460, 
and its dividends receded to three and a 
quarter per cent. Another of these nine 
great corporate growths, the Great East- 
ern, with a line of 728 miles and acapital 
of $140,000,000, sees its shares selling at 
twenty-five, and fails to find anything to 
divide among its disappointed stockhold- 
ers; while the London, Chatham and 
Dover—another of these ambitious rail- 
way monarchs, subjecting to its sway 
over $82,000,000 of annexed capital, is 
hopelessly insolvent. The deplorable 
condition into which railway corporations 
in England have fallen is most significantly 
shown by the introduction of a bill in the 
House of Lords by Lord Redesdale, Chair- 
man of its Railway Committee, for the 
suspension for a fixed period of all judicial 
proceedings against them on account of 
any indebtedness. But we must halt 
here. The story is the same wherever 
told—whether it relates to colossal rail- 
way corporations or to an individual pur- 
suing any occupation whatever. That 
crisp story is: Mind your own business, 
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and it will thrive and prosper. Attempt 
to add to your own that of others, and 
vexation, annoyance, and pecuniary fail- 
ure are almost sure to follow. 

The remedies for these’ wrongs seem to 
us natural and efficient. They grow out 
of the character of the abuses which have 
stolen in and are robbing stockholders of 
their profits, corporations of the respect 
and confidence which should attend them, 
and the public of those benefits which 
well-conducted enterprises are sure to 
confer. In the first place the number of 
Directors should be reduced, so as to con- 
centrate and fix responsibility, This will 
check, if it does not wholly stop, the de- 
moralizing influence of numbers, each of 
whom perhaps would shrink from doing 
in his individual sphere, what he brings 
himself to assent to when covered by the 
protection which a divided responsibility 
affords. In the next place, the Directors, 
thus limited, should be selected for their 
qualifications and fitness for the manage- 
ment of the enterprise over which they 
are set, and a proportion of the board 
should be required to possess some prac- 
tical and professional acquaintance with 
the principles of the sciences entering 
into, and with some experience in the 
routine of, the operations of the company. 

Thirdly. No power whatever should be 
given to, or in any way allowed to be 
exercised by, directors, managers or 
agents, to issue bonds or create new 
stock, and a limit should be fixed to the 
amount of indebtedness which these may 
incur in behalf of the company between 
stockholders’ meetings, at which a clear, 
strict account of the indebtedness created, 
undisguised by deceptive phrases, and not 
divided up among confusing heads, should 
be exacted. 

Fourthly. A prohibition should be laid 
upon any annexation under any form of 
contiguous, connecting, or similar lines, 
if railways, or of telegraphic enterprises, 
or upon unions of manufacturing, or other 
corporate or joint undertakings. 

Lastly. Stockholders, informed of their 
rights, should be vigilant in watching 
their invasion and firm in upholding 
them against usurpations, by inquiry, in- 
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vestigation, protest and action at the gen- 
eral meetings of the stockholders, by ex- 
posures in the public journals—and if un- 
able in any other way, by application to 
the courts. Not only are their own pri- 
vate interests dependent upon these efforts 


to guard existing works and the large’ 


amount of capital embarked in them, 
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from abuse and depreciation, and from 
seizure for mischievous purposes and fep- 
rehensible ends, but also the creation and 
beneficent operations of new enterprises, 
upon whose existence will depend our 
further growth in material wealth, and 
our advance, abreast of other nations, in 
the march of civilization, 


PAWNBROKERY IN LONDON. 


Mr. Jonn Smaut, pawnbroker and sil- 
versmnith, is, as he deserves to be, one of 
the most prosperous and respectable of 
South London tradesmen. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Small began 
in a manner equally pleasant and promis- 
ing. Business took me to the Thames 
Police Court, and there I discovered the 
worthy pawnbroker attending, at consid- 
erable sacrifice of his valuable time, as a 
voluntary witness against the malpractice 
of certain of his brother tradesmen as 
directed against the very poorest and 
most helpless of their customers. The 
chief delinquent was a German Jew 
keeping a shop somewhere at Ratcliff 
and who in his pawn dealings had hit 
on the ingenious expedient of dissecting 
articles brought to him as a security for 
a small loan into several parts and mak- 
ing each a separate pledge. As for in- 
stance if a poor soul carried an iron 
saucepan to him, (having no immediate 
prospect of requiring it for cooking pur- 
poses) he would make out a ticket for 
the handle of the pot, and a second ticket 
for the lid; lending perhaps sixpence in 
all. From this he would deduct a half- 
penny for the trouble of writing each tick- 
et, and then charge a halfpenny a month 
interest on both documents ; so that if the 
pawn remained with him only a week he 
bagged twopence for his sixpenny loan. 
His customers were in no condition to 
expose the rogue; they were poor 
downcast poverty-stricken ones, count- 
ing among the pauper multitude that so 
long have burdened the East of Lon- 
don, barely. subsisting on the loaves and 
fishes, charitably bestowed on them, At 


last Mr. Pawnbroker grew audacious. 
If three cups and saucers were offered 
him he would insist on ticketing them 
in pairs; the straw that finally broke the 
camel’s back consisted in his declining to 
take in a clock as a pawn, unless the mis- 
erable pawner consented to receive three 
tickets, one for the weights, one for the 
case, and one*for the pendulum. For 
this his tenth or twelfth offence the 
magistrates, on the strength of evidence 
tendered by Mr. Small and other practi- 
cal men that such a mode of dealing was 
as novel to the trade as it was illegal 
fined the pawnbroker fifteen pounds. 

When the case was decided I came 
away from the court with Mr, Small, and 
after some conversation he invited me to 
come and see him, “It is a curious busi- 
ness, ours, sir, said he, and I verily 
believe that it grows more curious every 
day.’ Mine is one of the largest on the 
Surrey side, and nearly all amongst poor 
people—the poorest I may say. On an 
average I deliver over two thousand 
pledges between dinner-time on Saturday 
and midnight, and one with the other 
they hardly average a shilling each; you 
should come on Saturday if you would 
geta fair insight into the business, Come 
early in thé afternoon and have a bit of 
dinner with us,” 

I had not the least disposition to de- 
cline the little old gentleman's hospitable 
offer, and the very next Saturday after- 
noon, made my appearance at his estab- 
lishment. Its situation was not calcula- 
ted to give a zest to one’s anticipations of 
a nice bit of dinner. It was a long, low, 
dingy shop, about the middle of a narrow 
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market street off the pavement of which 
a line of costermongers stood with their 
stalls and barrows with fish and fruit and 
vegetables for sale. Just opposite to Mr. 
Small’s door was a stall devoted to the 
vending of hot fried fish and whelks and 
mussels, pickled and doled out cold with 
vinegar at the rate of a penny a saucer- 
ful. On one side of Mr. Small’s shop was 
an establishment for the retailing of food 
for dogs and cats as well as human kind, 
and consisting of tripe and bullocks and 
sheeps’ heads and brains and tongues, 
and “paunches” and hareflesh. On the 
other side of Mr. Small’s shop was a 
cheap eating-house and cook-shop, and it 
being the prime of hot-pudding time, 
trooping out at the shop door came a 
string of men and lads with the soil of the 
neighborhood unmistakably impressed on 
their faces and hands, bearing each on his 
cabbage-leaf a slab of smoKing “baked” 
or “boiled,” or, their means being lim- 
ited, a dole of cheap and humble pea- 
pudding, costing one halfpenny. There 
Was no squeamishness as regards eating 
in public on the part of the pudding- 
buyers. One and all, they fell on their 
slab the instant it came into their posses- 
sion and emerged from the shop with their 
jaws ajar, that the mouthful too hot for 
mastication might more easily cool, and 
with an amount of satisfaction in their 
eyes calculated to advertise the excellence 
of that shop-pudding to all beholders. 

It was a bitter cold and snowy day, 
and so dull that already a gas-jet or two 
twinkled through Mr. Small’s windows, 
and shed a doubtful light on the stock of 
second-hand silver and gold smithery there 
exposed for sale. Did the reader ever 
pass ten minutes taking observations at a 
pawnbroker’s window? It can scarcely 
be recommended as an exhilarating occu- 
pation, but it is mightily instructive. Al- 
most every article of jewelry pinned to 
its ticket and labelled with a price is an 
unredeemed pledge, and has a history that 
practical Mr. Small and his off-handed 
young men wot not of. It cannot be ex- 
pected of them. Pledges of affection are 
not in their way ; the most précious*and 
worthily prized relic is of no account with 
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them, if it will not bear the test of the 
file and the uncompromising bite of 
aquafortis. Here exhibited behind a 
pane of his shabby shop window is the 
miniature portrait of a youth of twenty 
years or thereabouts. It is excellently 
executed, and daintily set in the gold 
frame of a brooch. Just such a present 
as a love-smitten lad would make to his 
first sweetheart, or as a dutiful son, miles 
away beyond sea, might forward, care- 
fully packed in finest wool, to his mother 
at home. But for all that Mr. Small cares 
about the portrait, it might be missing. 
Had it been the likeness of a celebrated 
horse, or of a lion or a tiger—of a monkey 
even, it would be a subject of general in- 
terest, and consequently of some value, 
but being what it is, it is a mere encum- 
brance to the frame it is set in and not 
worth the ivory it is painted on. Mr. 
Small’s estimate of it may be seen at a 
glance. The original cost of the article 
is marked in cabalistic characters across 
the youth’s interesting countenance, and 
the point of the carelessly-directed steel 
pen has clipped away half of the rosy 
upper lip, and filled the delicate mouth 
with a splurge of ink. Thank goodness 
it is a picture-of such ancient date that 
the mother of the original must be dead 
or too dim-sighted with age to recognize 
the desecration of her darling, if by 
chance she came that way. If it was a 
sweetheart’s gift, the maiden who so 
dearly prized it, and hugged it to her 
bosom and pressed her pretty lips to a little 
peak so as to adapt them to kiss that tiny 
mouth now so villanously damaged and 
begrimed, she by this time is a middle- 
aged woman probably witha large family 
and with big boys and girls of her own to 
occupy all her attention. Perhaps the 
brooch was pawned to procure bread; 
perhaps to procure gin. That Mr. Small 
himself is unable to tell, All that he 
knows about the article is, that it was 
left with him as security for a loan of 
seven shillings eighteen months since, 
and that it ran out of date, and here 
it is ticketed “warranted solid gold; 
suitable for a likeness or for hair,” and 
the price of it is ten and sixpence. Be- 
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sides the miniature portrait, there are on 
view in Mr. Small’s window very many 
more articles more or less eloquent and 
suggestive. Here is a coral and silver 
bells, the latter all battered and tooth 
dented, and round the stem of it is in- 
scribed, ‘‘ Presented to my dear little god- 
daughter Polly.” By the well worn 
appearance of the teeth-encouraging im- 
plement, Polly must have been the first 
born, after her coming a large family of 
Johnnys and Sallys and Tommys to ex- 
ercise their tender gums on good god- 
mamma's gift. There are second-hand 
earrings, of all manner of shapes and pat- 
terns, and second-hand “engaged” and 
“keeper” rings, and a whole trayful of 
second-hand wedding rings “not much 
worn,” and several silver medals with 
faded bits of ribbon still attached, worn on 
the bloody battle fields, the names of which 
are set forth on their tarnished faces, All 
manner of odd things find place in Mr. 
Small’s window, second-hand spectacles 
and silver thimbles and cigar-holders, and 
treasured short pipes, the fractured meer- 
schaum mended with silver and. the 
amber mouthpiece showing where its 
owner’s teeth had nipped it many and 
many a time, on the lonely journey, at 
the drinking bout with jolly companions, 
in the snuggery at home, where smoking 
was allowed, and where a fellow might 
tilt back his chair at his ease and plant 
his slippers on the fender top and indulge 
in the consoling weed without let or 
hindrance. A man must be “hard up,” 
indeed, that pawns his pipe. It must 
come almost as cross against his inclina- 
tion as pawning his walking-stick or his 
dog. But in what condition of mind 
and pocket must he be, when he is re- 
duced to pawning his braces? That an 
individual may descend to such dismal 
depths, there was evidence to show in 
Mr. Small’s shop window. A magnificent 
pair of trouser “suspenders ”—second- 
hand— or how came the button-holes 
so sdiled and played-out— gorgeously 
embroidered in needlework and bound 
with silk. Such articles are not sold by 
the haberdashers. They are worked by 
loving hands at home, as slippers and 
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cigar cases are; yet here they are tick- 
eted “ first-rate; one and ninepence.” 

But I have loitered already too long 
outside Mr, Small’s establishment, as I am 
presently reminded by the appearance of 
the shopman, who under cover of a dust- 
ing brush has come out to see the shape 
and make of the inquisitive stranger 
surveying his master’s premises. I enquire 
of him if Mr, Small is within, and instantly 
his suspicions are banished and he invites 
me in. 

Mr, Small was for the moment engaged 
in examining into the value of a flannel 
jacket offered as a security for the sum 
of eighteen pence ; as he held it up against 
the light, however, he gave me a friendly 
nod over the jacket collar, and intimated 
that he would be at my service presently. 
I was in no hurry, finding plenty to oc- 
cupy my attention at present. It was 
plain at a glance that the worthy trades- 
man’s establishment was fitted for business 
and not for show, and that his pretension 
to being a silversmith as well as a pawn- 
broker was a mere affectation. The shop 
was of immense depth, and extending from 
the shop-windows to the little rearward 
parlor—dimly visible through a vista of 
gowns and coats and bunches of boots and 
shoes and blankets and sheets—was a 
plain, ink-smeared counter about three 
feet in width... On the private side of 
the counter were countless pigeon- 
holes affixed to the wall, all stuffed 
full of tightly rolled bundles, great and 
small, with a little square of paste-board 
pinned on to and jutting out from each 
like a tongue thrust out for medical in- 
spection. And indeed they answered a 
like useful purpose, for by consulting the 
protruding indicator Mr. Small was en- 
abled at a glance to tell how long the ar- 
ticlé to which it pertained had to live on 
his premises asapawn. About the middle 
of the long shop and likewise fixed against 
the wall was a huge square wooden pipe, 
penetrating the ceiling above and with an 
aperture about three feet high and two 
wide at bottom. Through this aperture 
were to be seen crosspieces nailed to the 
interior sides of the square pipe, all foot- 
worn, showing that they served as a lad- 
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der to assist the climber to mount to some 
mysterious upper region. At the entrance 
to the aperture there was a bell-pull. - I 
enquired of Mr, Small’s young man the 
utility of this strange piece of machinery 
and he replied “that’s the spout.” Per- 
haps you've heard people talk about 
“spouting” this or that instead of using 
the correct word “pawn.” This is the 
spout they allude to. It is an opening 
through the floors of all the up-stairs 
store rooms and the pawns are carried up 
that way and shot down again when they 
come to redeem them, I have heard and 
read about folks ‘‘ spouting” their watches 
and jewelry. It shows how little they 
know aboutit, Such articles never touch 
the spouts. They are too precious; they 
are locked up in the iron room at the 
back. Hanging about the shop walls 
were several written and printed placards, 
more or less intelligible to the initiated 
observer. One, in large characters, bore 
reference to “ duffers,” and set forth that 
in the course of the month preceding three 
of the gang were prosecuted and sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment varying from two 
to six months. ‘“ Duffers,” Mr. Small’s 
young man was good enough to explain, 
were a set of scamps of modern growth, 
who, by a rare exercise of ingenuity, suc- 
ceeded in making a very good living by 
cheating pawnbrokers, making it appear 
that the goods they offer in pledge are of 
at least double their real value. “ But 
surely men in your peculiar line of business 
should be alive to imposition of that cha- 
racter,” I remarked. ‘ BJess your soul, sir, 
it’s quite impossible to be up with them; 
they have a new dodge for every day in 
the week ; we reckon ourselves fortunate 
if we get off with a loss of less than a 
hundred a year.” 

Another placard announced that no 
pledges could be taken of individuals under 
sixteen years old, and a third, the most in- 
explicable of all, that “on Saturday nights 
there could be no parting after eleven 
o'clock.” What in the name of goodness 
did this mean? That Mr. Small, what- 
ever the tempting nature of the pledge, 
would not “part” with his money after 
the hour named, or that all customers un- 
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avoidably detained until that advanced 
hour of the night, must be content to 
make themselves as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances permit on Mr. Small’s pre- 
mises until Monday morning, that being 
the very earliest time he can be induced 
topart with them? But in both surmises 
I am wrong. It simply means, as the 
before-mentioned and ever-obliging young 
man informs me, that after the hour of 
eleven on Saturday night the number 
of articles involved in one pledge cannot 
be parted however much a customer 
may desire the separation, on account 
of the tremendous rush of business in- 
variably setting in at that time and the 
tedious and perplexing nature of the ac- 
commodation required. As, for instance, 
suppose that Mrs. Jones pawns a parcel 
of clothes consisting of her husband’s 
Sunday coat, and her eldest daughter's 
Sunday frock, and her own best shaw], for 
the sum of ten shillings. Until Jones 
brings home his wages on Saturday night 
it is uncertain as the wind what amount 
of her pawning she may be able to redeem, 
and the later he stays beyond pay time, 
she, poor soul—knowing from old experi- 
ence the sort of man Jones is when he 
has money in his pocket and gets into a 
public house with his mates, finds her 
hopes dwindling. When he does come 
home her worst fears are realized, and the 
very most that can be done is to “take 
out” Maria’s frock from the parcel—that 
must be done if the family at home go 
without dinner, for Maria is in service 
and her mother does her washing, and the 
freck in question was amongst the wash- 
ing of.the week previous, and unless it is 
returned to-night the poor girl will not 
have aclean frock to her back to-morrow. 
It is easy enough to understand how dis- 
turbing and troublesome an affair Mrs, 
Jones’s must be, coming in for consider- 
ation in the midst of the hurry and drive 
of delivering redeemed pawns to a hun- 
dred clamorous customers, First of all an 
inquest must be held on the open parcel 
to ascertain the proportionate value of 
the article destined to be taken out for 
an airing, so as to assess the sum Mrs. 
Jones shall pay for it. Under the circum- 
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stances it is no more than natural that 
Mr. Small should prefer “ the right side of 
the hedge,” as the saying is, and several 
precious moments are wasted in bargain 
driving; then the interest has to be reck- 
oned and a new ticket made out for the 
goods left in hand. “It may not seem 
much of a job as I describe it after all,” 
said the shopman; “ but just you wait until 
by-and-by and see, and then you will get 
some idea of what it really is. Two hours 
before eleven o’clock every one of those 
boxes on the other side of the counter 
will be crammed so that you might walk 
on their heads, while scores more are 
blocking the passage and overrunning the 
pavement outside.” The “boxes” the 
young man alluded to were a row of nine 
narrow hatches, open in front above the 
breast-high counter and with a door with 
a latch at back, 

Mr. Small, now being relieved from 
business, came forward and cordially in- 
vited me into his parlor, We are rather 
full this week, said he, but I daresay you 
can find a seat. Regarded as a private 
apartment, “rather full” was a weak 
term as applied to its condition, It was 
crammed, and with the queerest and most 
incongruous furniture imaginable. Twe 
sides of the wall were paved with pictures 
and prints of all shapes and sizes as 
closely as they could be packed, while the 
other two walls were covered with chim- 
ney glasses, each with a ticket dangling 
from it, denoting it a pawn. The ma- 
hogany table in the centre of the room 
bore a similar humiliating badge affixed 
to one of its legs; and offering me a glass 
of wine, Mr. Small went to a cupboard, 
and without noticing it, brought out a 
wine-ghass, drooping from the stem of 
which was a ticket, with “six, cut, one 
and sixpence” inscribed on it. How- 
ever, he discovered his error the mo- 
ment he sat the vessel down, and, with 
a grin of apology, removed it, and re- 
placed it with another of precisely the 
same pattern. 

“Tt is all business with us here,” he re- 
marked pleasantly, “we don’t see much 
company. We haven't the room for it, 
or the furniture.” 
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“Your room may be limited, but surely 
there isno lack of furniture,” and I glanced 
round at the chairs of various patterns 
neatly packed and stacked against the 
wall, 

“They don’t belong to me, my dear 
sir,” returned Mr, Small, rubbing his 
hands, “I haven't a chair to sit on, ora 
table to sit at. If everybody fetched 
away their goods my fire would go out 
for want of a poker to stir it, and I 
shouldn’t have a knife or a spoon to eat 
with till I sent out and bought them. I 
did have a few things of my own when 
I first started, but they wore out and 
were never replaced. Sit down, sir. That 
should be a comfortable seat ; there’s five: 
and twenty shillings lent on it.” 

“Your family is small, I presume?” 

“Only six of us: myself, the three 
young men, and the two boys. There’s 
old mother Titchew, the charwoman, but 
she’s here only twice a week, and don’t 
count. Married! not I; who do you: 
think would have a scrimped up old scal- 
lion like me? I tell you what, though, if 
wives might be pawned like the rest of a 
man’s goods and chattels, I reckon that I 
might have a considerable pick amongst. 
the number of unredeemed.” And Mr.. 
Small; wriggling in mirth at his inhuman: 
joke, was ingloriously reflected in the sur- 
rounding looking-glasses. 

The bit of dinner he had promised me 
was presently brought in by one of his 
boys on a tray that bore, as I was glad to: 
see, the brand of a tavern of repute, and 
afterwards Mr. Small produced a very 
capital bottle of wine and some cigars,. 
that he himself, as he assured me, had lent 
thirty shillings a box on. Naturally, I 
looked about the box for a ticket, but 
Mr. Small set me at ease by informing 
me that they had been out of time these- 
six months, 

We had quite a pleasant afternoon.. 
He informed me that he had been in the: 
trade ever since he was thirteen, at that 
age coming up to London from Cambridge- 
to be bound an apprentice to a pawn- 
broker near St. Giles Church, “Ah!.I 
shall never forget my first night!” said 
he, wagging his head pensively ; “it was- 
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a shocking, shocking trial to a lad who 
had never so much as seen a flea in all his 
life. Iwasachubby little chap, and fresh 
from the country, and the villains had keen 
teeth for me I promise you. It was the rule 
at that house that the ‘fourth hand,’ as the 
last apprentice was called, should sleep un- 
der the counter intheshop. The gas was 
kept burning all night, and there was 
a great bell just handy that I was to ring 
in case of thieves or fire. It was a very 
good bed I had to lie on, and plenty of 
bed-clothing, but the fleas were awful, sir. 
I sat. up under the counter and cried, in 
thinking about my mother and my nice 
clean bed at home. I got an old pawn- 
ticket and a pin, sir, and pricked down on 
it the number of bites I could count on my 
unfortunate body, intending to forward 
it by post to my parents next day.’ But, 
Lor! it’s wonderful, and not particularly 
pleasant either to reflect on what one may 
grow used to. I thought better of send- 
ing home the duplicate, scored all over 
like a nutmeg grater, and in less than a 
week I could sleep sound as a top be- 
fore I had been under the counter ten 
minutes,” 

He related to me many strange stories 
derived from his pawn-brokering experi- 
ence. One of an old woman who for 
eleven years was as good as twelve and 
sixpence a year to him, the extent of his 
capital invested in her direction being only 
three pence. In eleven years that single 
three pence returned him three pounds 
seventeen shillings, exclusive of interest. 
A razor‘was the basis of this very profit- 
‘able transaction. The old lady’s husband 
was a tailor, working at shop wages for 
:@ Jew firm of army clothiers, and paid 
every night. Being a tidy old fellow, 
every morning he shaved, and soon as his 
back was turned his wife carried his razor 
to Mr. Small’s pawn-shop, and raised on 
it the price of a glass of gin—threepence. 
Every night, when her husband came 
home with his wages, the old woman 
went out to buy his supper, and took the 
opportunity to redeem the razor, paying 
a half-penny interest on the three-penny 
loan, and this she continued up to the 
time of her husband's death. 
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Of another old woman who had a pen- 
sion of fifteen pounds a quarter. With 
a weakness similar to that which afflicted 
the tailor’s wife, and with laudable mis- 
trust of her powers of self-denial, soon as 
she got her money she carried it in a bag 
to our friend Small, and borrowed six- 
pence on it, Every Saturday she came, 
and paying a half-penny interest, drew on 
her account to the extent of twelve shil- 
lings, until the stock was exhausted. Of 
another green customer, this time a man, 
a footman in good service. This individ- 
ual stole a diamond ring from his mistress, 
and not knowing what to do with it, 
pawned it for a pound, Whether the ring 
was ever missed or the footman suspected 
of taking it, Mr. Small did not know, but, 
as it afterwards transpired, the man pawn- 
edit on the evening of the day that he stole 
it, and paid interest on it at the rate of 
four shillings a year for six years. At the 
expiration of that time, strangely to re- 
late, he became attached to a Methodist 
chapel in the neighborhood, the minister 
of which so roused his stricken conscience 
that he came and redeemed the diamond 
ring, and carrying it to his mistress, con- 
fessed to the theft of six years ago. 
Stranger still, his mistress sent for a con- 
stable there and then, and the penitent 
thief was sentenced to six months hard 
labor on the treadmill. 

Bearing in mind the case of the tailor’s 
wife, I enquired of Mr. Small if he thought 
that there was much pawning by wives, 
unknown to their husbands. His reply 
was that he had not the least doubt of it; 
that on one occasion he had convincing 
and shocking proof of it. ‘“ There was a 
fire,” said he, “at that house in St, Giles 
where I servedmy time. I wasshopman 
then. It was on a Friday night when 
the fire broke out, just when we are full- 
est of goods. It was an old wooden- 
built house and burnt like a match-box 
when it was once fairly caught. But it 
would not have fairly caught, sir, if human 
hands could have stayed it. It was mar- 
velous, sir, to any one who was not in 
the secret. IfGamrler & Son, (that was 
the name of the firm) had been the 
bosom friends of all the women in the 
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neighborhood they could not have been 
more heroically served. It was a frosty 
winter’s day, and the plugs were frozen 
hard, but the women in dozens brought 
water in pails and pans, and any other 
vessel they could lay hands on, and fed 
the firemen’s buckets, and treated the 
men with beer, and urged them to in- 
creased exertion, for all the world as 
though the house on fire was their own, 
and in some upper room their children 
were in peril of burning. They stayed 
allnight many of them, and those that 
did not were back early enough next 
morning. But there was nothing saved 
but the jewelry in the iron box, and when 
they discovered this there was a scene I 
can tell you. Gamrler & Son did a larger 
business than I do now, and of the two 
theirs was the poorer neighborhood. 
Scores of women had pawned goods un- 
known to their husbands—clothes and 
boots that would be wanted for Sunday's 
wear, and having a sore presentiment of 
what they would catch when the moment 
of confession came, they flocked together 
at the public-houses comforting each other 
and fortifying themselves with gin. There 
were more station-house cases that Satur- 
day night than had been known for years, 
and come Monday morning, if you walked 
through some of the low streets and 
alleys you might have thought that the 
fashion amongst women now was to wear 
the eyes blackened and streaks of surgical 
paste fancifully arranged about the face.” 

Our pleasant discourse continued un- 
til the evening, when as I could see Mr. 
Small grew fidgety.. During the last 
half hour certain sharp reports like the 
banging of doors were heard, and gradually 
the sounds increased until they occur- 
red three or four ina minute. “They are 
coming,” remarked the friendly pawn- 
broker, “I must get-to work; excuse 
me for a minute.” 

Up to this time Mr. Small wore a neat 
suit of black, with faultless wristbands 
and gold studs in his shirt front. When 
he said “excuse me,” he vanished up a 
flight of stairs in a corner of the parlor, 
and in less than five minutes returned 
again a changed man. In place of the 
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dandy-cut coat he now wore a woollen 
“ guernsey ” short in the sleeves and ex- 
posing his bare arms high as his elbows, 
he was without a neckerchief, and a great 
black apron was girt about his waist, and 
he had the air of a man who has a tough 
job before him, but who is confident of 
its successful accomplishment. By this 
time the frequent banging out in the shop 
occasioned by the hasty opening and 
shutting of the hutch doors was like the 
noise of rifle practice. 

“T must be off now,” said Mr. Small, 
“T’m in for it till twelve o’clock. Stay here 
and look on till you are tired. If I can 
snatch a minute I will come and have a 
look at you, but it isn’t certain that I 
shall be able to. Good bye, if I don’t see 
you again; you know the side way out.” 

It was now about eight o'clock, and 
from a corner pane of the parlor window 
I had a view of the whole shop. Mr. 
Small’s assistants as well as himself had 
made preparations for the coming fray. 
Both the young men of the shop were 
without a coat and wore their shirt sleeves 
rolled high up their arms There was 
only one of the three boys to be seen, the 
other two beirig in the upper regions the 
“spout” led to, The remaining boy was 
a puzzle to behold. He was a heavy 
looking boy, of dejected aspect and of 
slow movement. He.was not stripped 
for work as were his mates; on the con- 
trary he wore an old brown overcoat, 
buttoned up, and a cloth cap. In his 
hand hecarried a ponderous lantern and 
as I watched him he stooped, and raising 
a trap door in the shop floor slowly de- 
scended through it and was lost to view. 
I was glad that Mr. Small had forgotten 
his spectacles and at that instant darted 
into the parlor in search of them. 

“Just one word; who is that Guy 
Faux looking lad that just now descended 
through the shop flooring?” I asked him. 

“Cellar boy; looks after the flat-irons 
and heavy tools,” returned Mr. Small 
rapidly, and the next moment he was to 
be seen snatching a crop of tickets with 
curious dexterity from a sudden uprais- 
ing of dirty hands in front of the hutches, 
This was the first step towards the de- 
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livery of a pledge. Mr. Small collected 
the tickets and handed them to a young 
man whose important duty it was to sort 
them, as there were three departments 
of the establishment to which they 
might apply,—the spout, the strong room 
in the rear of the shop, or the cellars 
where young Guy Faux presided. 
Those pertaining to the “spout” were 
thrust into a leather bag that hung at 
the mouth of that convenience, and 
close by was a bell-pull which was 
jerked to let the presiding powers above 
know that the bag might be pulled up. 
The other young man assisted in deliv- 
ering the parcels, while besides collecting 
tickets Mr. Small undertook the casting 
up of interest and the receiving of all 
monies. 

For half an hour or so business was 
pretty smart. Indeed the only disturb- 
ance of moment was occasioned by an 
Irish woman tendering a ticket for a 
picture instead of a petticoat, (both arti- 
cles being pledged with Mr. Small for 
the identical sum of ninepence) and 
stoutly declining to accept what she 
had in mistake demanded, or to pay a 
half-penny for a new ticket. There 
seemed a fair chance of a row, but 
Mr. Small knew well enough how to 
restore order. Finding that there was 
no means of pacifying the woman, he re- 
marked, “I shan’t serve anybody until 
you are quiet or leave my shop.” 
“ould yer tongue, mother Connor, and 
don’t be interruptin biziness,” mean- 
ingly remarked a lady, eager to be 
served, and who showed a pair of arms 
brawny as those of a coal-bearer; and 
mother Connor was instantly subdued. 

Towards nine o'clock trade grew 
brisker. The slamming of the hutch 
doors had long since ceased in conse- 
quence of each compartment being full 
and brimming over of customers. It 
appeared hard work to collect the tickets, 
let alone to verify and acknowledge 
them. About every ten minutes Mr. 
Small, leaning forward and passing rap- 
idly along, made a clean sweep of the 
outstretched hands, but barely had he 
got to the last lot when fresh customers 
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had wriggled into the first and were 
bawling, “Here you are, sir! you've 
missed me, Mr, Small,” at the top of 
their shrill voices. Nor were they to 
be quieted by Mr. Small’s assurance that 
they mus{ wait a while. There were 
clamorers in all the seven boxes, 
waving their ticket-clutching hands 
above the heads of the others, and beg- 
ging and praying to be served at once, 
“hecause they’d left nobody at home 
with the baby,” “because their old man 
was just come home mad drunk,” “be- 
cause they had to get the old man’s sup- 
per ready, or wouldn't they catch it!” 
But Mr. Small and his men, working as 
hard as they could, paid no more atten- 
tion to these various appeals than 
though they were deaf. The great. diffi- 
culty with them seemed to be that the 
parcels did not fall fast enough down the 
spout. I pitied the two unfortunate 
youths whose business it was to hunt 
through the crowded store rooms and 
fish out the required bundles. It was a 
marvel to me how they found so many 
of them in so short a time, for certainly 
not ten seconds passed without the thud 
of a parcel arrested in its swift flight 
down the wooden pipe by the cushion 
at bottom, and not unfrequently half 
a dozen bundles, little and big, came 
rattling down with a noise like the 
shooting of coals. But the lads did not 
give satisfaction. Once at least in each 
five minutes Mr, Small would fly at the 
bell-pull and tug away as though he 
were giving an alarm of fire, at the same 
time fiercely demanding to know if they 
had gone to sleep up there. Guy Faux had 
amore peaceable if not an easier time 
of it. The mildew of the cellar seemed 
to have entered that boy's soul, and he 
toiled up and down the ladder laden with 
flat irons, and winches, and shovels, and 
picks, arid such like heavy goods, with a 
deliberation that contrasted strangely 
with the nimble movements of those 
serving at the counter. Once or twice 
Mr. Small addressed him sarcastically, 
cautioning him against rushing so swiftly 
up and down the ladder, lest he might 
sprain his ankle ; but the slow boy merely 
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rubbed his nose with his rusty hand in a 
deliberate manner, and shambled once 
more down into his cave, as though con- 
yinced that the very worst his enemies 
could do would be to put the trap down 
and shut him up, and that that he would 
as soon have happen as not. 

Half past nine and business waxing 
hotter and hotter, So much so that Guy 
Faux is for a while released from his 
dungeon slavery and permitted to go 
aloft to assist the persecuted controllers of 
the spout; so much so that the young 
men in the shop have thrown off their 
waistcoats, and to see them all bare 
armed and loose at the throat, and 
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perspiring, you might think that they 
had recently engaged in a boxing match; 
so much so that there is now one clatter 
of voices—some of them tipsy ones—all 
demanding to be served instantly, and 
declaring that already they have been 
kept waiting for terms varying from half 
an hour to two hours and a half; so 
much so that the atmosphere of Mr. 
Small’s shop becomes more and more 
oppressive, and so hurtful to inhale, that I 
avail myself of my friend’s permission to 
depart without ceremony when I grew 
tired, and quietly made my way out by 
the side door, and into the comparatively 
sweet-smelling highway. 
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THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 
OR THE WHITE AND BLACK RIBAUMONT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ 


CHAPTER XX, 
LA RUE DES TROIS FEES. 
“ And round the baby fast and close 
Her trembling grasp she folds, 
And with a strong convulsive grasp 
The little infant holds,” 
Southey. 

A witp storm had raged all the after- 
noon, hail and rain had careered on the 
wings of the wind along the narrow street 
of the Three Fairies, at the little Huguenot 
bourg of La Sablerie; torrents of rain had 
poached the unpaved soil into a depth of 
mud, and thunder had reverberated over 
the chimney-tops, and growled far away 
over the Atlantic, whose angry waves 
were tossing on the low sandy coast 
about two miles from the town. 

The evening had.closed in with a chill, 
misty drizzle, and, almost May though it 
were, the Widow Noémi Laurent gladly 
closed the shutters of her unglazed win- 
dow, where small cakes and other delicate 
confections were displayed, and felt the 
genial warmth of the little fire with which 
she heated her tiny oven. She was the 
widow of a pastor who had suffered for 
his faith in the last open persecution, and 
being the daughter of a baker, the authori- 
ties of the town had permitted her to sup- 
port herselfand her son by carrying on a 
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trade in the more delicate “subtilties’ 
of the art, which were greatly relished 
at the civic feasts. Noémi was a grave, 
sad woman, very lonely ever since she 
had saved enough to send her son to 
study for the ministry in Switzerland, 
and with an aching heart that longed to 
be at rest from the toil that she looked on 
as a steep ladder on her way to a better 
home, She occupied two tiny rooms on 
the ground floor of a tall house; and she 
had just arranged her few articles of fur- 
niture with the utmost neatness, when 
there was a low knock at her door, a 
knock that the persecuted well under- 
stood, and, as she lifted the latch, a voice 
she had known of old spoke the Scriptu- 
ral salutation, ‘‘ Peace be with this house.” 

“Eh quoi, Master Isaac, is it thou? 
Come in—in a good hour—ah!”’ 

As, dripping all round his broad hat, 
and from every thread of his grey mantle, 
the aged traveler drew into the house a 
female figure, whom he had been sup- 
porting on his other arm, muffled head 
and shoulders in a soaked cloak, with a 
petticoat streaming with wet, and feet 
and ankles covered with mire. ‘Here we 
are, my child,” he said tenderly, as he al- 
most carried her to Noém1’s chair. 
Noémi, with kind exclamations of “ La 
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pauvre! la pauwvrette!” helped the trem- 
bling, cold hand to open the wet cloak, 
and then cried out with fresh surprise 
and pity at the sight of the fresh little in- 
fant face, nestled warm and snug under 
all the wrappings in those weary arms : 

“See,” said the poor wanderer, look- 
ing up to the old man, with a faint smile: 
“‘she is well—she is warm—it hurts her 
not.” 

“Can you take us in?” added M. Gar- 
dou, hastily ; “have you room ?” 

“Qh, yes; if you can sleep on the floor 


here, I will take this poor dear tomy own > 


bed directly,” said Noémi. “ Zenez,” 
opening a chest; “you will find dry 
clothes there, of my husband’s, And 
thou,” helping Eustacie up with her strong 
arm, and trying to take the little one, “let 
me warm and dry thee within.” 

Too much worn out to make resistance, 
almost past speaking, knowing merely 
that she had reached the goal that had 
been promised her throughout these 
weary days, feeling warmth, and hearing 
kind tones, Eustacie submitted to be led 
into the inner room; and when the good 
widow returned again it was in haste to 
fetch some of the warm potage she had 
already been cooking over the fire, and 
hastily bid M. Gardon help himself to the 
rest. She came back again with the babe, 
to wash and dress it in the warmth of her 
oven fire; Maitre Gardon, in the black 
suit of a Calvinist pastor, had eaten his 
potage, and was anxiously awaiting her 
report. ‘“ Ah! lapauvre, with His bless- 
ing she will sleep; she will do well. But 
how far did you come to-day ?” 

“From Ste. Lucie. From la Grange 
du Temple since Monday.” 

“Ah! is it possible? The poor child. 
And this little one—sure, it is scarce four 
weeks old?” 

“ Four weeks this coming Sunday.” 

“Ah! the poor thing. The blessing 
of Heaven must have been with you to 
bear her through. And what a lovely in- 
fant—how white—what beauteous little 
limbs. Truly, she has sped well. Little 
did I think, good friend, that you had 
this comfort left, or that our poor Theo- 
dore’s young wife had escaped.” 
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“ Alas! no, Noémi; this is no child of 
Theodore’s. His wife shared his martyr- 
dom, It is I who am escaped alone to 
tell thee. But, nevertheless, this babe is 
an orphan of that same day. Her father 
was the son of the pious Baron de Ri- 
baumont, the patron of your husband, 
and of myself in earlier days.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Noémi, startled, 
“Then the poor young mother—is she— 
can she be the lost Demoiselle de Nid-de- 
Merle?” 

“Ts the thing known here? The will 
of Heaven be done; but I had trusted 
that here the poor child might rest 
awhile, ere she can send to her husband’s 
kindred in England.” 

“She might rest, safely enough, if 
others beside myself believed in her 
being your son's widow,” said Noémi, 
“ Wherefore should she not be thought 
so?” 

“Poor Espérance. She would wil- 
lingly have lent her name to guard an- 
other,” said Master Gardon thoughtfully ; 
“and, for the sake of the child, my little 
Lady may endure it. Ah! there is the 
making of a faithful and noble woman in 
that poor young thing, Bravely, pa- 
tiently, cheerfully, hath she plodded this 
weary way; and, verily, she hath grown 
like my own daughter to me—as I never 
thought to love earthly thing again; and 
had this been indeed my Theodore’s 
child, I could hardly care for it more.” 

And as he related how he had fallen 
in with the forlorn Lady of Ribaumont, 
and all that she had dared, done, and left 
undone for the sake of her little daughter, 
good Noémi Laurent wept, and agreed 
with him that a special Providence must 
have directed them to his care, and that 
some good work must await one who 
had been carried through so much. His 
project was to remain here for a short 
time, to visit the flock who had lost their 
pastor on the day of the massacre, and ‘to 
recruit his own strength ; for he, too, had 
suffered severely from the long traveling, 
and the exposure during many nights, es- 
pecially since all that was warm and shel- 
tered had been devoted to Eustacie. And 
after this he proposed to go to La Rochelle, 
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and make inquiries for a trusty messenger 
who could be sent to England to seek 
out the family of the Baron de Ribau- 
mont, or, mayhap, a sufficient escort with 
whom the Lady could travel; though he 
had nearly made up his mind that he 
would not relinquish the care of her until 
he had safely delivered her to her hus- 
band’s mother. 

Health and life were very vigorous in 
Eustacie, and though at first she had been 
completely worn out, a few days of com- 
fort, entire rest, and good nursing restor- 
ed her. Noémi dressed her much like 
herself, in a black gown, prim little white 


starched ruff, and white cap—a thorough, 


Calvinist dress, and befitting a minister’s 
widow. Eustacie winced a little at hear- 
ing of the character that had been fasten- 
ed upon her; she disliked for her child, 
still more than for herself, to take this 
bourgeois name of Gardon ; but there was 
no help for it, since, though the chief per- 
sonages of the town were Huguenot, 
there could be no safety for her if the 
report were once allowed to arise that 
the Baronne de Ribaumont had taken re- 
fuge there. 

It was best that she should be as little 
noticed as possible ; nor, indeed, had good 
Noémi many visitors. The sad and sor- 
rowful woman had always shut herself 
up with her Bible and her meditations, 
and sought no sympathy from her neigh- 
bors, nor encouraged gossip in her shop. 
In the first days, when purchasers linger- 
ed to ask, if it were true that Maitre 
Gardon had brought his daughter-in-law 
and grandchild, her stern-faced, almost 
grim answer, that “la pauvre was ill at 
ease,” silenced them, and forced them to 
carry off their curiosity unsatisfied ; but 
it became less easy to arrange when 
Eustacie herself was on foot again—re- 
freshed, active, and with an irrepressible 
spring of energy and eagerness that could 
hardly be caged down in the Widow Lau- 
rent’s tiny rooms. Poor child, had she 
not been ill and prostrate at first, and 
fastened herself on the tender side of 
the good woman’s heart by the sweet- 
ness of an unselfish and buoyant nature 
in illness, Noémi: could hardly have en- 
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dured such an inmate, not even half a 
Huguenot, full of little Catholic obser- 
vances like second nature to her; listen- 
ing indeed to the Bible for a short time, 
but always, when it was expounded, 
either asleep, or finding some amusement 
indispensable for her baby; eager for the 
least variety, and above all spoilt by 
Maitre Gardon to a degree absolutely 
perplexing to the grave woman. 

He would not bid her lay aside the 
observances that, to Noémi, seemed al- 
most worship of the beast. He rather re- 
verted to the piety which originated them; 
and argued with his old friend that it was 
better to build than to destroy, and that, 
before the fabric of truth, superstition 
would crumble away of itself. The little 
he taught her, sounded to Noémi’s puz- 
zled ears mere Christianity instead of 
controversial Calvinism. And, moreover, 
he never blamed her for wicked worldli- 
ness when she yawned; but even devised 
opportunities for taking her out for a walk, 
to see as much life as might be on a mar- 
ket-ddy. He could certainly not forget— 
as much as would have been prudent— 
that she was a high-born Lady; and even 
seemed taken aback when he found her 
with her sleeves turned up over her 
shapely-delicate arms, and a thick apron 
before her, with her hands in Veuve Lau- 
rent’s flour, showing her some of those 
special mysterious arts of confectionary, 
in which she had been initiated by Sceur 
Bernardine, when, not three years ago, 
she had been the pet of the Convent of 
Bellaise. At first it was half sport and 
the desire of occupation, but the produce 
of her manipulations was so excellent as 
to excite quite a sensation in La Sablerie, 
and the échevins and baillis sent in quite 
considerable orders for the cakes and pat- 
ties of Maitre Gardon’s Paris-bred daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

Maitre Gardon hesitated. Noémi Lau- 
rent told him she cared little for the gain 
—Heaven knew it was nothing to her— 
but that she thought it wrong and in- 
consistent in him to wish to spare the 
poor child’s pride, which was unchristian 
enough already. “Nay,” he said; sadly, 
“mortifications from without do little to 
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tame pride; nor did I mean to bring her 
here that she should turn cook and con- 
fectioner to pamper the appetite of Bailli 
La Grasse,” 

But Eustacie’s first view was a bright 
pleasure in the triumph of her skill; and 
when her considerate guardian endeav- 
ored to impress on her that there was no 
necessity for vexing herself with the task, 
she turned round on him with the ex- 
clamation, “ Nay, dear father, do you not 
see it is my great ‘satisfaction to be able 
to do something for our good hostess, so 
that my daughter and I be not a burthen 
to her.” 

“Well spoken, my Lady,” said the 
pastor, “ there is real nobility in that way 
of thinking. Yet, remember, Noémi is 
not without means; she feels not the bur- 
then. And the flock contribute enough 
for the, shepherd’s support, and yours 
likewise.” 

“Then let her give it to the poor crea- 
tures who so often come in begging, and 
saying they have been burned out of 
house and home by one party of the 
other,” said Eustacie. ‘ Let me have my 
way, dear sir; Scour Bernardine always 
said I should be a prime ménagére. I 
like it so much.” 

And Madame de Ribaumont 
sugar and dough, and twisted quaint 
shapes, and felt important and almost 
light-hearted, and sang over her work and 
over her child songs that were not always 
Marot’s psalms; and that gave the more 
umbrage to Noémi, because she feared 
that Maitre Gardon actually liked to hear 
them, though, should their echo reach the 
street, why it would be a peril, and still 
worse, a horrible scandal that out of that 
sober, afflicted household should proceed 
profane tunes such as court ladies sung. 

It was in the summer twilight that 
Eustacie, sitting on the doorstep between 
the two rooms, with her baby on her 
knees, was dreamily humming to her a 
tune, without even words, but one that 
she loved, because she had first learned 
to sing it with Berenger and his friend 
Sydney to the lute of the latter; and its 
notes always brought before her eyes the 
woods of Montpipeau. Then it was that, 
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low and soft as was the voice, that befell 
which Noémi had feared: a worn, ragged- 
looking young man, who had been bar- 
gaining at the door for a morsel of bread 
in exchange for a handkerchief, started at 
the sound, and moved so as to look into 
the house. 

Noémi was at the moment not attend- 
ing, being absorbed in the study of the 
handkerchief, which was of such fine de- 
licate texture that an idea of its having 
been stolen possessed her ; and she sought 
the corner where, as she expected, a coat- 
of-arms was embroidered. Just as she 
was looking up to demand explanation, 
the stranger, with a sudden cry of “ Good 
heavens, it is she!” pushed past her into 
the house, and falling on his knees before 
Eustacie, exclaimed, “ Oh Lady, Lady, is 
it thus that I see you?” 

Eustacie had started up in dismay, cry- 
ing out, “Ab! M. l’Abbé, as you are a 
gentleman, betray me not. Oh! have 
they sent you to find me? Have pity 
You loved my husband!” 

“You have nothing to fear from me, 
Lady,” said the young man, still kneel- 
ing; “if you are indeed a distressed fugi- 
tive—so am I. If you have shelter and 
friends—I have none.” 

“Ts it indeed so,’ said Eustacie, wist- 
fully, yet scarce reassured. “You are 
truly not come from my uncle. Indeed, 
Monsieur, I would not doubt you, but you 
see I have so much at stake. I have my 
little one here, and they mean so cruelly 
by her.” 

“Madame, I swear by the honor of a 
nobleman—nay, by all that is sacred— 
that I know nothing of your uncle. I 
have been a wanderer for many weeks 
past; proscribed and hunted down be- 
cause I wished to seek into the truth,” 

“ Ah!” said Eustacie, with a sound of 
relief, and of apology, ‘pardon me, sir; 
indeed, I know you were good. You 
loved my husband;” and she reached out 
her hand to raise him, when he kissed it 
reverently. Little bourgeoise and worn 
mendicant as they were in dress, the air 
of the Louvre breathed round them; and 
there was all its grace and dignity as the 
Lady turned round to her astonished hosts, 
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saying, “ Good sir, kind mother, this gen- 
tleman is, indeed, what you took me for, 
a fugitive for the truth. Permit me to 
present to you, Monsieur l’Abbé de Méri- 
cour-—at least, so he was, when last I had 
the honor to see him.” 

The last time he had seen her, poor 
Eustacie had been incapable of seeing 
anything save that bloody pool at the foot 
of the stairs, 

Méricour now turned and explained. 
“Good friends,” he said, courteously, but 
with the fiéreté of the noble not quite out 
of his tone, ‘I beg your grace. I would 
not have used so little ceremony, if I had 
not been out of myself at recognizing a 
voice and a tune that could belong to none 
but Madame F 

“Sit down, sir,” said Noémi, a little 
coldly and stiffly—for Méricour was a ter- 
rible name to Huguenot ears; “a true 
friend to this Lady must needs be wel- 
come, above all if he comes in Heaven's 
name,” 

“ Sit down, and eat, sir,” added Gardon, 
much more heartily ; “and forgive us for 
not having been more hospitable—but the 
times have taught us to be cautious, and 
in that Lady we have a precious charge. 
Rest; for you look both weary and hun- 
gry.” 

Eustacie added an invitation, under- 
standing that he would not sit without 
her permission, and then, as he dropped 
into a chair, she exclaimed, “Ah! sir, 
you are faint, but you are famished.” 

“Tt will pass,” he said; “I have not 
eaten to-day.” 

Instantly a meal was set before him, 
and ere long he revived; and as the shut- 
ters were closed, and shelter for the night 
promised to him by a Huguenot family 
lodging in the same house, he began to 
answer Eustacie’s anxious questions, as 
well as to learn from her in return, what 
had brought her into her present situa- 
tion. 

Then it was that she recollected that it 
had been he, who at her cousin Diane’s 
call, had seized her when she was rush- 
ing out of the palace in her first frenzy 
of grief, and had carried her back to the 
women’s apartments, 
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“Tt was that day which brought me 
here,” he said. 

And he told how, bred up in his own 
distant province, by a pious and excellent 
tutor, he had devoutly believed in the ex- 
treme wickedness of the Reformers; but 
in his seclusion he had been trained to 
such purity of faith and morals, that, 
when his brother summoned him to court 
to solicit a benefice, he had been appalled 
at the aspect of vice, and had, at the same 
time, been struck by the pure lives of the 
Huguenots; for truly, as things then were 
at the French court, crime seemed to 
have arrayed itself on the side of the 
orthodox party, all virtue on that of the 
schismatics. 

De Méricour consulted spiritual ad- 
visers, who told him that none but Catho- 
lics could be truly holy, and that what 
he admired were merely heathen virtues, 
that the devil permitted the Huguenots to 
display in order to delude the unwary. 
With this explanation, he had striven to 
be satisfied, though eyes unblinded by 
guilt*and a pure heart continued to be re- 
volted at the practices which his Church, 
scared at the evil times, and forgetful of 
her own true strength, left undenounced 
in her partisans. And the more that the 
Huguenot gentlemen thronged the court, 
and the young Abbé was thrown into in- 
tercourse with them, the more he per- 
plexed himself how the truth, the faith, 
the uprightness, the forbearance, the pu- 
rity that they evinced could indeed be 
wanting in the seal that made them ac- 
ceptable. Then‘came the frightful morn- 
ing when carnage reigned in every street, 
and the men who had been treated as 
favorite boon companions, were hunted 
down like wild beasts in every street. 
He had endeavored to save life, but 
would have been speedily slaughtered 
himself except for his soutane; and in 
all good faith he had hurried to the 
Louvre, to inform royalty of the horrors 
that, ashe thought, a fanatic passion was 
causing the populace to commit. 

He found the palace become shambles 
—the King himself, wrought up to frenzy, 
firing on the fugitives, . And the next day, 
while his brain still seemed frozen with 
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horror, he was called on to join in the 
procession of thanksgiving for the King’s 
deliverance from a dangerous plot. Sure- 
ly, if the plot were genuine, he thought, 
the procession should have savored of 
penance and humiliation rather than of 
barbarous exultation! Yet these might 
be only the individual crimes of the 
Queen-mother, and of the Guises seeking 
to mask themselves under the semblance 
of zeal; and the infallible head of the 
visible Church would disown the slaugh- 
ter, and cast it from the Church with 
loathing as a blood-stained garment. 
Behoid, Rome was full of rejoicing, and 
sent sanction and commendation of the 
pious zeal of the King. Had the voice 
of Holy Church become indeed as the 
voice of abloodhound? Was this indeed 
her call? 

The young man, whose life from infancy 
had been marked out for the service of the 
Church—so destined by his parents as se- 
curing a wealthy provision for a younger 
son; but educated by his good tutor with 
more real sense of his obligations, felt the 
question in its full import. He was under 
no vows, he had, indeed, received the ton- 
sure, but was otherwise unpledged, and 
he was bent on proving all things. The 
gaieties in which he had at first mingled 
had become abhorrent to him, and he 
studied with the earnestness of a newly- 
awakened mind in search of true light. 
The very fact of study and inquiry, in one 
of such a family as that of his brother the 
Duke de Méricour, was enough to ex- 
cite suspicion of Huguenot inclinations. 
The elder brother tried to quash the folly 
of the younger, by insisting on his shar- 
ing the debaucheries which, whether as 
priest or monk, or simply as Christian 
man, it would be his duty to abjure; and, 
at length, by way of bringing things to a 
test, insisted on his making one of a 
party who were about to break up and 
destroy a Huguenot assembly. Unable, 
in his present mood, to endure the thought 
of further cruelty, the young Abbé fled, 
gave secret warning to the endangered 
congregation, and hastened to the old 
castle in Brittany where he had been 
brought up, to pour out his perplexities, 
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and seek the counsel of the good old 
priest chaplain who had brought him up. 
Whether the kind, learned, simple-hearted 
tutor could have settled his mind, he had 
no time to discover, for he had scarcely 
unfolded his troubles before warnings 
came down that he had better secure 
himself—his brother, as head of the fam- 
ily, had obtained. the royal assent to the 
imprisonment of the rebellious junior, so 
as to bring him to a better mind, and 
cure him of the Huguenot inclinations, 
which in the poor lad were simply un- 
developed. But in all Catholic eyes he 
was a tainted man, and his almost inevi- 
table course was to take refuge with some 
Huguenot relations, There he was eager- 
ly welcomed; instruction was poured in 
on him; but as he showed a disposition 
to inquire and examine, and needed time 
to look into what they taught him, as one 
who feared to break his link with the 
Church, and still longed to find her blame- 
less and glorious, the righteous nation that 
keepeth the truth, they turned on him 
and regarded him as a traitor and a spy, 
who had come among them on false pre- 
tences, 

All the poor lad wanted was time to 
think, time to examine, time to consult 
authorities, living and dead. The Catho- 
lics called this treason to the Church, the 
Huguenots called it halting between two 
opinions; and between them he was a 
proscribed, distrusted vagabond, branded 
on one side, as a recreant, and on the 
other, as traitor. He had asked for a few 
months of quiet, and where could they be 
had? His grandmother had been the 
daughter of a Scottish nobleman in the 
French service, and he had once seen e 
nephew of hers who had come to Paris 
during the time of Queen Mary’s resi- 
dence there. He imagined that if he were 
once out of this distracted land of France, 
he might find respite for study, for which 
he longed; and utterly ignorant of the 
real state of Scotland, he had determined 
to make his way to his kindred there; 
and he had struggled on.the way to La 
Rochelle, cheated out of the small remains 
of his money, selling his last jewels and 
all the clothing that was not indispensable, 
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and becoming so utterly unable to pay 
his,passage to England, that he could 
only trust to Providence, to find him 
some means of reaching his present goal. 

He had been listened to with kindness, 
and a sympathy, such as M. Gardon’s 
large mind enabled him to bestow, where 
his brethren had been incapable of com- 
prehending that a man could sincerely 
doubt between them and Rome. When the 
history was finished, Eustacie exclaimed, 
turning to Maitre Gardon, “Ah! sir, is 
not this just what we sought? If this 
gentleman would but convey a letter to 
my mother-in-law e 

M. Gardon smiled. “Scotland and 
England are by no means the same place, 
Lady,” he said. 

“Whatever this Lady would command, 
wherever she would send me, I am at 
her service,” cried the Abbé fervently. 

And, after a little further debate, it was 
decided that it might really be the best 
course for him, as well as for Madame 
de Ribaumont, for him to become the 
bearer of a letter and token from her, 
entreating her mother-in-law to notify 
her pleasure whether she should bring 
her child to England. She had means 
enough to advance a sufficient sum to pay 
Méricour’s passage, and he accepted it 
most punctiliously as a loan, intending, so 
soon as her despatches were ready, to go 
on to La Rochelle, and make inquiry for a 
ship. 

Chance, however, seemed’ unusually 
propitious, for the next day there was an 
apparition in the streets of La Sablerie 
of four or five weather-beaten rollicking 
men, their dress profusely adorned with 
ribbons, and their language full of strange 
oaths. They were well known at La 
Sablerie as sailors belonging to a ship of 
the fleet of the Count de Montgomery, 
the unfortunate knight whose lance had 
caused the death of King Henry II., and 
who, proscribed by the mortal hatred of 
Catherine de Médici, had become the ad- 
miral of a piratical fleet in the Calvinist in- 
terest, so far winked at by Queen Elizabeth, 
that it had its head-quarters in the Channel 
islands, and thence was a most formidable 
foe to merchant vessels on the northern 
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and eastern coasts of France; and ofter 

indulged in descents on the coast, when 
the sailors—being in general the scum of 
the nation—were apt to comport them- 
selves more like American buccaneers 
than like champions of any form of reli- 
gion, 

La Sablerie was a Huguenot town, so 
they used no violence, but only swagger- 
ed about, demanding from Bailli La Grasse, 
in the name of their gallant Captain 
Latouche, contributions and provisions, 
and giving him to understand that if he 
did not comply to the uttermost it should 
be the worse for him. Their ship, it ap- 
peared, had been forced to put into the 
harbor, about two miles off, and Maitre 
Gardon and the young Abbé decided on 
walking thither to see it, and to have an 
interview with the captain, so as to secure 
a passage for Méricour at least. Indeed, 
Maitre Gardon had, in consultation with 
Eustacie, resolved, if he found things suit- 
able, to arrange for their all going together. 
She would be far safer out of France; 
and, although the Abbé alone could not 
have escorted her, yet Maitre Gardon 
would gladly have secured for her the 
additional protection of a young, strong, 
and spirited man; and Eustacie, who was 
no scribe, was absolutely relieved to have 
the voyage set before her as an alternative 
to the dreadful operation of composing 
a letter to the belle-mére, whom she had not 
seen since she had been seven years old, 
and of whose present English name she 
had the most indistinct ideas. 

However, the first sight of the ship 
overthrew all such ideas, It was a wretch- 
ed single-decked vessel, carrying far more 
sail than experienced nautical eyes would 
have deemed safe, and with no accom- 
modation fit for a woman and child, even 
had the aspect of captain or crew been 
more satisfactory—and the ruffianly ap- 
pearance and language of the former 
fully rivalled that of his sailors, It would 
have been mere madness to think of trust- 
ing the Lady in such hands; and without 
a word to each other, Gardon and Méri- 
cour resolved to give no hint even that 
she and her jewels were in La Sablerie, 
Méricour, however, made his bargain 
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with the captain, who undertook to trans- 
port him as far as Guernsey, whence he 
might easily make his way to Dorsetshire, 
where M. Gardon knew that Berenger’s 
English home had been. 

S86 Eustacie, with no small trouble and 
consideration, indited her letter—telling 
of her escape, the birth of her daughter, 
the dangers that threatened her child— 
and begging that its grandmother would 
give it a safe :ome in England, and love 
it for the sake of its father. An answer 
would find her at the Widow Noémi 
Laurent’s, rue des Trois Fées, La Sablerie. 
She could not bring herself to speak of 
the name of Espérance Gardon which had 
been saddled upon her; and even M. de 
Méricour remained in ignorance of her 
bearing this disguise. She recommended 
him to the kindness of her mother-in-law; 
and M. Gardon added another letter to 
the Lady, on behalf of the charge to whom 
he promised to devote himself until he 
should see them safe in friendly hands. 
Both letters were addressed, as best they 
might be, between Eustacie’s dim com- 
prehension of the word Thistlewood, 
and M. Gardon’s notion of spelling. 
“ Jadis, Baronne de Ribaumont,” was the 
securest part of the direction. 

And for a token, Eustacie looked over 
her jewels to find one that would serve 
for atoken; but the only ones she knew 
would be recognised, were ‘the brooch 
that had fastened the plume in Berenger’s 
bloody cap, and the chaplet of pearls. To 
part with the first, or to risk the second 
in the pirate-ship, was impossible, but 
Eustacie at last decided upon detaching 
the pear-shaped pearl which was nearest 
the clasp, and which was so remarkable 
in form and tint that there was no doubt 
of its being well known. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


UNDER THE WALNUT-TREE. 
“Tt is my mistress; 
Since she is living, let the time run on 
To good or bad.” 

Summer was nearly ended, and Lucy 
Thistlewood was presiding in the great 
kitchen of the Manor-house, standing 
under the latticed window near the large 
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oak-table, a white apron over her dress, 
presiding over the collecting of elder 
berries for the brew of household-wine 
for the winter. The maids stood round 
her with an array of beechen bowls or 
red and yellow crocks, while barefooted, 
bareheaded children came thronging in 
with rush or wicker baskets of the crim- 
son fruit, which the maids poured in 
sanguine cascades into their earthenware ; 
and Lucy requited with substantial 
slices of bread and cheese, and stout 
homely garments mostly of her own sew- 
ing. 

Lucy was altogether an inmate of her 
father’s house. She had not even been 
at Hurst Walwyn for many months; for 
her stepmother’s reiterated hopes that 
Berenger would make her his consolation 
for all he had suffered from his French 
spouse, rendered it impossible for her to 
meet him with sisterly unconsciousness ; 
and she therefore kept out of the way, 
and made herself so useful at home, that 
Dame Annora only wondered how it had 
been possible to spare her so long, and 
always wound up her praises by saying, 
that Berenger would learn in time how 
lucky he had been to lose the French 
puppet, and win the good English house- 
wife. 

If only tidings would have come that 
the puppet was safe married. That was 
the crisis which all the family desired yet 
feared for Berenger, since nothing else 
they saw would so detach his thoughts 
from the past as to leave him free to 
begin life again. The relapse brought on 
by the cruel reply to Osbert’s message 
had been very formidable; he was long 
insensible or delirious, and then came a 
state of annihilated thought, then of 
frightfully sensitive organs, when light, 
sound, movement, or scent were alike 
agony; and when he slowly revived, it 
was with such sunken spirits, that his 
silence was as much from depression as 
from difficulty of speech. His brain was 
weak, his limbs feeble, the wound in his 
mouth never painless; and all this neces- 
sarily added to his listless indifference 
and weariness, as though all youthful 
hope and pleasure were extinct in him, 
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He had ceased to refer to the past. Per- 
haps he had thought it over, and seen 
that the deferred escape, the request for 
the pearls, the tryst at the palace, and 
the detention from the king’s chamber, 
made an uglier case against Eustacie 
than he could endure to own even to 
himself. If his heart trusted, his mind 
could not argue out her defence, and his 
tongue would not serve him for discussion 
with his grandfather, the only person 
who could act for him. Perhaps the 
stunned condition of his mind made the 
suspense just within the bounds of endu- 
rance, while trust in his wife’s innocence 
rendered his inability to come to her aid 
well nigh intolerable; and doubt of her 
seemed both profanity and misery un- 
speakable. He could do nothing. He 
had shot his only shaft by sending Lan- 
dry Osbert, and had found that to endea- 
vor to induce his grandfather to use 
further measures was worse than useless, 
and was treated as mere infatuation. 
He knew that all he had to do was to 
endeavor for what patience he could 
win from Cecily’s sweet influence and 
guidance, and to wait till either certainty 
should come—that dreadful, miserable 
certainty that all looked for, and his very 
helplessness might be bringing about— 
or till he should regain strength to be 
again effective. 

And miserably slow work was this re- 
covery. No one had surgical skill to 
deal with so severe a wound as that 
which Narcisse had inflicted; and the 
daily pain and inconvenience it caused 
led to innumerable drawbacks that often 
—even after he had come as far as the 
garden—brought him back to his bed in 
a dark room, to blood-letting, and to 
speechlessness. No one knew much of 
his mind—Cecily perhaps the most, and 
next to her, Philip, who, from the time 
he had been admitted to his step- 
brother's presence, had been most 
assiduous in tending him, seemed to 
understand his least sign, and to lay 
aside all his boisterous roughness in his 
eager desire to do him service, The lads 
Had loved each other from the moment 
they had met as children, but never so 
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apparently as now, when all the rude 
horse-play of healthy youths was over— 
and one was dependant, the other con- 
siderate. And if Berenger had made no 
one else believe in Eustacie, he had 
taught Philip to view heras the “ Queen's 
men” viewed Mary of Scotland. Philip 
had told Lucy the rough but wholesome 
truth, that “Mother talks mere folly. 
Eustacie is no more to be spoken of with 
you than a pheasant with old brown 
Partlet; and Berry waits but to be well 
to bring her off from all her foes. And 
I'll go with him,” 

It was on Philip’s arm that Berenger 
first crept round the bowling green, and 
with Philip at his rein that he first en- 
dured to ride along the avenue on Lord 
Walwyn’s smooth-paced palfrey; and it 
was Philip who interrupted Lucy's 
household cares by rushing in and shout- 
ing, ‘Sister, here! I have wiled him to 
ride over the down, and he is sitting 
under the walnut-tree quite spent, and 
the three little wenches are standing in 
a row, weeping like so many little mer- 
maids. Come, I say!” 

Lucy at once followed him through 
the house, through the deep porch to the 
court, which was shaded by a noble 
walnut-tree, where Sir Marmaduke loved 
to sit among his dogs, There now sat 
Berenger, resting against the trunk, over- 
come by the heat and exertion of his 
ride. His cloak and hat lay on the 
ground; the dogs smelt round him, eager 
for the wonted caress, and his three little 
sisters stood a little aloof, clinging to one 
another, and crying piteously. 

It was their first sight of him; and it 
seemed to them as if he were behind a 
frightful mask. Even Lucy was not 
without a sensation of the kind, of this 
effect in the change from the girlish, 
rosy complexion to extreme paleness, on 
which was visible, in ghastly red and 
purple, the great scar left by Narcisse, 
from the temple on the one side to the 
ear on the other. 

The far more serious wound on the 
cheek was covered with a black patch, 
and the hair had almost entirely disap- 
peared from the head, only a few light 
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brown locks still hanging round the neck 
and temples, so that the bald brow gave 
a strange look of age; and the disfigure- 
ment was terrible, enhanced as it was 
by the wasting effect of nearly a year of 
sickness. Lucy was so much shocked, 
that she could hardly steady her voice to 
chide the children for not giving a better 
welcome to their brother. They would 
have clung round her, but she shook 
them off, and sent Annora in haste for her 
mother’s fan; while Philip arriving with 


a slice of diet-bread and a cup of sack, 


the one fanned him, and the other fed 
him with the morsels of the cake soaked 
in the wine, till he revived, looked up 
with eyes that were unchanged, and 
thanked them with a few faltering words, 
scarcely intelligible to Lucy. The little 
girls came nearer, and. curiously regarded 
him; but when he held out his hand to 
his favorite Dolly, she shrank back in 
reluctance. 

“Do not chide her,” he said wearily. 
“May she never become used to such 
marks!” 

“What, would you have her live 
among cowards?” exclaimed Philip; 
but Berenger, instead of answering, 
looked up at the front of the house, one 
of those fine Tudor fagades that seem all 
carved timber and glass lattice, and 
asked, so abruptly that Lucy doubted 
whether she heard him aright,—‘“ How 
many windows are there in this front?” 

“T never counted,” said Philip. 

“T have,” said Annora; “there are 
seven and thirty, besides the two little 
ones in the porch.” 

“None shall make them afraid,” he 
mutiered, “Who would dare build such 
a defenceless house over yonder”— 
pointing south, 

“Our hearts are guards enow,” said 
Philip, proudly. Berenger half smiled, 
as he was wont to do when he meant 
more than he could conveniently utter, 
and presently he asked, in the same 
languid, musing tone, “ Lucy, were you 
ever really affrighted ?” 

Lucy questioned whether he could be 
really in his right mind, as if the be- 
wilderment’ of his brain was again re- 
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turning; and while she paused, Annora 
exclaimed, “ Yes, when we were gather- 
ing cowslips, and the brindled cow ran 
at us, and Lucy could not run because 
she had Dolly in her arms. Oh! we 
were frightened then, till you 
brother.” 

“ Yes,” added Bessie; ‘“ and last win- 
ter too, when the owl shrieked at the 
window z 

“ And,” added Berenger, “ sister, what 
was your greatest time of revelry?” 

Annora again put in her word, “TI 
know, brother; you remember the fair- 


pame, 


day, when my Lady Grandame was 
angered because you and Lucy went on 
dancing when we and all the gentry had 
ceased, And when Lucy said she had 
not seen that you were left alone, Aunt 
Cecily said it was because the eyes of 
discretion were lacking.” 

“Oh, the 
grander,” said Bessie. 


feast was far 
“Then Lucy had 
her first satin farthingale, and three gal- 
lants, besides my brother, wanted to 
dance with her.” 

Blushing deeply, Lucy tried to hush 
the little ones, much perplexed by the 
questions, and confused by the answers. 
Could he be contrasting the life where a 
vicious cow had been the most alarming 
object, a greensward dance with a step- 
brother the greatest gaiety, the dye of 
the elder-juice the deepest stain, with 
the temptations and perils that had beset 
one equally young? 


Christmas 


testing his head 
on his hand, his elbow on his knee, he 
seemed to be musing in a reverie that he 
could hardly brook, as his young brow 

yas knitted by care and despondency. 

Suddenly, the sounds in the village 
rose from the quiet sleepy summer hum 
into a fierce yell of derisive vituperation, 
causing Philip at once to leap up, and 
the court to the entrance- 
gate, while Lucy called after him some 
vain sisterly warning against mingling in 
a fray. 

It seemed as if his interposition had a 
good effect, for the uproar lulled almost 
as soon as he had hurried to the scene of 


run across 


action ; and presently he re-appeared, ea- 


gerand breathless. “I told them to bring 
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him up here,” he said; “they would 
have flogged him at the cart’s-tail, the 
rogues, just because my father is out of 
the way. I could not make out his 
jargon, but you can, brother; and make 
that rascal Spinks let him go.” 

“ What should I have to do with it?” 
said Berenger, shrinking from the sudden 
exposure of his scarred face and maimed 
speech. ‘I am no magistrate.” 

“But you can understand him; he is 
French, the poor rogue—yes, French, I 
tell you! He shrieked out piteously to 
me something about a letter, and want- 
ing to ask his way. Ah! I thought that 
would touch you, and it will cost you 
little pains,” added Philip, as Berenger 
snatched up his broad Spanish hat, and 


slouching it over his face, rose, and, lean- 


ing upon Annora’s shoulder, stepped for- 
ward, just as the big burly blacksmith 
constable, cobbler 
advanced, dragging along by a cord 
round the wrists, a slight figure with a 
red woollen sailor's shirt, ragged black 
hosen, bare head, and almost bare feet. 

Doffing their caps, the men began an 
awkward salutation to the young Lord 
on his recovery, but he only touched his 
beaver in return, and demanded, “ How 
now; what have you bound him for?” 

“You see, my Lord,” began the con- 
stable, “there have been a sort of va- 
grants of late, and I'll be bound ’twas no 
four-legged fox as took Gaffer Shepherd’s 
lamb.” 

The peroration was broken off, for, with 
a start as if he had been shot, Berenger 


cried aloud, ‘‘ Mericour! the Abbé!” 
“Ah, Monsieur, if you know me,” 


cried the young man, raising his head, 
“free me from this shame—aid me in my 
mission |” 

“Loose him, fellows,” shouted Beren- 
ger; “Philip, a knife—Lucy, those scis- 
sors.” 

“Tis my duty, my Lord,” said Spinks 
gruffly. ‘All vagabonds to be apprehend- 
ed and flogged at the cart’s-tail, by her 
Grace’s special commands. — How is it to 
be answered to his Honor, Sir Marma- 
duke ?” 

“Oaf!” cried Philip, “you durst not 


and small shrivelled 
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have used such violence had my father 
been at home! Don’t you see my broth- 
er knows him? ” 

With hands trembling with haste, Ber- 
enger had seized on the scissors that, house- 
wife-like, hung at Lucy’s waist, and was 
cutting the rope, exclaiming in French, 
“Pardon, pardon, friend, for so shameful 
a reception.” 

“ Sir,” was the reply, without asign of 
recognition, “if, indeed, you know my 
name, I entreat you to direct me to the 
chateau of le Sieur Tistéfote, whose Lady 
was once Baronne de Ribaumont.” 

“My mother! Ah, my friend, my 
friend! what would you,” he cried, in a 
tone of tremulous hope and fear, laying 
one hand on Méricour’s shoulder, and 
about to embrace him. 

Méricour retreated from the embrace 
with surprise and almost horror. “Is it 
indeed you, M. le Baron. But no, my 
message is to no such person.” ‘ 

“A message—from her—speak!” gasped 
Berenger, starting forward as though to 
rend it from him; but the high-spirited 
young man crossed his arms on his 
breast, and gazing at the group with in- 
dignant scorn, made answer, ‘ My mes- 
sage is from her who deems herself a 
widow, to the mother of the husband 
whom she little imagines to be not only 
alive but consoled.” 

“Faithful! faithful!” burst ont Beren- 
ger, with a wild, exultant, strangely- 
ringing shout. ‘ Woe, woe, to those who 
would have had me doubt her. Philip— 
Lucy—hear! Her truth is clear to all the 
world!” Then changing back again to 
French, “ Ten thousand blessings on you. 
Méricour. You have seen her! Where 
—how ?” 

Méricour still spoke with frigid po- 
liteness, “I had the honor to part with 
Madame la Baronne de Ribaumont in the 
town of La Sablerie, among humble Hu- 
guenot guardians, to whom she had fled, 
to save her infant's life—when no aid 
came.” 

He was obliged to break off, for Be- 
renger, stunned by the sudden rush of 
emotion, reeled as he stood, and would 
have fallen but for the prompt support of 
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Lucy, who was near enough to guide him 
back to rest upon the bench, saying re- 
sentfully in French as she did so, “ My 
brother is still very ill. I pray you, sir, 
have a care.” 

She had not half understood the rapid 
words of the two young men, Philip far 
less, and the constable and his crew of 
course not at all; and Spinks pushed for- 
ward among the group as he saw Beren- 
ger sink back on the bench; and once 
more collaring his prisoner, exclaimed, 
almost angrily to Philip, “ There now, sir, 
you've had enough of the vagabond. 
We'll keep him tight ere he bewitches 
any more of you.” 

This rude interference proved an instant 
restorative. Berenger sprang up at once, 
and seizing Spinks’ arm, exclaimed, 
“ Hands off, fellow! This is my friend 
—a gentleman, He brings me tidings of 
infinite gladness. Who insults him, in- 
sults me.” 

Spinks scarcely withdrew his hand 
from Méricour’s neck; and scowling, 


said, “‘ Very odd gentleman—very queer : 


tidings, Master Berenger, to fell you like 
an ox. I must be answerable for the fel- 
low till his Honor comes.” 

“Ah! Zh quot, wherefore not show the 
canaille your sword?” said Méricour, 
impatiently. 

“Tt may not be, here, in England,” 
said Berenger (who fortunately was not 
wearing his weapon). “And in good 
time here comes my step-father,” as the 
gate swung back, and Sir Marmaduke 
and Lady Thistlewood rode through it, 
the former sending his voice far before 
him to demand the meaning of the hurly- 
burly that filled his court. 

Philip was the first to spring to his 
rein, exclaiming, “ Father, it is a French- 
man whom Spinks would have flogged 

_ at the cart’s tail; but it seems he is a 
friend of Berenger’s, and has brought him 
tidings. I know not what—about his 
wife, I believe—anyway he is beside 
himself with joy.” . 

“Sir, your Honor,” shouted Spinks, 
again seizing Méricour, and striving to 
drag him forward, “I would know wheth- 
er the law is to be hindered from taking 
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its course because my young Lord there 
is a Frenchman and bewitched.” 

“ Ah,” shrieked Lady Thistlewood, “I 
knew it. They will have sent secret 
poison to finish him, Keep the fellow 
safe, He will cast it in the air,” 

“Aye, aye, my Lady,” said Spinks, 
“there are plenty of us to testify that 
he made my young Lord fall back as in 
a swoon, and reel like one distraught, 
Pray Heaven it have not gone further.” 

“Sir,” exclaimed Berenger, who on 
the other side held his friend's hand tight, 
“this is a noble gentleman—the brother 
of the Duke de Méricour. He has come 
at great risk to bring me tidings of my 
dear and true wife. And not one word 
will these demented rascals let me hear 
with their senseless clamor.’ 

“Berenger! You here, my boy?” ex- 
claimed Sir Marmaduke, more amazed by 
this than all the rest. 

“ He touches him—he holds him! Ah! 
will no one take him away?” screamed 
Lady. Thistlewood. Nor would Spinks 
have been slow in obeying her if Sir 
Marmaduke had not swung his substan- 
tial form to the ground, and stepping up 
to the prisoner, rudely clawed on one 
side by Spinks, and affectionately grasped 
on the other.side by Berenger. 

“Let go, both,” shouted the knight. 
“Does he speak English? Peace, dame. 
If the lad be bewitched, it is the right 
way. He looks like another man. Eh, 
lad, what does your friend say for him- 
self?” 

“Sir,” said Berenger, interpreting Méri- 
cour’s words as they were spoken, “he 
has been robbed and misused at sea by 
Montgomery’s pirate crews. He fled 
from court for the religion’s sake; he 
met her—my wife,” (the voice was scarce- 
ly intelligible, so tremulously was it spo- 
ken) “in hiding among the Huguenots— 
he brings a letter and a token from her 
to my mother.” 

“Ha! and you know him? You 
avouch him to be what he represents 
himself?” 

“T knew him at court. I know him 
well. Father, make these fellows cease 
their insults! I have heard nothing yet. 
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See here!” holding out what Méricour 
had put into his hand; “ this you cannot 
doubt, mother.” 

“Parted the pearls! Ah, the little 
minx! ” cried the Lady, as she recognized 
the jewels.” 

“T thought he had been robbed ?” 
added Sir Marmaduke. 

“The gentleman doubts?” said Méri- 
cour, catching some of the words, “He 
should know that what is confided to a 
French gentleman is only taken from him 
with his life. Much did I lose; but the 
pearl I kept hidden in my mouth.” 

Therewith he produced the letter. 
Lady Thistlewood pronounced that no 
power on earth should induce her to open 
it, and drew off herself and her little 
girls to a safe distance from the secret 
poison she fancied it contained; while 
Sir Marmaduke was rating the constables 
for taking advantage of his absence to in- 
terpret the Queen’s Vagrant Act in their 
own violent fashion; ending, however, 
by sending them round to the buttery- 
hatch to drink the: young Lord’s health. 
For the messenger, the gocd knight 
heartily grasped his hand, welcoming him 
and thanking him for having “ brought 
.comfort to yon poor lad's heart.” 

But there Sir Marmaduke paused, 
doubting whether the letter had indeed 
brought comfort; for Berenger, who had 
seized on it, when it was refused by his 
mother, was sitting under the tree—turn- 
ing away indeed, but not able to conceal 
that his tears were gushing down like 
rain, The anxious exclamation of his 
step-father roused him at length, but he 
scarce found power or voice to utter, as 
he thrust the letter into the knight’s hand, 
“Ah! see what has she not suffered for 
me? me, whom you would have had be- 
lieve her faithless ?” 

He then grasped his friend’s arm, and 
with him disappeared into the house, 
leaving Sir Marmaduke holding the let- 
ter in a state of the utmost bewilder- 
ment, and calling by turns on his wife 
and daughter to read and explain it to 
him, 

And as Lucy read the letter, which her 
mother could not yet prevail on her- 

Vou. VII.—9 


self to touch, she felt at each word more 
grateful to the good Aunt Cecily, whose 
influence had taught her always to view 
Berenger as a brother, and not to con- 
demn unheard the poor young wife. If 
she had not been thus guarded, what dis- 
tress might not this day of joy to Beren- 
ger have brought to Lucy. Indeed, Lady 
Thistlewood was vexed enough as it was, 
and ready to carry her incredulity to the 
most inconsistent lengths. “It was alla 
trick for getting the poor boy back, that 
they might make an end of him alto- 
gether.” Tell her they thought him 
dead.—“ Tilley-valley! it was a mere at- 
tempt on her own good-nature, to get a 
little French impostor on her hands, Let 
Sir Duke look well to it, and take care 
that her poor boy was not decoyed among 
them. The Frenchman might be cutting 
his throat at that moment! Where was 
he? Had Sir Duke been so lost as to let 
them out of sight together ? No one had 
either pity or prudence now that her poor 


father was gone;” and she began to: 
5 ) 5 


weep. 

“No great fear on that score, dame,” 
laughed the knight. ‘“ Did you not hear 
the lad shouting for ‘ Phil, Phil!’ almost 


in a voice like old times. It does one: 


good to hear it.” 

Just at twilight, Berenger came down 
the steps, conducting a graceful gentle- 
man in black, to whom Lady Thistle- 
wood’s instinct impelled her to make a 
low courtesy, before Berenger had said, 
“Madam, allow me to present to you 
my friend, the Abbé de Méricour.” 

“Ts it the same?” whispered Bessie to 
Annora. ‘Surely he is translated! ” 

“ Only into Philip’s old mourning suit. 
I know it by the stain on the knee.” 

“Then it is translated, too. Never did 
it look so well on Philip! See, our 
mother is quite gracious: to him;. she 
speaks to him as though he were some 
noble visitor to my Lord.” 


Therewith Sir Marmaduke came for-- 


ward, shook Méricour with all his might 
by the hand, shouted to him his hearty 
thanks for the good he had done his poor 
lad, and assured him of a welcome from the 
very bottom ofhis heart. The good knight 
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would fain have kept both Berenger and 
his friend at the Manor, but Berenger 
was far too impatient to carry home his 
joy, and only begged the loan of a horse 
for Méricour. For himself, he felt as if 
fatigue or dejection would never touch 
him again, and he kissed his mother and 
his sisters, including Lucy, all round, with 
an effusion of delight. 

“Ts that indeed your step-father?” 
said Méricour, as they rode away to- 
gether. ‘“ And the young man, is he your 
half-brother ?” 

“ Brother wholly in dear love,” said 
Berenger; “no blood relation. The lit- 
tle girls are my mother’s children.” 

“ Ah! so large a family all one? 
at home? None in gonvents?” 

* “We have no convents.” 

“Ah, no. But all at home! All at 
peace! This is a strange place, your 
England.” 


All 


CHAPTER XXII. 


DEPARTURE. 

Méricour found the welcome at Hurst 
Walwyn as kindly and more polished 
than that at Combe Manor. He was 
more readily understood, and found him- 
self in his natural element. Lord Wal- 
Wyn, in especial, took much notice of 
him, and conversed with him long and 
earnestly ; while Berenger, too happy and 
too weary to exert himself to say many 
words, sat as near Cecily as he could, 
treating her as though she, who had nev- 
er contradicted in his trust in Eustacie, 
were the only person who could worthily 
share his infinite relief, peace, and thank- 
fulness. 

Lord Walwyn said scarcely anything 
to his grandson that night, only when 
Berenger, as usual, bent his knee to ask 
his blessing on parting for the night, he 
said, gravely, “Son, I am glad of your 
joy; I fear me you have somewhat to 
pardon your grandsire. Come to my 
library so soon as morning prayers be 
over; we willspeakthen. Not now, my 
dear lad,” he added, as Berenger, with 
tears in his eyes, kissed his hand, and 
would have begun; “you are too*much 
worn and spent to make my deaf ears 
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hear. 
you.” 

It was a delight to see the young face 
freed from the haggard, dejected expres- 
sion that had been sadder than the out- 
ward wounds; and yet it was so ques- 
tionable how far the French connection 
was acceptable to the family, that when 
Berenger requested Mr. Adderley to 
make mention of the mercy vouchsafed 
to him in the morning devotions, the 
chaplain bowed, indeed, but took care to 
ascertain that his so doing would be 
agreeable to my Lord and my Lady. 

He found that if Lady Walwyn was 
still inclined to regret that the French- 
woman was so entirely a wife, and 
thought Berenger had been very hasty 
and imprudent, yet that the old Lord was 
chiefly distressed at the cruel injustice he 
had so long heen doing this poor young 
thing. A strong sense of justice, and long 
habit of dignified self-restraint, alone pre- 
vented Lord Walwyn from severely cen- 
suring Mr, Adderley for misrepresenta- 
tions; but the old nobleman recollected 
that Walsingham had been in the same 
story, and was too upright to visit his 
own vexation on the honestly-mistaken 
tutor. 

However, when Berenger made his ap- 
pearance in the study, looking as if not 
one night, but weeks, had been spent in 
recovering health and spirit, the old man’s 
first word was a gentle rebuke for his 
having been left unaware of how far mat- 
ters had gone; but he cut short the at- 
tempted reply, by saying he knew it was 
chiefly owing to his own overhasty con- 
clusion, and fear of letting his grandson 
injure himself by vainly discussing the 
subject. Now, however, he examined 
Berenger closely on all the proceedings 
at Paris and at Montpipeau, and soon un- 
derstood that the ceremony had been 
renewed, ratifying the vows taken in in- 
fancy. The old statesman’s face cleared 
up at once: for as he explained that he 
had now no anxieties as to the validity 
of the marriage by English law, at least, 
in spite of the decree from Rome, which, 
as he pointed out to his grandson, wae 
wholly contingent on the absence of con- 
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sent, since the parties had come to an age 
for free will. Had he known of this, the 
remarriage, he said, he should certainly 
have been less supine. Why had Ber- 
enger been silent ? 

“T was commanded, sir. I fear I have 
transgressed the command by mentioning 
it now. I must pray you to be secret.” 

“ Secret, foolish lad. Know you not 
that the rights of your wife and your child 
rest upon it?” and as the change in Ber- 
enger’s looks showed that he had not com- 
prehended the full importance of the 
second ceremony as nullifying the papal 
sentence, which could only quash the first 
on the ground of want of mutual consent, 
he proceeded, “Command, quotha? 
Who there had any right to command 
you, boy ?” 

“ Only one, sir.” 

“ Come, this is no moment for lovers’ 
folly. It was not the girl, then? Then 
it could be no other than the miserable 
King—was it so?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Berenger. 
me as King, and requestéd me as the 
friend who gave her tome. I could do 
no otherwise, and I thought it would 
be but a matter of a few days, and that 
our original marriage was the only im- 
portant one,” 

“Have you any parchment to prove 
it?” 

“No, sir. 


“ He bade 


It passed but as a ceremony 
to satisfy the Queen’s scruples ere she 
gave my wife to me to take home. I 
even think the King was displeased at 
her requiring it.” 

“Was Mr. Sidney a witness?” 

“No, sir. None was present, save the 
King and Queen, her German countess, 
and the German priest.” 

“The day?” 

“Tammas-day.” 

“The first of August of the year of 
grace 1572. I will write to Walsing- 
ham to obtain the testimony, if possible, 
of King or of priest; but belike they 
will deny it all. 
trick, Shame upon it that a king should 
dig pits for so small game as you, my 
poor lad,” 

“Verily, my Lord,” said Berenger; 
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“T think the King meant us kindly, and 
would gladly have sped us well away. 
Methought he felt his bondage bitterly, 
and would fain have dared to be a true 
King. Even at the last, he bade me to 
his garde-robe, and all there were un- 
hurt.” 

“And wherefore obeyed you not?” 

“The carouse would have kept me 
too late for our flight.” 

“King’s behests may not lightly be 
disregarded,” said the old courtier, with 
“ However, since he showed 
such seeming favor to you, surely you 
might send a petition to him privately, 
through Sir Francis Walsingham, to let 
the priest testify to your renewal of con- 
tract, engaging not to ube it to his detri- 
ment in France.” 

“T will do so, sir. Meanwhile,” he 
added, as one who felt he had earned a 
right to be heard in his turn, “I have 
your permission to hasten to bring home 
my wife?” 

Lord Walwyn was startled at this 
demand from one still so far from re- 
Even this talk, 
eager as the youth was, had not been 
sarried on without much difficulty, re- 
petitions, and altered phrases, when he 
could not pronounce distinctly enough 
to be understood, and the effort brought 
He could 
take little solid food, had hardly any 
strength for walking or riding; and, 
though all his wounds were whole, 
except that one unmanageable shot in 
the mouth, he looked entirely unfit to 
venture on a long journey in the very 
country that had sent him home a year 
before scarcely alive. Lord Walwyn 
had already. devised what he thought a 
far mcre practicable arrangement, namely, 
to send Mr. Adderley and some of my 
Lady's women by sea, under the charge 
of Master Hobbs, a shipmaster at Wey- 
mouth, who traded with Bordeaux for 
wine, and could easily put in near La 
Sablerie, and bring off the Lady and 
child, and, if she wished it, the pastor 
to whom such a debt of gratitude was 
owing. 

Berenger was delighted with 
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notion of the sea rather than the land 
journey; but he pointed out at once 
that this would remove all objection 
to his going in person. He had often 
been out whole nights with the fisher- 
men, and knew that a sea-voyage would 
be better for his health than anything, 
—certainly better than pining and lan- 
guishing at home, as he had done for. 
months. He could not bear to think of 
separation from Eustacie an hour longer 
than needful; nay, she had been cruelly 
entreated enough already; and as long 
as he could keep his feet, it was abso- 
lutely due to her that he should not let 
others, instead of himself, go in search 
of her. It would be almost death to 
him to stay at home. 

Lord Walwyn looked at the pallid, 
wasted face, with all its marks of suffer- 
ing and intense eagerness of expression, 
increased by the difficulty of utterance 
and need of subduing agitation. He 
felt that the long-misunderstood patience 
and endurance had earned something; 
and he knew, too, that for all his grand- 
son’s submission and respect, the boy, 
as a husband and father, had rights and 
duties that would assert themselves 
manfully if opposed. It was true that 
the sea-voyage obviated many difficul- 
ties, and it was better to consent with a 
good grace than drive one hitherto so 
dutiful to rebellion. He did then con- 
sent, and was rewarded by the lightning 
flash of joy and gratitude in the bright 
blue eyes, and the fervent pressure and 
kiss of his hand, as Berenger exclaimed, 
“Ah! sir, Eustacie will be such a 
daughter to you. You should have seen 
how the Admiral liked her!” 

The news of Lord Walwyn’'s consent 
raised much commotion in the family. 
Dame Annora was sure her poor son 
would be murdered outright this time, 
and that nobody cared because he was 
only her son; and she strove hard to stir 
up Sir Marmaduke to remonstrate with 
her father; but the good knight had 
never disputed a judgment of “my 
Lord’s” in his whole life, and had even 
received his first wife from his hands, 
when forsaken by the gay Annora. So 
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she could only ride over to Combe, be 
silenced by her father, as effectually as if 
Jupiter had nodded, and bewail and mur- 
mur to her mother till she lashed Lady 
Walwyn up into finding every possible 
reason why Berenger should and must 
sail, Then she went home, was very 
sharp with Lucy, and was reckoned by 
saucy little Nan to have nineteen times 
exclaimed, “ Tilley-valley ” in the course 
of one day. 

The effect upon Philip was a vehement 
insistance on going with his brother. He 
was sure no one else would see to Berry 
half as well; and as to letting Berry go 
to be murdered again without him, he 
would not hear of it; he must go, he 
would not stay at home; he should not 
study; no, no, he should be ready to 
hang himself for vexation, and thinking 
what they were doing to his brother. 
And thus he extorted from his kind- 
hearted father an avowal that he should 
be easier about the lad if Phil were there, 
and that he might go, provided Berry 
would have him, and my Lord saw no 
objection. The first point was soon set- 
tled; and as to the second, there was no 
reason at all that Philip should not go 
where his brother did. In fact, except- 
ing for Berenger’s state of health, there 
was hardly any risk about the-matter. 
Master Hobbs, to whom Philip rode down 
ecstatically to request him to come and 
speak to my Lord, was a stout, honest, 
experienced seaman, who was perfectly 
at home in the Bay of Biscay, and had 
so strong a feudal feeling for the house 
of Walwyn, that he placed himself and 
his best ship, the Throstle, entirely at his 
disposal. The TZhrostle was a capital 
sailor, and carried arms quite sufficient in 
English hands to protect her against Al- 
gerine corsairs or Spanish pirates. He 
only asked for a week to make her cabin 
ready for the reception of a Lady, and 
this time was spent in sending a post to 
London, to obtain for Berenger the per- 
mit from the Queen, and the passport 
from the French Ambassador, without 
which he could not safely have gone; 
and, as a further precaution, letters were 
requested from some of the secret agents 
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of the Huguenots to facilitate his admission 
into La Sablerie. 

In the mean time, poor Mr. Adderley 
had submitted meekly to the decree that 
sentenced him to weeks of misery on 
board the Throstle, but, to his infinite 
relief, an inspection of the cabins proved 
the space so small, that Berenger repre- 
sented to his grandfather that the ex- 
cellent tutor would be only an incum- 
brance to himself and every one else, and 
that with Philip he should need no one. 
Indeed, he had made such a start into 
vigor and alertness during the last few 
days that there was far less anxiety about 
him, though with several sighs for poor 
Osbert. Cecily, almost as if it were a 
jest, initiated Philip into her simple rules 
for her patient’s treatment in case of the 

_return of his more painful symptoms. 
The notion of sending female attendants 
for Eustacie was also abandoned, her 
husband’s presence rendered them un- 
necessary, or they might be procured at 
La Sablerie; and thus it happened that 
the only servants whom Berenger was to 
take with him were Humfrey Holt and 
John Smithers, the same honest fellows 
whose steadiness had so much conduced 
to his rescue at Paris. 

Claude de Méricour had in the mean 
time been treated as an honored guest at 
Combe Walwyn, and was in good esteem 
with its master. He would have set forth 
at once on his journey to Scotland, but 
that Lord Walwyn advised him to wait 
and ascertain the condition of his relatives 
there before throwing himself on them. 
Berenger had, accordingly, when writing 
to Sidney by the messenger above-men- 
tioned, begged him to find out from Sir 
Robert Melville, the Scottish Envoy, all 
he could about the family whose designa- 
tion he wrote down at a venture from 
Méricour’s lips. 

Sidney returned a most affectionate 
answer, saying that he had never been 
able to believe the little shepherdess a 
traitor, and was charmed that she had 
proved herself a heroine ; he should en- 
deavor to greet her with all his best 
powers as a poet, when she should 
brighten the English Court; but his 
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friend, Master Spenser, alone was fit to 
celebrate such constancy. As to M. 
l’Abbé de Méricour’s friends, Sir Robert 
Melville had recognized their name at 
once, and had pronounced them to be 
fierce Catholics and Queensmen, so sorely 
pressed by the Douglases, that it was be- 
lieved they would soon fly the country 
altogether; and Sidney added what Lord 
Walwyn had alreadysaid, that to seek Scot- 
land rather than France as a resting-place 
in which to weigh between Calvinism and 
Catholicism, was only the fire instead of 
the frying-pan; since there the parties 
were trebly hot and fanatical. His coun- 
sel was'that M. de Méricour should so 
far conform himself to the English Church 
as to obtain admission to one of the uni- 
versities, and through his uncle of Leice- 
ster, he could obtain for him an opening 
at Oxford, where he might fully study 
the subject. 

There was much to incline Méricour to 
He had had much 
conversation with Mr. Adderley, and had 
attended his ministrations in the chapel, 
and both satisfied him far better than 
what he had seen among the French Cal- 
vinists; and the peace and family affec- 
tion of the two houses were like a new 
world to him, But he had not yet made 
up his mind to that absolute disavowal 
of his own branch of the Church, which 
alone could have rendered him eligible 
for any foundation at Oxford, should his 
attainments in classics, Mr. Adderley 
thought, reach such a standard as to gain 
one of the very few scholarships open to 
foreigners; and his noble blood revolted 
at becoming a pensioner of Leicester’s, or 
of any other nobleman. 

Lord Walwyn, upon this, made an ear- 
nest offer of his hospitality, and entreated 
the young man to remain at Hurst Wal- 
wyn till the return of Berenger and Phi- 
lip, during which time he might study 
under the directions of Mr. Adderley, and 
come to a decision whether to seek recon- 
ciliation with his native Church and his 
brother, or to remain in England. In 
this latter case, he might perhaps accom- 
pany both the youths to Oxford, for, in 
spite of Berenger’s marriage, his educa- 
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tion was still not supposed to be com- 
plete. And when Méricour still demurred 
with reluctance to become a burthen on 
the bounty of the noble house, he was re- 
minded gracefully of the debt of grati- 
tude that the family owed to him for the 
relief he had brought to Berenger; and, 
moreover, Dame Annora giggled out that, 
“if he would teach Nan and Bess to 
speak and read French and Italian, it 
would be worth something to them.” 
The others of the family would have 
hushed up this uncalled-for proposal ; but 
Méricour caught at it as the most con- 
genial mode of returning the obligation. 
Every morning he undertook to walk or 
ride over to the Manor, and there gave his 
lessons to the young ladies, with whom he 
was extremely popular. He was a far 
more brilliant teacher than Lucy, and ten 
thousand times preferable to Mr. Adder- 
ley, who had once begun to teach Annora 
her accidence with lamentable want of 
success. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE EMPTY CRADLE, 


“ Rager to know 
The worst, and with that fatal certainty 
To terminate intolerable dread, 
He spurred his courser forward—all his fears 
Too surely are fulfilled.” 
Southey. 


Contrary winds made the voyage of the 
Throstle much more tardy than had been 
reckoned on by Berenger’s impatience; 
but hope was before him, and he often 
remembered his days in the little vessel 
as much happier than he had known them 
to be at the time. 

It was in the calm days of bright Oc- 
tober that Captain Hobbs at length was 
putting into the little harbor nearest to 
La Sablerie. Berenger, on that morning, 
had for the first time been seized by a fit 
of anxiety as to the impression his face 
would make, with its terrible purple scar, 
great patch, and bald forehead, and had 
brought out a little black velvet mask, 
called a tour de nez, often used inriding to 
protect the complexion, intending to pre- 
pare Eustacie for his disfigurement. He 
had fastened on acarnation-colored sword 
knot, wound a scarf of the same color 
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across his shoulder, clasped a long ostrich 
plume into his broad Spanish hat, and 
looked out his deeply-fringed Spanish 
gloves; and Philip was laughing merrily, 
not to say rudely, at him. for trying to 
deck himself out so bravely. 

“See, Master Hobbs,” cried the boy 
in his high spirits, as he followed his 
brother on deck, ‘“ You did not know you 
had so fine a gallant on board, 
braveries for my Lady.” 

“Hush, Phil,” broke in Berenger, who 
had hitherto taken all the raillery in per- 
fect good part. ‘ What is amiss, Master 
Hobbs?” 

“T cannot justly say, sir,” returned 
Master Hobbs, without taking his gaze 
off the coast, “but by yonder banks and 
creeks this should be the Sables d'Olonne; 
and I do not see the steeple of La Sable- 
rie, which has always been the landmark 
for the harbor of St. Julien.” 

“What do you understand by that?” 
asked Berenger, more struck by his man- 
ner than his words. 

“ Well, sir, if I am right, a steeple that 


Here be 


has stood three or four hundred years 
does not vanish out of sight like a cloud 
It may be light- 
ning, to be sure; or the Protestants may 
have had it down for Popery; but me- 
thinks they would have too much Chris- 
tian regard for poor mariners than to 
knock down the only landmark on this 
coast till you come to Nissard spire.” 
Then he hailed the man at the mast-head, 
demanding if he saw the steeple of La 
Sablerie. ‘No, no, sir.” But as other 
portions of the land became clearer, there 
was no doubt that the Throstle was right 
in her bearings; so the skipper gave or- 
ders to cast anchor and lower a boat. 
The passengers would have pressed him 
with inquiries as to what he thought the 
absence of his landmark could portend; 
but he hurried about, and shouted orders, 
with the deaf despotism of a nautical com- 
marider;,and only when all was made 
ready, turned round and said, “ Now, sir, 
maybe you had best let me go ashore 
first, and find out how the land lies.” 

“Never!” said Berenger, in an agony 
of impatience. 
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“T thought so,” said the captain. 
“Well, then, sir, your fellows ready? 
Armed? All right.” 

So Berenger descended to the boat, 
followed by Philip; next came the cap- 
tain, and then the two servinginen, Six 
of the crew were ready to row them to 
the shore, and were bidden by their cap- 
tain to return at once to the vessel, and 
only return on a signal from him. The 
surging rush of intense anxiety, sure to 
precede the destined moment of the con- 
summation of hope long deferred, kept 
Berenger silent, choked by something 
between fear and prayer; but Philip, less 
engrossed, asked Master Hobbs if it were 
not strange that none of the inhabitants 
of the squalid little huts on the shore had 
not put out to greet them in some of the 
boats that were drawn up on the beach. 

“Poor wretches,” said Hobbs; “ they 
scarce know friend from foe, and are 
slow to run their heads into the lion’s 
mouth. Strange fellows have the im- 
pudence to sail under our flag at times.” 

However, as they neared the low, flat, 
sandy shore, a few red caps peeped out at 
the cottage doors, and then, apparently 
gaining confidence from the survey, some 
wiry active figures appeared, and were 
hailed by Hobbs. His Bordeaux trade 
had rendered him master of the coast 
language; and a few incomprehensible 
shouts between him and the natives re- 
sulted in a line being thrown to them, 
and the boat dragged as near as possible 
to the landing-place, when half-a-dozen 
ran up, splashing with their bare legs, to 
offer their shoulders for the transport of 
the passengers, both of whom were seized 
upon before they were aware, Philip 
struggling with all his might, till a call 
from Captain Hobbs warned him to re- 
sign himself; and then he became almost 
helpless with laughter at the figure cut 
by the long-legged Berenger upon a 
small fisherman’s back. 

They were landed. Could it be that 
Berenger was only two miles—only half 
an hour's walk from Eustacie? The 
bound his heart gave as he touched the 
shore seemed tostiflehim, He could not 
believe it. Yet he knew how fully he 
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had believed it, the next moment, when 
he listened to what the fishermen were 
saying to Captain Hobbs. 

“Did Monsieur wish to go to La Sa- 
blerie? Ah! then he did not know what 
had happened. The soldiers had been 
there; there had been a great burning. 
They had been out in their boats at sea, 
but they had seen the sky red—red as a 
furnace all night; and the steeple was 
down. ‘Surely, Monsieur had missed the 
steeple that was a guide to all poor sea- 
farers; and now they had to go all the 
way to Brancour to sell their fish.” 

“ And the townspeople?” Hobbs asked. 

“Ah! poor things; ’twas pity of 
them, for they-were honest folk to deal 
with, even if they were heretics, * They 
loved fish at other seasons if not in Lent; 
and it seemed but a fair return to go up 
and bury as many of them as were not 
burnt to nothing in their church; and 
Don Colombeau, the good priest of Nis- 
sard, has said it was a pious work; and 
he was a saint, if anyone was,” 

* Alack, sir,” said Hobbs, laying his 
hand on the arm of Berenger, who seemed 
neither to have breathed nor moved while 
the man was speaking; “I feared that 
there had been some such bloody work 
when I missed the steeple. But take 
heart yet, your Lady is very like to have 
been out of the way. We might make 
for La Rochelle, and there learn!” Then, 
again to the fisherman, “‘ None escaped, 
fellow?” 

“‘ Notone,” replied the man. “ They say 
that one of the great folks was in a special 
rage with them for sheltering the Lady he 
should have wedded, but who had broken 
convent and turned heretic ; and they had 
victualed Montgomery's pirates, too.” 

“ And the Lady?” continued Hobbs, 
ever trying to get a more supporting hold 
of his young charge, in case the rigid 
tension of his limbs should suddenly relax. 

“T cannot tell, sir. Iam a poor fisher; 
but I could guide you to the place where 
old Gillot is always poking about, He 
listened to their preachings, and knows 
more than we do,” 

“Let us go,” said Berenger, at once 
beginning to stride along in his heavy 
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boots through the deep sand. Philip, 
who had hardly understood a word of 
the patois, caught hold of him, and begged 
to be told what had happened; but Master 
Hobbs drew the boy off, and explained 
to him and the two men what were 
the dreadful tidings that had wrought 
such a change in Berenger’s demeanor. 
The way over the shifting sands was toil- 
some enough to all the rest of the party ; 
but Berenger scarcely seemed to feel the 
deep plunge at every step as they almost 
ploughed their way along for the weary 
two miles, before a few green bushes and 
half-choked trees showed that they were 
reaching the confines of the sandy waste. 
Berenger had not uttered a word the 
whole *time, and his silence hushed the 
others. The ground began to rise, grass 
was seen still struggling to grow, and 
presently a large straggling mass of black 
and gray ruins revealed themselves, with 
the remains of a once well-trodden road 
leading to them. But the road led toa 
gateway choked by a fallen jamb and 
barred door, and the guide led them 
round the ruins of the wall to the opening 
where the breach had been. The sand 
was already blowing in, and no doubt veil- 
ed much; for the streets were scarcely 
traceable through remnants of houses 
more or less dilapidated, with shreds of 
broken or burnt household furniture 
within them. 

“Ask him for la rue des Trois Fées,” 
hoarsely whispered Berenger. 

The fisherman nodded, but soon 
seemed at fault; and an old man, fol- 
lowed by a few children, soon appearing, 
laden with pieces of fuel, he appealed to 
him as Father Gillot, and asked whether 
he could find the street. The old man 
seemed at home in the ruins, and led the 
way readily. ‘ Did he know the Widow 
Laurent’s house ?” 

“ Mademoiselle Laurent! Full well he 
knew her; a good pious soul was she, 
always ready to die for the truth,” he 
added, as he read sympathy in the faces 
round; “and no doubt she had witnessed 
a good confession.” 

“ Knew he aught of the Lady she had 
odged ?” 
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“ He knew nothing of ladies. Some- 
thing he had heard of the good widow 
having sheltered that shining light, Isaac 
Gardon, quenched, no doubt, in the 
same destruction; but for his part, he 
had a daughter in one of the isles out 
there, who always sent for him if she 
suspected danger here on the mainland, 
and he had only returned to his poor 
farm a day or two after Michaelmas,” 
So saying, he led them to the threshold 
of a ruinous building, in the very centre, 
as it were, of the desolation, and said, 
“That, gentlemen, is where the poor 
honest widow kept her little shop.” 

Black, burnt, dreary, lay the hospita- 
ble abode. The building had fallen, but 
the beams of the upper floor had fallen 
aslant, so as to shelter a portion of* the 
lower room, where the red-tile pave- 
ment, the hearth with the grey ashes of 
the harmless home-fire, some unbroken 
crocks, a chain, and a sabot, were still 
visible, making the contrast of dreariness 
doubly mournful. 

Berenger had stepped over the thresh- 
old, with his hat in his hand, as if the 
ruin were a sacred place to him, and 
stood gazing in a transfixed, ,deadened 
way. The captain asked where the re- 
mains were. 

“Our people,” said the old man and 
the fisher, “laid them by night in the 
earth near the church.” 

Just then Berenger’s gaze fell on some- 
thing half-hidden under the fallen 
timbers. He instantly sprang forward, 
and used all his strength to drag it out in 
so headlong a manner, that all the rest 
hurried to prevent his reckless proceed- 
ings from bringing the heavy beams 
down on his head. When brought to 
light, the object proved to be one of the 
dark, heavy, wooden cradles used by the 
French peasantry, shining with age, but 
untouched by fire. 

“ Look in,” Berenger signed to Philip, 
his own eyes averted, his mouth set. 

The cradle was empty, totally empty, 
save for a woollen covering, a little mat- 
tress, and a string of small yellow shells 
threaded. 

Berenger held out his hand, grasped 


’ 
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the baby-plaything convulsively, then 
dropped upon his knees clasping his 
hands over his ashy face, the string of 
shells still wound among his fingers. 
Perhaps he had hitherto hardly realized 
the existence of his child, and was solely 
wrapped up in the thought of his wife ; 
but the wooden cradle, the homely toy, 
stirred up fresh depths of feeling ; he saw 
Eustacie with her tender sweetness as a 
mother, he beheld the little likeness of 
her in the cradle; and oh! that this 
should have been the end! Unable to 
repress a moan of anguish from a burst- 
ing heart, he laid his face against the 
senseless wood, and kissed it again and 
again, then lay motionless against it save 
for the long-drawn gasps and sobs that 
shook his frame. Philip, torn to the 
heart, would have almost forcibly drawn 
him away; but Master Hobbs, with 
tears running down his honest cheeks, 
withheld the boy. ‘Don’t ye, Master 
Thistlewood, ’twill do him good. Poor 
young gentleman. I know how it was 
when I came home and found our first 
little lad, that we had thought so much on, 
had been taken. But then he was safe 
laid in his own churchyard, and _ his 
mother was there to meet me; 


; while 
your poor brother Ah! God com- 
fort him |” 


“Le pauvre Monsieur !” exclaimed the 
old peasant, struck at the sight of his 
grief, “ was it then hischild ? And he, no 
doubt, lying wounded elsewhere while 
God’s hand was heavy on this place. 
Yet he might hear more. They said the 
priest came down and carried off the lit- 
tle ones to be bred up in convents.” 

“Who ?—where?” asked Berenger, 
raising his head as if catching at a straw 
in this drowning of all his hopes. 

“Tis true,” added the fisherman. “It 
was the holy priest of Nissard, for he 
sent down to St. Julien fora woman to 
nurse the babes.” 

“To Nissard, then,” said Berenger, 
rising, 

“Tt is but a chance,” said the old 
Huguenot; “many of the innocents 
were with their mothers ‘in yonder 
church. Better for them to perish like 
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the babes at Bethlehem than to be bred 
up in the house of Baal; but perhaps 
Monsieur is English, and if so he might 
yet obtain the child. Yet he must not 
hope too much.” 

“No, for there was many a little 
corpse among those we buried,” said the 
fisher. ‘ Will the gentleman see the 
place ?” 

“Oh, no,” exclaimed Philip, under- 
standing the actions, and indeed many of 
the words ; “ this place will kill him.” 

“To the grave,” said Berenger, as if 
he heard nothing. 

“ See,” added Philip, “there are bet- 
ter things than graves,” and he pointed to 
a young green sucker of a vine, which, 
stimulated by the burnt soil, had shot up 
between the tiles of the floor. ‘Look, 
there is hope to meet you even here.” 

Berenger merely answered by gather- 
ing a leaf from the vine and putting it 
into his bosom ; and Philip, whom only 
extreme need could have thus inspired, 
perceived that he accepted it as the 
augury of hope. 

Berenger turned to bid the two men 
bear the cradle with them, and then 
followed the old man out into the place, 
once a pleasant open paved square, now 
grass-grown and forlorn. On one side 
lay the remains of the church, The Hu- 
guenots had been so predominant at La 
Sablerie as to have engrossed the build- 
ing, and it had therefore shared the 
general destruction, and lay in utter, 
desolate ruin, a mere shell, and the once 
noble spire, the mariner’s guiding star, 
blown up with gunpowder in the lawless 
rage of Anjou’s army, one of the most 
cruel that ever desolated the country. 
Beyond lay the burial-ground, in un- 
speakable dreariness. The crosses of the 
Catholic dead had been leveled by the 
fanaticism of the Huguenots, and though 
a great dominant stone cross raised on 
steps had been re-erected, it stood un- 
even, tottering and desolate among net- 
tles, weeds, and briars. There seemed 
to have been a few deep trenches dug to 
receive the bodies of the many victims 
of the siege, and only rudely and slightly 
filled in with loose earth, on which 
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Philip treading had nearly sunk in, so 
much to his horror, that he could hardly 
endure the long contemplation in which 
his brother stood gazing on the dismal 
scene, as if to bear it away with him. 
Did the fair being he had left in a king’s 
palace sleep her last sleep amid the 
tangled grass, the thistles and briars that 
grew so close that it was hardly possible 
to keep from stumbling over them, where 
all memorials of friend or foe were alike 
obliterated? Was aresting place among 
these nameless graves the best he could 
hope for the wife whose eyes he had 
hoped by this time to be answering his 
own—was this her shelter from foe, from 
sword, famine, and fire ? 

A great sea-bird, swooping along with 
broad wings and wild wailing cry, com- 
pleted the weird dismay that had seized 
on Philip, and clutching at his bro- 
ther’s cloak, he exclaimed, “ Berry, Berry, 
let us begone, or we shall both be dis- 
traught!” 

Berenger yielded passively, but when 
the ruins of the town had been again 
crossed, and, the sad little party, after 
amply rewarding the old man, were about 
to return to St. Julien, he stood still, say- 
ing, “ Which is the way to Nissard? ” and, 
as the men pointed to the south, he added, 
“Show me the way thither.” 

Captain Hobbs now interfered. He 
knew the position of Nissard, among 
dangerous sandbanks, between which a 
boat could only venture at the higher 
tides, and by daylight. To go the six 
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miles thither at present would make it 
almost impossible to return to the Throstle 
that night, and it was absolutely neces- 
sary that he at least should do this. He 
therefore wished the young gentleman to 
return with him on board, sleep there, and 
be put ashore at Nissard as soon as it 
But 
He could not 
rest for a moment till he had ascertained 
the fate of Eustacie’s child. Action alone 
could quench the horror of what he had 
recognised as her own lot, and the very 
pursuit of this one thread of hope seemed 
needful to him it substantial, 
He would hear of nothing but walking at 
once to Nissard; and Captain Hobbs, 
finding it impossible to debate the point 
with one so dazed and crushed with grief, 
and learning from the fishermen that not 
only was the priest one of the kindest 
and most hospitable men living, but that 
there was a tolerable cabaret not far from 


should be possible in the morning. 
Berenger shook his head. 


to make 


the house, selected from the loiterers who 
had accompanied them from St. Julien a 
trustworthy-looking, active lad as a guide, 
agreed with Philip to come to Nissard 
in his boat with the high tide on the 
morrow, either to concert measures for 
obtaining possession of the lost infant, or, 
if all were in vain, to fetch them off. Then 
he, with the mass of stragglers from St. 
Julien, went off direct for the coast, while 
the two young brothers, their two attend- 
ants, and the fisherman, turned south- 
wards along the summit of the dreary 
sandbanks, 


(To be continued.) 


—__~ > —____ 


EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH POLE. 


Some ten years have elapsed since the 
discovery of the mournful relics of Sir 
John Franklin on the polar shores of the 
North American mainland gave a quietus 
to the mingled spirit of philanthropy, 
heroism, the love of adventure and the 
love of science, which caused no less 
than thirteen expeditions in the course of 
ten years to adventure much and to en- 
dure much amid the perils and rigors of 
the Arctic. The enthusiasm which was 


kindled first in England, died away last 
in the United States; and after the 
mother country had surrendered the icy 
regions to silence, and suffered the deso- 
late splendor of its auroras to illumine 
the long wintry night for no civilized 
man, our countrymen, moved no longer 
by the spirit of philanthropy, continued 
their explorations in the interest of 
manly adventure and of science alone. We 
shall one day do sure though tardy jus- 
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tice to the gallant efforts of Hayes. His 
expedition, though unsuccessful in attain- 
ing the main results in view, has yet to 
receive the honor of accomplishing more, 
with materials the least adequate, than 
had been gained by any of his prede- 
cessors. 


And not the least of the results of 


Hayes’ expedition is that the line of 
search which, in common with Kane, he 
followed, now seems so promising in 
good, that the attention of the English 
geographers has been called to reconsider 
the old and ever attractive theme of 
reaching the North Pole. Not called to 
it casually and then allowed to drop, but 
urgently and with iteration, so that 
despite the unprecedented interest years 
ago in recovering Franklin, despite the 
enthusiasm which has attended the labors 
of Livingstone, Speke, Burton, Grant, 
and Baker in Central Africa, despite the 
intentness with which the English na- 
tion watched the course of Burke and 
Wills in the inner wilds of Australia, no 
subject has ever been brought before the 
Royal Geographical Society so many 
times during any one winter, as that of 
renewing the efforts to reach the North 
Pole. I had the pleasure of being pres- 
ent at nearly. every one of its sittings, 
and shall not soon forget the interest 
felt by the audiences which thronged the 
large Hall in Burlington House. During 
the spring months, the “ Arctic nights ” 
alternated with those devoted to the rest 
of the broad geographical field; and the 
contrast was a striking one between the 
thin and cold audiences and the almost 
deserted platform, when papers relating 
to Asia and Africa, and the little explored 
parts of South America, were read, and 
the crowded assembly, the full platform, 
and the greedy attention, when the North 
Pole formed the theme. There was an 
opportunity too, to see and hear the men 
whose names have been sounded forth to 
the ends of the world, the men of lion- 
like courage, and of the noblest impulses, 
who went forth -year after year, to suc- 
cor the brave and good Franklin. There 
were Back, Collinson, Ommaney, Sher- 
ard Osborn, Belcher, Richards, Inglefield 
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and Sabine, not to mention distinguished 
lights of science—not Arctic explorers 
indeed, but men whose special studies 
were thought to make their opinions es- 
pecially valuable—among them the la- 
mented Fitzroy, Murchison, and our own 
countryman Maury. these 
meetings gatherings of gentlemen alone; 
but so thoroughly had the spirit of dis- 
covery taken possession of the minds of 
the leaders in science, that the subject 
became socially fashionable, and there 
were present nearly as many representa- 


Nor were 


tives of beauty as of the hardier qualities. 

Any subject proposed by a man so 
thoroughly and in the best sense popular 
as Capt. Sherard Osborn, is sure to be 
interesting to the English; and he it 
was who, taking up his theme where it 
was left by our countryman Hayes, ad- 
vocated the renewal of the efforts to 
reach the North Pole in the line of search 
opened by Kane. The glimpse of open 
water caught by Sir Edward Belcher, 
north of the Parry Isles, together with 
that reported by Morton, the steward of 
Kane, has not been forgotten, and the 
unsettled state in which discovery has 
been left in Smith Sound and Kennedy 
Channel, by Inglefield, Kane, and Hayes, 
proves to be most tantalizing to many of 
the English geographers. Some, in the 
exercise of an unlimited hopefulness, 
venture to suppose that not only can the 
perils of Baffin and Melville Bays be 
successfully encountered, but that avoid- 
ing the rocks on which Kane and Hayes 
split, they can force their way through 
the ice barrier at the mouth of Smith 
Sound, and then reaching Morton’s open 
water, prosecute a safe and unobstructed 
voyage to the North Pole. Others, less 
sanguine, and perhaps more rational, 
propose to take up the thread just where 
Kane and Hayes left it, admit the proba- 
bility of being obliged to leave their 
ships in the neighborhood of Smith 
Sound, and then, furnished with the 
amplest appliances, by means of boats 
and sledges, and taking the chances of 
encountering land, water and ice, track 
their course to the Pole. There is no 
question that when this plan was pro- 
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posed by Sherard Osborn, and advocated 
in his bluff, downright, and thoroughly 
healthy fashion, it met an immediate re- 
sponse. This was not diminished when 
it became known that Sir Leopold Mc- 
Clintock, the head of the last Franklin 
Expedition, was. ready to assume the 
command, and to pledge his immense 
reputation as the stake of its success. 
The tact and unquestioned ability of the 
young and vain but subtle and deter- 
mined Secretary of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society were given to the scheme, 
and the distinguished names of Sir 
George Back, one of the pioneers in the 
Arctic discovery, of Admiral Collinson, 
and of our Capt. Maury were employed 
as its endorsers. 

The time seemed a favorable one, for 
Dr. Petermann of Germany, the distin- 
guished director of chorography in the 
well known Geographical Establishment 
of Justus Perthes, and scarcely less emi- 
nent as the editor of the “ Geographische 
Mittheilungen,” to revive his favorite and 
thoroughly matured scheme of reaching 
the North Pole by way of the Spitzber- 
gen Seas. It was first proposed in the 
English Atheneum in 1852, and at once 
attracted attention. For years however 
nothing has been heard regarding the 
plan of reaching the North Pole by way 
of Spitzbergen. At the present time 
this plan is much more likely to be recog- 
nized as opportune than it was in the 
times of the Franklin search. Nor has 
Dr. Petermann waited these many years 
in vain. Although the route by way of 
Smith Sound was proposed by a very 
popular officer, and advocated by him and 
by others with great ability, yet when 
the learned German geographer proposed 
his route, at once it was seen that he 
would be warmly and ably seconded, 
And it wasso. Sir Edward Belcher, the 
distinguished head of one of the Franklin 
"relief expeditions, Admiral Ommaney, 
Capt. Richards of the Admiralty, himself 
an Arctic man, Capt. Inglefield, the im- 
mediate predecessor of Kane on the 
Greenland route, Gen, Sabine, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society and a man of 
extensive scientific attainments, and Ad- 
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miral Fitzroy, whose name is a household 
word in Great Britain in consequence of 
the accuracy with which he was able to 
predict the course of storms, and thus to 
benefit the maritime interests of England, 
all endorsed the Spitzbergen route. These 
are great names, and were a cause to be 
judged by the respectability of those who 
support it, the scheme of Dr. Petermann, 
it hardly need be said, stands beyond the 
need or reach of praise. 

American readers have been made so 
familiar with the plan of reaching the 
North Pole through the Greenland route, 
that I need not dwell upon it with any 
minuteness. Efforts have been made in 
England to discredit the report brought 
by Morton, Kane’s steward, of having 
seen a body of open water reaching away 
to the north of that immense unexplored 
country known as Greenland. Others 
have attempted to compare it to the 
“water holes” not unfrequently met in 
Arctic navigation, and which are attribu- 
ted to the action of currents. If strong 
national feeling and admiration for the 
character of Kane could take the place 
of scientific exactness, I should feel bound 
to say that no doubt rests either upon the 
authenticity of Morton’s story or upon 
the correctness of Kane’s inductions. 


‘And in view of the frequent discovery 


of large “ water holes” entirely free from 
ice, it may be said that it is absolutely cer- 
tain that Morton did see an extensive tract 
of open water at the north. But Kane's 
theory cannot be accepted nor dismissed 
so hastily. The fact is there are so many 
contradictions connected with it, that 
nothing but further investigation can 
settle them. According to the report 
of one of the English Artic navigators, 
the amount of animal life, of birds, wal- 
ruses, and bears, increases as one goes 
west, and is nowhere more abundant than 
in the neighborhood of Melville Island. 
Others, on the contrary, and among them 
Capt. Inglefield, hold that Smith Sound 
is particularly favored in this respect, and 
certainly the existence of human be- 
ings as well as of birds discovered by 
Kane in the high latitudes reached by 
him, is in marked contrast with the deso- 
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lation of regions far to the southwest. 
Again the fact that Kane experienced 
four degrees of cold more than any of 
his predecessors, together with the rigor 
of the mean temperature undergone by 
him, #8 a formidable stumbling-block to 
those who hold that there is directly 
north of the place where he made his 
winter quarters, a large open sea, in di- 
rect connection or identical with the 
waters which are commonly supposed to 
envelop the pole. And perhaps stronger 
still is the argument to be drawn from 
the lack of a well marked current, such 
as that traceable on the eastern coast of 
Greenland, and on the western one as far 
north as Disco. Up to that point the 
amount of drift wood deposited is not at 
all a thing of trifling import to the in- 
habitants, and not only are the houses 
warmed with it, but the Governor of 
Disco invites’ his guests to seat themselves 
on chairs which have been constructed of 
drift wood, and takes his own place ina 
chair of state made from the same ma- 
terial. But at this point there is an ob- 
vious change. Further north nothing of 
the kind is found, and the simple appli- 
ances which the Esquimaux used were 
furnished with hilts and handles of bone, 
never of wood. Perhaps there exists no 
stronger argument than this that the 
water discovered by Kane forms part of 
a small bay, but not of a great polar 
ocean, 

Yet how perfectly blank is our knowl- 
edge regarding that vast tract which ex- 
tends almost ten degrees from the pole 
on every side. Welook at our maps and 
insensibly glide into the belief that the 
larger part of it is occupied by a mass 
of water, yet of its division into land and 
water we know nothing. Here isa tract 
of the earth’s surface two-thirds as large 
as Europe, which so far as geography is 
concerned might as well not be. Judging 
from the analogy of the generally low 
countries now known to us within the 
Arctic Circle, the region is a labyrinth of 
islands separated by ice-blocked channels 
and possibly peopled to the very pole. 
Yet this is not a conclusion which can be 
jumped at. The existence of large poly- 
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nias or open bodies of water along the 
Siberian shores, together with the fact 
that the ice which floats down towards 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla is pack- 
ice, with rarely an iceberg, and that that 
pack-ice is destitute of earthy remains, 
forms in connection with the accounts of 
Dutch and Russian whalers, to be alluded 
to anon, a powerful argument for the 
supposition held by Dr. Petermann, that 
no reason exists why a ship, protected 
with all the means which past experience 
has suggested, may not break through 
and solve ther great mystery of the 
North. 

It is a fact which at first appears a 
little singular that so much attention has 
been given to the seas north of the 
American continent, and so little to those 
of Spitzbergen. Yet when it is remem- 
bered that the great and in fact the only 
object of the older expeditions was to find 
a northwest passage to the East Indies, 
and that those which followed were in 
no sense exploring expeditions, but simply 
errands of mercy in behalf of the lost, it 
does not seem strange. Not a single ex- 
pedition has yet been made to reach the 
Pole by the Americar route: for our 
countryman, Dr. Hayes, explictly dis- 
avows this as the end in view, and states 
that he merely wished to follow up, so 
far as should be found practicable, the 
line of research taken by Kane in his ex- 
pedition in behalf of Franklin. But this 
is what is singular : in view of the unpar- 
alleled success which followed the efforts 
of Sir James Clarke Ross in the Southern 
Hemisphere, that no attempt should have 
been yet made to know just how much 
progress can be effected by a strong 
steamer in breaking through the Spitz- 
bergen seas and reaching the Pole. Cer- 
tainly the discouragements which lie in 
that direction are not equal to those 


which have been encountered and over- . 


come in the Antarctic. 

Nearly a hundred years ago the great 
Cook in a vessel whose tiny proportions 
may be smiled at even to-day by any one 
who sails down the Thames past Black- 
wall and cares to compare Cook’s own 
ship (now used as a River Police Station) 
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with the recent triumphs of English 
skill,—nearly a hundred years ago this 
great navigator almost touched the paral- 
lel of 65° S lat. and turned back appalled 
at the perils of the ice and the hopeless- 
ness of ever seeking to brave them fur- 
ther. So sure was Cook that he had gone 
as far as man could go in that direction, 
that he did not hesitate to say that no 
one would probably ever venture to sail 
further south than he had done. And 
such was the prestige of his great name 
that the statement was accepted as final, 
and nearly half a century past before it 
was challenged, and not then by an En- 
glishman. In 1820, nearly fifty years 
after Cook’s voyage, a great Russian navi- 
gator, Bellingshausen, ventured to doubt, 
and doubting, to act. With preparations 
far inferior to those which are made by 
the Arctic voyagers of our time, he sought 
the field which had disheartened Cook, 
and reached a point two degrees further 
south than he had done. Nearly twenty 
years later, the English took courage 
again and ventured to test the judgment 
of Cook. Balleny, their representative, 
touched the parallel of 69°. It is a cu- 
rious fact,to whfch Ross has not called 
attention in his narrative, that Balleny 
in his voyage, as well as he, sailed over 
the very spot where our countryman 
Wilkes in 1840 saw the mountains of 
his Antarctic continent. Ross sounded at 
just the spot where those mountains 
stood, and found six-hundred fathoms of 
water ! 

Sir James Clarke Ross brought to his 
efforts in 1841 the benefit derived from a 
thorough Arctic training, without which 
itis doubtful whether even he would have 
accomplished more than the American 
and French expeditions which preceded 
him. Notwithstanding the faithful man- 
ner in which all the subordinate objects 
which Wilkes and D’Urville undertook 
* to further, were cared for, and the gener- 
al interests of science advanced, yet it is 
no longer a secret that the great end in 
view was far from being reached, Yet 
while it islaughable to see on some of the 
new polar maps Wilkes’ mountains care- 
fully engraved, and the courses of Bal- 
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leny’s and Ross’ ships directly across 
their summits with 3600 feet of water, yet 
it should never be forgotten that it is no 
new and unheard of thing for sailors to 
confound clouds with mountains, and that 
the ablest navigators have been thus 
deceived. 

Ross did what has yet never been paral- 
leled. Whatever may be the future success 
of mariners in breaking through the seas 
of Spitzbergen and solving the mystery of 
the North Pole from that direction, no 
amount of success, or energy or daring 
can ever eclipse the great achievement of 
Ross, With mere sailing ships, and those 
such as would by no means be sent out 
at the present day, he sailed, broke and 
bored through two belts of ice whose 
combined breadth was not less than 500 
miles, 
ful reached clear 
water, but pressing on a little further, 
those immense volcanoes to which he gave 
the names of Franklin’s ships, Erebus and 
Terror, greeted his delighted eyes. Not 
imaginary ‘mountains, to be hereafter 
sailed over by some more daring Ross, 
but such as could be climbed and yield 
solid specimens for British cabinets, This 
expedition passed beyond the parallel of 
78° and actually traversed a distance as 
much beyond the point where Cook turned 
as itis from the most northern point reach- 
ed by Parry on the Spitzbergen side, and 
by Hayes on our own, to the North Pole. 

Let us not sneer at Cook. His honor 
stands where neither praise nor blame 
can touch it. 


After accomplishing this wonder- 
success, he not only 


The spirit with which a 
man works is greater than ‘any results 
which he accomplishes, and no one may 
cite it against Cook, the great pioneer and 
a man of the first eminence in nautical his- 
tory, that he failed where men who have 
followed him succeeded, Such 
When Magellan’s 
ship made the first circuit of the globe, 
the historiographer of the voyage did not 
hesitate to say, that in view of the perils 
encountered, the time needed and the 
distance to be traversed, such an experi- 
And 
fifty-six years did pass before the great 
Drake challenged the and 


have 


cases are common, 


ment would scartely be repeated. 


statement 
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again compassed the earth, and for the 
first time with an English keel. We 
have been witnessing just such a long 
period of inertness since the time of 
Parry and his efforts in the Spitzbergen 
seas, Yet this’ time without any show 
of reason; for not only did that great 
navigator reach the latitude 82° 45’ in 
1827, the highest parallel ever touched 
by man, but his words were most en- 
couraging in favor of the view that north 
of the bolt of ice which he attempted to 
cross on boats and sledges, lay open 
water. The most northern point reached 
by Hayes, who has gone the highest of 
all navigators on the American side, is 
82° 40’. All know the dangers, the 
time required, and.the great uncertain- 
ties involved in the American route. 
And yet every year English yachts go 
to Spitzbergen, and to the northern part 
of it too, ata latitude of not far from 80°, 
for pleasure alone, Indeed, there is no 
stronger way of stating the singular 
neglect of efforts to reach the North 
Pole by way of the Spitzbergen -seas 
than this: that weekly steamers run 
from Hamburg to Hammerfest, at the 
northern end of Norway; and from that 
point to the extreme limit of navigation 
thus far attempted, the distance is not 
greater than from Hamburg to Edinburgh. 
Dr. Kane, Dr. Hayes, and Capt. Ingle- 
field agree in testifying that by the 
Smith Sound route the icebergs increase 
in number and in size as they advanced 
northward, but there is not an instance 
recorded of an iceberg coming so far 
south as the latitade of Hammerfest, and 
all are familiar with the fact that wheat 
ripens even in that northern latitude, the 
correlative of Disco in Greenland, and 
further west, of the very coldest portion 
of the American continent: 

Maury hastraced the Gulf Stream ac- 
curately within the parallels which mer- 
chant ships follow, but his lines do not 
track it north and east of Norway and 
follow it on, moderating the whole Sibe- 
rian climate, giving Nova Zembla an ave- 
rage temperature 43° higher than places 
of the same latitude on the Greenland 
coast, and surrounding the great Siberian 
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peninsula of Taimyr with an open sea. 
The Polynia or open water, long ago 
described by Wrangell as existing north 
of the coast of Asiatic Russia, is unques- 
tionably the result of the Gulf Stream, 
and no chart is at all correct which shuts 
its influence up to the neighborhood of 
the Norwegian shore and does not follow 
it far eastward, as far at least as to the 
New Siberian Isles. I need not dwell 
upon other inaccuracies in Maury’s charts 
which have been noticed by the German 
geographers, among them the delineation 
ofa cold current running southward along 
the western coast of Norway, and others 
less striking but no less real. 

But here is the great fact which his 
charts fail to exhibit and which is becom- 
ing more manifest every year, namely, 
that the Gulf Stream, so far from spend- 
ing its energies on the British Islands, 
and the Scandinavian coast, is equally 
felt in Nova Zembla and in the Siberian 
seas, Take the Corian Sea, for example, 
which lies south and east of Nova Zembla. 
Being shut off by the island from western 
influences, it is essentially unfitted for 
navigation, and although receiving the 
waters of two great rivers, the Obi and 


Yenesei, yet it scarcely permits a passage 


through to their mouths. But north of 
Nova Zembla it is not so, and open water 
is found far to the eastward. The pro- 
found Russian scholar von Middendorf, 
who has been engaged for more than 
twenty years in collecting the materials 
for his great work on Siberia, was sur- 
prised to find, on continuing his researches 
northward in the péninsuja of Taimyr, 
that notwithstanding the fact that it ex- 
tends to the latitude of the south side of 
Spitzbergen, it has a warm summer cli- 
mate, a fauna and flora‘of interest, and 
open water beyond. We pass by the old 
navigators, Barentz, who records witnes- 
sing the same phenomena in 1596, and 
the Dutch whalers, and leave the matter, 
that so far as concerns the seas east of 
Spitzbergen, so far as attempts have been 
made to reach high northern latitudes, 
they have been remarkably success‘ul. 
The various contributions of Dr. Peter- 
mann to the London Athenceum, and his 
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more recent papers in his own Geograph- 
ische Mittheilungen, are at the command of 
the scientific reader, and cannot be care- 
fully analyzed in aliterary journal, I can- 
not fail to acknowledge my own obliga- 
tions to them, as well as to repeated oral 
communications with their author. 

It may be set. down as certain that 
there is little expediency in attempting 
to reach the North Pole between Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland. Not only have 
Back, Phipps, Scoresby and other English 
navigators thoroughly reconnoitred that 
route and pronounced it impracticable, 
but the existence of a strong cold current 
setting southward along the eastern shore 
of Greenland is every year more and 
more certainly established. So far as we 
can tell, that current brings the returning 
waters of the Gulf Stream, now filled 
with masses of ice, far down the eastern 
coast of North America, and becomes, in 
connection with another formidable ice- 
bearing current which sweeps down Baf- 
fin Bay, a formidable enemy to Atlantic 
navigation. A part of the great ocean 
stream, which courses down the eastern 
shore of Greenland, doubles Cape Fare- 
well and runs northward close to the 
western coast, distributing the drift-wood 
of the Siberian rivers as high as Disco. 
But this stream is insignificant compared 
with the larger current which sets out- 
ward. The contrast between the eastern 
and western sides of the Atlantic is too 
well known to receive more than a mere 
allusion here; no ice coming down to 
grain-growing Hammerfest in Northern 
Norway, on the same parallel with the 
ice-bound shores where Sir John Franklin 
perished : icebergs abundant off the shores 
of Newfoundland, two thousand miles 
further south than the last place where 
they are found northwest of Europe. 

Yet let me set it in another and a less 
familiar light. The ice which comes from 
the Antarctic region, at the close of the 
winter there, and when it begins to yield 
to the sun’s influence, floats northward, 
not in one great stream or current, be- 
cause there are no large land masses to 
deflect it, but in lines of simple and direct 
radiation towards the equator. And see 
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how far north it interferes with naviga- 
tion and becomes a dangerous comrade, 
North of the Cape of Good Hope icebergs 
have been met, and in great numbers, ina 
latitude which corresponds, in the north- 
ern hemisphere, to Lisbon and Genoa, 
Imagine the change in all the interests 
of navigation if our Atlantic were to be 
filled for a part of each year at least, with 
masses of ice nearly as far south as the 
opening to the Mediterranean. This 
shows the power of the Gulf Stream 
better than anything else. And this only 
demonstrates how probable it is that the 
prosecution of the course of discovery 
east of Spitzbergen would show that 
there and only there where the Gulf 
Stream distributes its beneficent influ. 
ences is the true route to the North Pole, 

The German nation is now formally in- 
vited by its leading Geographers to take up 
this line of discovery, and carry outa plan 
on which England is divided, and by reason 
of its division, it may be, refuses thus far 
to act. The proposition has met with a 
hearty response; far more so than we 
should have expected in a nation not dis- 
tinctly maritime. The love of discovery 
for its own sake is a strong motive 
to some : the love of adventure stimulates 
others. The probability that in the warm 
waters of the north may be found anew 
some portion of that abundance of whales 
which, more than a hundred years ago, 
drew the Dutch seamen to Spitzbergen, 
and made them familiar with its waters, 
the commercial interest of the 
great cities; and the tolerable cer- 
tainty that in the Northern Siberian re- 
gions which may be opened in conse- 
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quence of these efforts, vast quantities of 
ivory may be discovered, is calculated to 
operate even more strongly still. Mean- 
while the interests of pure science will 
be the lever which will have the most 
force of all; for not only does geography 
demand that a tract embracing 1,131,000 
square miles have more than a blank 
recognition on our maps; but the great 
sister sciences of hydrography, magnet- 
ism, meteorology, ethnology, botany and 
geology claim that a region so interesting 
should be carefully studied. Nor need I 
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say that their representatives do not de- 
mand this to fill the leisure of idle men 
and without any practical relation to thé 
needs of those engaged in doing the 
world’s work. No; three of the sciences 
mentioned, hydrography, magnetism and 
meteorology, claim it in the interest of 
navigation and commerce, Nor need I 
say that it is considered one of the great- 
est of things desired by scientific men 
to measure a degree of the earth’s cir- 
cumference, on the Pole itself. Sweden, 
with a yearly revenue of about $11,000,- 
000, has spent not far from $225,000 dur- 
ing the past year in measuring a degree 
on Spitzbergen, but the results gained 
there, though valuable, are only approxi- 
mative. James Russell Lowell has a good 
laugh in his Fire Side Travels turned 
against this inordinate desire not to leave 
a single corner of the earth unsearched, 
not a nest for mystery and wonder to 
hide in, and as a joke it is good, but as 
fact it is not good, and the people of the 
world seem to be benefited greatly by the 
taking away of every pretext for foster- 
ing credulities. Happily we know that 
there is nothing more formidable in ice or 
cold than has already been met and suc- 
cessfully encountered; if the North Pole 
should be a nest of volcanoes, like some of 
the East India groups, it may defy search, 
but with all the appliances which have 
been brought to their perfection in the 
Franklin search, nothing but such a cluster 
of voleanoes can impede the steps of man. 

A popular prejudice exists, and perhaps 
nowhere more strongly than in America, 
against Arctic Expeditions as exceedingly 
dangerous and detrimental to health, 
This we owe more to the fate of Kane 
than of Franklin, for although the latter 
is not forgotten, we have looked upon 
the former and heard the tones of his 
manly voice, Two or three years ago 
the writer met and subsequently became 
acquainted with one of the companions 
of Kane in the second expedition, the 
“George Riley ” of the narrative, though, 
in sailor fashion, he had shipped under a 
false name, and Dr. Kane gave him an hon- 
orable discharge under his true name of 
Huzza. Poor fellow, he is hardly alive 
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now, I fear, for it was going hard with 
him then, and he was able to do little more 
than to row casual visitors across the 
Piscataqua at Portsmouth, and back 
again after they had seen the wonders of 
the Navy Yard. Many a story of hard- 
ship and trial I had from him, not written 
out in Kane’s stout octavos, and the 
world will hardly ever know what that 
gallant party endured. And Sherard 
Osborn only spoke the simple truth 
when in his rough but honest way he 
said, that remarkable as was that. expedi- 
tion as the result of private munificence, 
and honorable as it was to Mr. Grinnell, 
yet that no Arctic expedition ought to be 
entered upon unless the resources of a 
nation are put atits disposal. And Maury 
was hardly less far from the mark, though 
considerably more bitter, when he said 
that “ Kane’s vessel was not fit to look 
at an iceberg, much less to come near 
one.” All honor to the noble spirit 
which dictated the American expeditions 
in behalf of Franklin and the later one 
of scientific research! Yet no eye can 
now be blind to the fact that private 
munificence (unless in the unlimited 
open-handedness which supported Lady 
Franklin, when the Government of Great 
Britain abandoned the search) is not equal 
to the ends in view. And in England 
the Arctic Expeditions are the most popu- 
lar of all, because the most secure as to 
health and safety. Out of 42 successive 
expeditions, England has lost but one, 
with 128 souls, and never a sledge load 
out of nearly a hundred which have 
been exposed to the perils of the ice and 
sea and cold. The foot explorations alone 
undertaken in the Franklin search amount 
to 40,000 miles. The voyages by sea 
would have compassed the world at the 
Equator at least twenty times. Lady 
Franklin in a letter written April 6th of 
last year, said as justly as beautifully: “it 
would indeed be unreasonable, and much 
to be deplored, if the fate of my dear 
husband and his companions were to be 
made an official objection to all future 
Arctic exploration. They met with the 
unhappy end which too often befalls the 
pioneers of tentative and dangerous enter- 
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prise, but they rest alone in their awful 
calamity. Every succeeding expedition 
sailed with better ships, better ‘equip- 
ments, better charts, better supports, and 
with ever increasing knowledge; and 
thus it has happened that no naval ser- 
vice exhibits, on the average, so few cas- 
ualties as*that in the Polar seas.” And 
this is so well understood that when Mc- 
Clintock was organizing the last expedi- 
tion he was overwhelmed with petitions 
from persons anxious to serve in any 
capacity. Nor have any of the English 
Arctic officers or sailors come home to die 
like poor Kane and his companions.- On 
the contrary, men who are outspoken like 
Richards and Osborn and Inglefield, do 
not hesitate to say, that so far from there 
being any special privation or endurance 
in the Arctic, they have little remem- 
brance of any ; and Osborn in his book of 
recollections says in the preface, ‘I frank- 
ly confess that I have piled on the agony to 
make my work sell.” And in Germany 
no sooner had Dr. Petermann proposed his 
plan of Arctic search than the ablest 
officers in the Prussian and Austrian 
marine placed themselves at his dis- 
posal, 

Since writing the above lines, Dr. 
Petermann has placed before me a small 
manuscript chart, which has just been 
forwarded to him by a distinguished 
commander in the Russian Navy. It 
represents the course of a whaling ship 
of the past century, direct across the 
whole Polar Basin, at a distance of about 
six degrees from the Pole, or in lat. 84° 
north, The course is due north from 
Spitzbergen, and thus down through 
Behring Strait into the Pacific. So far 
as can be learned the accountis authentic. 
It may be dismissed, however, by the 
London authorities who favor the Smith 
Sound route, and spare no pains to dis- 
credit that by Spitzbergen, on the ground 
that it is “ only the record of a whaler,” 
and that is an argument which has great 
weight in certain quarters. And yet as 
one of a class of similar facts, not wholly 
overlooked, nor yet received as fully au- 
thentic, it is entitled to a certain degree 
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of consideration, In a work published 
in 1818, by two Englishmen of great 
nautical reputation, and Fellows of the 
Royal Society, full credence is given to 
the account of Dutch whalers who had 
continued their pursuits as far north 
in one instance as 88°, and in an- 
other two degrees beyond the Pole. I 
am aware that Mr. Markham discredited 
these reports in very sweeping language; 
and candor forbids me to deny that the 
distinguished Capt. Janzen has recently 
been examining old Dutch log-books to 
find existing proofs of what the whalers 
did, and has not succeeded in tracing them, 
At the present stage of the argument, 
therefore, appeals are not likely to be 
made with much effect to the early ex- 
periences of Russian and Dutch navigators, 
and yet should it be discovered in the 
course of the forthcoming trial that there is 
open water far north, and that iron-clad 
vessels are able to penetrate to the Pole, it 
will be found, as is often the case, that 
the experience of the uneducated has an- 
ticipated the inductions of philosophers. 
Nothing is more reasonable than that the 
Dutch sailors pushed to the extreme 
north in the search for whales. There has 
been a time in the last three centuries 
when a town in Spitzbergen bade fair . to 
rival Amsterdam in commercial impor- 
tance, and when whales flocked around 
the shores of that congeries of islands as 
salmon used to darken the waters of the 
Merrimae. The whalers at last exter- 
minated and exiled them all, and the New 
Amsterdam of Spitzbergen declined and 
passed away. Then new searches had 
to be made, one result of which was the 
discovery of the volcanic island of Jan 
Mayen, and others, among which may 
have been the nature of the whole Polar 
basin as an open sea, That question 
time alone can decide. No man can 
speak ex cathedré upon it, and when 
such charts are turned up as this new 
Russian one which lies before me, no one 
ought to have the presumption to say 
that “there is not a shadow of evidence 
that any ship has ever passed through 
the polar pack.” 
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Waar is that bold, projecting rock, 
just under the temple-crowned Acropolis, 
and sloping on the northeast into the 
plain below? It is the Areopagus, or 
Mars Hill. And who is that dauntless 
man that stands there in such tranquil 
grandeur? It is the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles, 

The ascent is by sixteen stone steps 
cut in the rock, from the southeast. ‘It 
is called Mars Hill, say some, because 
Mars was once arraigned there, and 
tried and condemned for a criminal of- 
fence; others, because he there sat as 
judge ; others still, which is more proba- 
ble, because, in the early history of 
Athens, it was the site of a temple erect- 
ed to this god of war. Here held its 
sessions that celebrated Court, called the 
Areopagus, composed of the old archons 
—the choice, tried men of Athens. They 
were generally elected for life, or until 
banishment overtook them; for Athens, 
capricious, poetic Athens, that nurtured 
more wise men than any other of 
the ancient cities, oftener banished them, 
and almost as often, repenting of her 
haste, called them back again. 

These judges had charge of cases 
political and _ ecclesiastical, municipal, 
provincial, and sometimes national. The 
number, at different periods, varied from 
nine to thirty. Here they sat on these 
uncushioned seats of solid rock; and 
during the trial of criminals, that they 
might not be swerved from justice by the 
sight of accuser or accused, they sat in 
the night. “They would listen to no elo- 
quent pleas, lest sophistry might beguile 
them from equity, but only to testimony 
and a plain statement of facts. The blue 
heavens was their only canopy, and the 
pure, free air, their encompassing walls. 
Until the time of Pericles, this Court was 
the purest, noblest, and most patriotic 
body of men in Greece—Themistocles, 
Aristides, and Alcibiades being chief 
among these Areopagites. 

So unifying was the spirit of this old 
Court that new members, who had not 
by previous culture and discipline been 


brought into its patriotic and legal affini- 
ties, were soon judicially regenerated, 
and assimilated by its organizing forces. 

The Bema, hard by, was the popular 
branch of government, where the orators 
bore sway, and the people clamored. 
This democratic body tended to factions 
and anarchy ; the other, oligarchical and 
aristocratic, to castes and despotism. The 
populace was capricious and fickle; the 
judges, demure and inflexible; and toy 
gether, they gave Athens the best gov- 
ernment of any of the Grecian states. 

The apostle had mingled with his own 
people in the synagogue, and preached 
unto them “Jesus and the resurrection,” 
but they did not believe. He encountered 
the Stoics and the Epicureans, whose 
schools were hard by in the Agora; the 
one a school of Gallios, the other of 
wine-bibbers and. gluttons. Between 
these two, the degenerate Greeks of that 
day were divided. The apostle was at 
home in their language and literature, 
their philosophies and their theologies. 
And it is no wonder that “ his spirit was 
stirred in him,” in a city “wholly given 
to idolatry,” where gods and goddesses 
were plentier than men and women. 
They had erected a temple, or a statue, 
or an altar, for every god they knew, 
and sometimes all of them to one; and, 
besides these, there was an altar with 
this inscription—“ To the unknown 
God.” No wonder Paul thought them 
very religiously disposed, “in all things,” 
given to worship,—which is here a more 
exact rendering of the Greek term than 
the common one, “too superstitious.” 
It was partly a compliment, and partly a 
quiet sarcasm. 

When he announced to them Jesus and 
the resurrection, they thought he was in- 
troducing two new divinities, and as this 
was against the Roman law, and as 
neither of these was catalogued at the 
Pantheon, the more serious regarded 
him as a disturber; and the frivo- 
lous and profane as a “babbler.” But 
their inquisitiveness and desire to hear 
“something new,” prevailed over their 
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scruples. They led him up those steps, 
and bade him explain to them his “new 
doctrine.” 

There stands the grand old man, and 
chiefest of the apostles! He is sur- 
rounded by temples and statues, the 
richness of whose materials is surpassed 
only by the Phidian art with which they 
are constructed. He stands where 
rhetoric had ruled in the purity of the 
Attic dialect and the bloom of the Athe- 
nian state, and oratory in all the versa- 
tility of the acute Grecian mind had ob- 
tained its highest triumphs; where phi- 
losophy, pagan though it was, had 
loosened from a debasing Paganism the 
most cultivated Greeks, and been provi- 
dentially preparing the world for some- 
thing better than philosophy. 

What could be more auspicious for this 
student of the Greek poets, this master 
of Jewish learning, in introducing to this 
field the new doctrine which he brought 
to their ears! What a blending of curi- 
osity, caprice and candor in the providen- 
tial opening! And how sensible is he of 
his peculiar position! How botd, yet 
how calm and conciliatory! How pro- 
found, yet how clear and simple! How 
theological, yet how plain and practical! 
There is no denunciation of the abound- 
ing idolatry which he seeks to overthrow, 
no disdain of the popular opinions which 
he assails. 

He addressed them by a title of which 
they were ever proud—“ men of Athens,” 
and pointing to the altar erected to the 
unknown God, “whom ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you.” It is 
not a new nor strange God that I propose 
for your adoration, but the only true and 
living one. He “made the world,” and 
can he be confined to “temples made 
with hands,” though chaste as yonder 
Dorie Parthenon? “He giveth to all 
life and breath and all things.” How 
can he be carved in stone, and “ worship- 
ped with men’s hands, as though he 
needed” these costly shrines? Since 
“we are his offspring,” as Aratus, Clean- 
thes, and others of your own poets have 
said, and as we are not made “ of gold or 
silver or stone,” we ought nof to think 
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that the Godhead is made like unto 
that gold and ivory statue of Minerva, 
“graven by art and man’s device.” 

But these were times of “ignorance” 
—those classic days of Solon and Pericles, 
when your fathers reared these model 
temples and carved these magic statues; 
intellectual noon indeed, but moral mid- 
night, without the glimmer of a single 
star; and God was forbearing and 
“winked at” it. But now that the sun 
has risen, he “‘ commandeth all men every- 
where to repent.” For there is another 
seat of judgment, loftier than this rock, 
and another judge, wiser and more just 
than the old archons, before whom we 
must all appear. 

What a sermon! what a preacher! 
what a pulpit! 

It is impossible to conceive, without 
standing on the spot, the power of this 
appeal to their poets—of this sober con- 
tempt poured upon their most glorious 
works of human art. Ascending the 
steps over which the Athenians led this 
bold apostle, I-took out my Greek Tes- 
tament and read the whole passage. It 
was to me like a new revelation. As I 
stood where he stood, and looked upon 
the objects of nature and of art that came 
under his eye, wanting only some of the 
statues and altars and entablatures to 
complete the view ;—as I there read his 
discourse in his own words, I felt its fit- 
ness and beauty and power as I had never 
done before, and as it can be felt nowhere 
else. 

His familiarity with the Greek poets, 
the aptness of his: allusions, the fearless- 
ness of his attack on the polished Hellenic 
idolatry, the force of the argument from 
its absurdity, and the beauty of the sur- 
rounding landscape and sea-scape—all 
these make this one of the most thrilling 
events in Athenian history. They clothe 
the spot on which it took place with a 
tenderer, as well as sublimer interest 
than that which invests the plains of 
Plateea or of Marathon. It was a moral 
Thermopyle, and the preacher, more than 
a Leonidas. 

The great Plato, after his return from 
Egypt, where he had learned from the 
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Jews the doctrines of Theism and Divine 
Providence, partially concealed his sen- 
timents, lest he should be arraigned on 
Mars Hill and tried for heresy. Socrates, 
a better man than Plato, with more grace 
and grit, yet only dared not disavow his 
belief in these primal truths, when it was 
proved upon him. In Paul alone we be- 
hold the dauntless champion of truth. 
Socrates and Plato were moralists and 
philosophers. Paul was both these, and 
more—he was a Christian preacher. They 
were timid, and shrank from the danger 
of assailing error. The love of Christ 
constrained him, and a sense of the pes- 
tilent influence of error left him no alter- 
native but a fearless attack upon it, in a 
skilful promulgation of the Gospel. And 
the results justify his boldness and de- 
monstrate Christ to be, among refined and 
classic heathen, as among the ignorant 
and debased, the power of God and the 
wisdom of God unto salvation unto them 
that believe, Dionysius, one of the arch- 
ons, became a convert, and a distinguished 
woman, named Damaris, and others with 
them. 

This sermon has been pronounced by 
some Christian preachers, a comparative 
failure. They think it too scholastic, too 
much about natural theology, and too 
little about Christ. I should not like to 
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sit in judgment on one who spake as did 
the apostle,—“ not in words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth,” even if I could not 
perceive the pith or point of what was 
said. I should not like to call a sermon 
ill-shaped, or out of time or place, which 
was the means of gaining one loyal sub- 
ject to the great King, or of helping a 
single struggling saint on the way to 
heaven, or of proclaiming to benighted 
heathen the unknown God that made the 
world and governs it, and is the Judge of 
men—though not one of them gave heed 
to it. 

It would require not a little moral 
audacity to assume to know better than 
the apostle, better than the Holy Ghost, 
what was befitting the time, the subject, 
the speaker, and the auditors. 

I have often admired the breadth of 
this discourse, and marveled at its brevity 
and its beauties ; itslogic anditslove. It 
is much easier to criticise such produc- 
tions than to create them. Let him who 
thinks he can mend this discourse, try his 
hand on the Parthenon and restore that; 
let him mend the Venus de Medici, or 
make its equal; let him reproduce the de- 
molished Phidian Minerva;—or let him 
acknowledge that the critic of this mas- 
terly discourse is at fault, and not the 
preacher. 


A CHAT WITH THE AUSTRIAN PREMIER. 


My brief sojourn in Vienna was draw- 
ing to a close.. Ihad spent two delight- 
ful weeks in the old imperial city on the 
Danube. The anticipations which I had 
entertained in regard to the spirit pre- 
vailing among the population of Vienna 
had proved entirely erroneous. All the 
newspaper reports which I had read con- 
cerning this point had concurred in 
depicting the Viennese as gloomy and 
dejected in the extreme. I found them, 
on the contrary, as gay as ever, and cer- 
tainly in much better spirits than when I 
was there fourteen years ago, All the 
places of amusernent—the theatres, con- 
cert-halls, coffee-houses, etc.,—were well 
filled with merry crowds, and the Prater, 


and all the other public pleasure-gardens, 
presented a most lively and brilliant ap- 
pearance. The disastrous events and pro- 
found humiliations of the last war seemed 
to have scarcely left a trace on the public 
mind. The Viennese, whenever I spoke 
to them about the war, seemed to laugh 
at their own misfortunes, and the only 
allusions to be heard from them in re- 
gard to their defeat at Sadowa were wit- 
ticisms at the expense of their unlucky 
generals, 

On the other hand, I had expected to 
find considerable enthusiasm in favor 
of the liberal policy inaugurated by the 
new Prime Minister, Baron von Beust, 
and met everywhere only with shrugs 
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and expressions of doubt and skepticism 
as to the sincerity of the government. 
Very little notice was taken of the de- 
bates of the -Reichsrath. I was present 
at three of its most ‘interesting sessions, 
and never found its galleries more than 
half filled, even when the most eloquent 
and popular members addressed the house 
on questions of vital importance. I had 
paid visits to all the distinguished men, 
to whom [I had brought letters of intro- 
duction, and there remained only one 
whom, owing to his absence from the 
capital, I had hitherto been unable to see, 
and with whom I was most anxious to 
have an interview. 

About eighteen months ago I had paid 
a visit to Baron von Beust at Dresden. 
The political sky was already covered 
with black clouds at that time, and hosy 
tilities broke out two or three weeks 
afterward. The then Prime Minister of 
Saxony had received me with great 
urbanity, but he had frankly told me that 
the exceedingly grave character of the 
situation weighed heavily on his mind, 
and that he was unable to chat with me 
freely and atease. He told me he hoped 
better times would soon dawn upon 
Germany and Saxony, and had extended 
to me a cordial invitation to visit him 
whenever I should return to Dresden ; 
he would then try to make amends for 
the unsatisfactory though unavoidable 
shortness of our present interview. Un- 
der the circumstances I was of course 
unable to take umbrage at what the Min- 
ister said to me, and, on parting with 
him, I assured him that I should joyfully 
profit by his invitation in case I should 
return to Dresden, and that I hoped I 
should soon be able to do so at a more 
favorable juncture. 

Baron von Beust had, since then, pass- 
ed through the most eventful part of his 
remarkable public career. Hurled from 
the helm of the Saxon government, at 
the imperious bidding of his great Prus- 
sian adversary, his career seemed to have 
been brought toa sudden end. But, by 
one of those unexpected revolutions of 
fortune, of which we find so many in- 
stances in the recent history of Germany, 
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the dismissed and humiliated Prime 
Minister of Saxony had been drawn from 
his brief retirement to occupy a much 
prouder position, having been called upon 
to preside over the political regeneration 
of the Austrian Empire. If, in the in- 
terest of the readers of my journal, | 
had wished already in 1866 to have an 
extended interview with Baron von 
Beust, how much more interesting would 
such an interview be now that the desti- 
nies of a mighty empire were confided to 
his hands. 

Hence, on reading in the Vienna Zven- 
ing Post that Baron von Beust had re- 
turned from his trip to Linz, I addressed 
him a note, reminding him of the promise 
he had given me at Dresden, and re- 
questing an interview. On the following 
morning the Stadt-post brought me a 
reply from the Prime Minister, stating 
that he would receive me at four in the 
afternoon, at the Imperial Chancery. 

The clock had just struck the hour 
when my fiacre arrived in front of the 
Chancery. The building in which the 
Austrian Department of Foreign Affairs 
has its seat, does not present a very re- 
markable or favorable appearance among 
the many aristocratic palaces in that part 
of the capital. Two sentinels, fine-look- 
ing soldiers, in the attractive uniform of 
the Wellington regiment, were strolling 
lazily up and down in front of the Chan- 
cery, and a number of military and civil 
officers were standing under the portal. 

I asked one of the latter where I 
should find the office of His Excellency, 
Baron von Beust, and he was polite 
enough to ascend the broad staircase with 
me, and conduct me down the somewhat 
narrow and gloomy corridor to the Min- 
ister’s apartments. 

On entering the ante-room, I found 
in it.only an aged footman, a very kind 
and pleasant old fellow, who, after I had 
shown him the Baron’s letter, told me 
His Excellency was yet at the Burg, but 
would doubtless soon be back, The old 
man wasquite talkative. I asked him if 
the Baron had brought him along from 
Dresden. Oh, no, he said, he was 4 
native of Vienna, His Excellency had 
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made few changes among the subaltern 
officers of the department. He himself 
had received his present position at the 
hands of Prince Schwartzenberg, as far 
back as 1849, after serving for long years 
previously as messenger of the depart- 
ment. He then said, if it was agreeable 
to me, he would show me into His Ex- 
cellency’s cabinet, where the Baron 
would doubtless join me in the course of 
afew minutes. I consented, of course, 
gladly ; and he opened the door of the 
adjoining room, requesting me to step.in. 
It was a middle-sized square room, with 
three large windows, and old, somewhat 
faded crimson hangings, and curtains of 
the same color, and furnished in a quite 
unostentatious manner. A small table 
near the door was covered with German 
and foreign newspapers and pamphlets. 
Three book-vases with glass-doors stood 
on the walls. Between the two front 
windows was a sofa, and, by its side, a 
comfortable easy-chair. A very fine 
bureau was to be seen in the corner near 
the third window. Another table stood 


near the middle of the room. 
On crossing the threshold, I could not 


but feel somewhat strangely moved, I 
thought I was now inthe Sanctum Sanc- 
torum of Austrian diplomacy. How 
many important pages of modern history 
had been planned and decided in this 
diplomatic holy of holies! Metternich, 
Pillersdorf}, Schwartzenberg, Buol-Schau- 
enstein, Rechberg, Mensdorff, had been 
successively enthroned here, and half 
the celebrated diplomatists of 
had been seated on the sofa yonder. 
What stories could these walls tell me if 
they had tongues ! 

Two large bronze busts,representing the 
Emperor Francis, and his successor, Ferdi- 
nand, adorned the top of one of the book- 
cases. A fine full-length portrait of 
Francis Joseph, the present Emperor, 
evidently painted some ten years since, 
covered the narrow space of the wall be- 
tween the second and third window. 
Some photographs in plain oval frames 
hung over the bureau. One of them 
represented a fine-looking matron; the 
others were portraits of two sweet 
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little girls—doubtless children of the 
Baron, 

I looked at some of the newspapers on 
the table near the door. The Paris Con- 
stitutionnel, two Berlin newspapers, the 
Dresden Journal, the Siiddeutsche Presse, 
the London Times, and half a dozen Aus- 
trian journals seemed to have formed the 
Minister’s reading on that day. The 
large number of political pamphlets, in 
German and French, showed the close 
attention with which Baron von Beust 
followed the development of public 
opinion in Germany and the adjoining 
countries in regard to the great political 
questions of the day. I was just about 
to take a look at the books in the book- 
cases, when I heard rapid footsteps in 
the ante-room. Two seconds afterward 
the door opened, and Baron von Beust 
came in, as 

The portrait of the Austrian Prime 
Minister has repeatedly been published 
by the illustrated papers, and so many 
correspondents have described the appear- 
ance of the eminent statesman, that most 
of my readers know already pretty much 
how he looks, and that it is unnecessary 
for me to say that the Austrian Prime 
Minister is a tall, slender gentleman, of 
distinguished and imposing appearance, 
and about fifty years old. His features 
are most intellectual, and generally lit up 
with a faint “diplomatic” smile, which, 
when it becomes more pronounced and 
radiant, is truly charming and irresistible. 
I noticed at a glance that the tremendous 
excitement of the eventful eighteen 
months, during which I had not seen him, 
had left profound traces on his face. He 
was paler, and looked at least five years 
older, than in 1866, All his lineaments 
were more strongly marked and angular 
than then. His eyes, though covered 
with their lids more than they used to be, 
are as bright and piercing as ever. His 
forehead is magnificent—high, broad and 
full. His finely chiseled mouth is often 
quivering slightly with the sardonic ex- 
‘pression so peculiar to men of intense 
nervous activity, engaged in an incessant 
struggle with formidable obstacles and 
difficulties, 
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A physiognomist, even without know- 
ing the man’s name, would read in Baron 
von Beust’s face an iron will, extraordi- 
nary energy, tenacity of purpose, based 
on strong convictions, and disdain of diffi- 
culties and dangers; and his attitude, his 
gestures, his whole style of speaking, will 
strongly confirm this impression. Chat 
with Beust for fifteen minutes,and you will 
no longer wonder at the extraordinary as- 
cendancy which he gained last fall,in a few 
interviews, over the mind of the Emperor 
Francis Josepi—an ascendancy which, 
even now, is so great that the Minister, 
despite the undisguised hostility of the ul- 
tramontane party and the feudal aris- 
tacracy, stands firmer in his official po- 
sition than any of his predecessors ever 
did. 

In a much shorter time than it took 
me to write all this, Baron von Beust 
had shaken hands with me, welcomed me 
very kindly, conducted me to the sofa, 
and seated himself on the easy-chair in 
front of it. 

The conversation referred, at first, only 
to conventional topics. The Minister 
asked me how long I had stayed, and in- 
tended to stay, in Vienna, and how I had 
enjoyed myself, remarking that he him- 
self had hardly had time yet to see all 
the remarkable sights to be found in 
Vienna and its environs, 

I then said to him: “ Your Excel- 
lency, I wish to ask leave to publish an 
account of this interview in the journal 
of which you know I am the editor.” 

He smiled. “Ah,” he said, laughing, 
“you cannot deny that you journalists 
have treated me outrageously ; you have 
hardly deserved any favors at my hands.” 

“Your Excellency,” I replied, “can 
refer only to what took place previous to 
the late war. I admit—” 

“You admit,” he interrupted gayly, 
“that I was the béte noire of the German 
journalists, do younot? They portrayed 
me always as the arch-enemy of Ge:man 
unity.” 

“ But,” I said, “Your. Excellency 
must have noticed of late a very marked 
change for the better. I hardly know of 
any of those organs which used to op- 
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pose your German policy, but what have 
become sincere and even enthusiastic 
well-wishers of yours,” 

“Tt is true,” he replied, “there is a 
change for the better. But it is, even 
now, inexplicable to me why I should 
have been singled out previous to my en- 
trance into the public service of Austria 
for such virulent attacks as a majority of 
the German’ press made upon me.” 

“Pardon me, Your Excellency, the ex- 
planation, it seems to me, is not so very 
difficult. The friends of Prussia con- 
sidered you their most formidable and 
able adversary, and your efforts to form 
a third group of German States, appa- 
rently intended to hold the balance of 
power between the two great powers of 
Germany, seemed to them in reality only 
valeulated to impair the influence of 
Prussia, to increase that of Austria in 
the same proportion, and to leave Ger- 
many pretty much as heretofore, at the 
mercy of its powerful neighbors.” 

The Prime Minister did not reply im- 
mediately. I was overjoyed at having 
got him, as it were, in mediam rem, and 
hoped to draw from him, in this way, 
some hints and explanations concerning 
his German policy, which, of course, I 
could not have obtained by direct ques- 
tions, even if I had been bold enough to 
propound them. 

“The logic of events, which is some- 
times a very strange logic,” he said, with 
a smile, “has decided against that sys- 
tem of the third group of States. It be- 
longs to the past, and I may, therefore, 
speak as freely about the part I took in 
advocating it, and the efforts I made to 
carry it into effect, as if I were no longer 
in public life. Until 1866, there were 
but three systems possible in Germany : 
dualism, unity or triad, As to the first, 
Austria and Prussia got along well 
enough till the year 1848, but you know 
what took place after the revolution of 
that year, and especially since 1860, 
Prussia was since that time intent on 
playing the first réle in Germany, and 
Austria refused to let her do so. All at 
once, the question of the Elbe duchies 
(Schleswig-Holstein) fell, as an apple of 
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discord, between them. As Prime Min- 
ister of Saxony, I declared at once in 
favor of the independence of the duchies 
and the accession of the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg to the throne, because I con- 
sidered this the only way of preventing 
the most dangerous ulterior complica- 
tions between Austria .and Prussia, I 
declared to Count Mensdorff-Pouilly, 
my distinguished predecessor, as well as 
to Count Bismarck, that, despite this ar- 
rangement, viz.: the establishment of an 
independent throne in the Elbe Duchies, 
both the great powers of Germany might, 
jointly with the German Confederation, 
reserve a fair share of influence over the 
destinies of Schleswig-Holstein, with- 
out being plunged into the dangerous 
competition which would otherwise arise 
without fail.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “and at Berlin this was 
received at once as a declaration of hos- 
tility against Prussia.” 

“Of course. For sixteen years past 
every step I took in German politics met 
with intense distrust at Berlin, where I 
was always looked upon as the secret 
ally of Austria.”. 

“But pardon me, Your Excellency,” 
I said smilingly, “you must admit that 
the event showed you were an ally of 
Austria.” 

“Tt did not prove anything as to the 
past, sir, What I sought to prevent 
above all things, and what it was my 
bounden duty to prevent to the best of 
my power, was the occupation of Saxony 
by Prussia; this occupation was con- 
templated as early as in March, 1866; it 
is true, it would have been a specific oc- 
cupation, but, nevertheless, a military oc- 
cupation. This led to those demonstra- 
tions against Prussia, which she finally 
turned so well to account. But previous 
to that time the policy of Saxony was 
neither Austrian nor Prussian, but it was 
Saxon.” 

“Yes, Your Excellency, and, if you 
will permit me to say so, precisely be- 
cause it was Saxon it was not popular in 
Germany, and it is an incontestable fact 
that the Prussian idea of German unity 
had many adherents even in Saxony.” 
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“No doubt of it, sir; this idea of unity 
has a strange fascination for the German 
people; but, examine it more closely, 
and you will find that its romantic charm 
will not outweigh its disadvantages. 
Large States of a pronounced military 
character are not very favorable to the 
development of political liberty. Look 
toward the East and West, and you will 
see that I am right. Increased taxation, 
extraordinary military burdens, and con- 
stant jealousies, entanglements and pros- 
pects of foreign wars, are some of the 
disadvantages with which the idea of 
German unity, as understood at this 
juncture, is fraught.” 

“ But,” I said, “is not this idea after 
all much more practical and easier to 
carry into effect than the system of the 
German triad?” 

““T know that its adversaries treated it 
as utopian, and it failed, among other 
things, because the people and the sove- 
reigns of the lesser States never under- 
stood and appreciated it fully. Neverthe- 
less, it was quite feasible. A confedera- 
tion of the secondary and petty States 
with a common parliament, army, and 
diplomatic representation abroad—why 
would that idea have been impossible at 
that time ? 

“ Do you not see that-one of the very 
things which tended to frustrate the 
realization of that idea proves now that 
I was quite right? I refer to the fact 
that the princes of the secondary and 
lesser States would have had to give up 
their separate armies and their embassa- 
dors abroad. Most of them did not feel 
inclined to do so; and my prediction that 
public opinion would compel them to 
make this sacrifice, was not heeded. 
Now we see what is happening at the 
present time. State after State, under 
the same pressure of public opinion, has 
to wheel into line and make these sacri- 
fices which were then refused.” 

The Minister then alluded to the in- 
creased emigration brought about by the 
late political changes in Northern and 
Central Germany. ‘ What a sad specta- 
cle,” he exclaimed, “ to see hundreds of 
thousands of strong and able-bodied 
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Germans leaving our shores, and helping 
to build up a magnificent empire beyond 
the Atlantic! Here is a question to be 
solved by our political economists—to 
devise means and ways of public econo- 
my, by which an end would be put to 
this most calamitous loss of the nation’s 
vital strength. It seems to me, even the 
most thoughtful organs of the press de- 
vote by far too little attention to this sub- 
ject.” 

This led him back to what we had said 
before about journalists, and he remarked 
smilingly : “ After all, I should be some- 
what grateful to the newspapers. I owe 
them a great deal indeed.” 

I asked for an explanation of these 
words, and he added: 

“T believe I owe to the habit of read- 
ing @ great many newspapers—a habit 
which I acquired in my boyhood—not 
only my familiarity with several foreign 
languages, but my predilection for politi- 
cal life, which induced me to enter'the 
diplomatic career. My father took the 
Frankfort Oberpostamtszeitung, and the 
eagerness with which I read this journal, 
already in my thirteenth year, caused 
him to promise me he would take a 
French paper, if I would study French 
diligently enough to be able to read 
it. I acceptedsthis offer most enthusias- 
tically, and a few months afterward the 
mail-carrier brought us every day a 
Parisian journal. The good success which 
my father had obtained hereby induced 
him to try the same experiment in regard 
to English. One of our neighbors in the 
country had an English governess for his 
daughter, and my father made with him 
an arrangement, by which I was to take 
part in the English lessons which the 
governess gave to his daughter. This 
daughter afterward became my wife, but 
that was only a remote consequence 
of these English lessons. The immediate 
consequence was that some six or eight 
months afterward a London weekly was 
added to our newspaper list.” 

“T wonder,” I said smilinyly, “ that 
Your Excellency did not become a jour- 
nalist, taking, as you did, so much inter- 
est in journalism,” 
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“ Well, I did wish to enter that career, 

but my father would not hear of it. More- 
over, journalism then was not by any 
means what it is now.” 
- I could not forbear asking the question 
why the Minister, then,while at the head 
of the Saxon government, did not treat 
the press a little more leniently. 

He insisted that the Saxon press régime 
under him had been exceedingly mild, 
“Tt is a very common error,” he said, “to 
believe that the Ministers and even the 
Sovereigns of the lesser States, in adopt- 
ing repressive measures against the press, 
etc., always do so of their own accord, 
They are generally subject to influences 
which they could not resist even though 
they would. Take Saxony, for,instance, 
She was the neighbor of a vast power 
which always regarded her with distrust, 
which had quelled the revolution in Dres- 
den in 1849, and which treated its own 
press with great rigor. 
which the Saxon government took against 
the press, and against which the demo- 
cratic journalists inveighed so fiercely, 
was looked upon at Berlin as little better 
than revolutionary.” 

He added that the Austrian press, he 
hoped, did not complain of the present 
régime, and told me then, with great 
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warmth and emphasis, that doubts utter- 
ed here and there as to the sincerity and 
duration of the liberal policy of the Aus- 
trian government were utterly unfounded, 

I was in hopes that this would bring 
him back to the German question, but I 
It is true, he 
spoke of a great: many subjects connected 
with that question; of Hungary, for 
which he expressed great admiration ; of 
the system of dualism in Austria, which, 
he said, was not incompatible with the 
greatness and power of the Empire; of 
Napoleon III., whose treatment at the 
hands of the German press he thought 
harsh and undeserved; of Mexico, and 
Italy, ete., but, when, after an hour’s 
conversation, I rose to take leave of the 
Minister, he had skillfully avoided giving 
me even so much as a hint in regard to 
what would be the policy of Austria con- 
cerning the union of Germany under the 


was to be disappointed, 
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hegemony of Prussia. Nevertheless, I 
was delighted with the manner in which 
I had passed this interesting hour, and 
when the eminent statesman told me that 
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if I ever should return to Vienna, he 
would be glad to have me call upon him, 
I frankly acknowledged that that was 
almost too much kindness, 


——___ ee 


A NEWLY-DISCOVERED HYMN OF CALVIN. 


A new edition of the works of Calvin, 
(by Baum, Cunitz and Reuss, Strasburg) 
is now in active progress, and is a perfect. 
model of a work of its kind, based upon the 
most comprehensive research, and treat- 
ing the smallest matters with unparalleled 
The sixth volume contains, to the 
great surprise of many of its readers, some 
pieces of sacred poetry by the Reformer, 
of whom most people would think almost 
anything sooner than that he contained 
a poetic vein. They were found in an old 
Genevese prayer-book, of which but few 
copies are extant, one of them being in 
the Stutgart Library. The Neuenberg 
scholar, Felix Bovet, was the first to re- 
mark them and recognize them as the 
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work of Calvin. He communicated his 
conclusions to the above-mentioned edit- 
ors, who fully confirmed them, so that 
now, for the first time, among the collected 
writings of Calvin, appear several pieces 
of religious poetry.* 

These are twelve in number, of which 
nine are versions of Psalms, (46, 25, 91, 
138, 36, 120, 142, 43, 113) the tenth is a 
version of the Song of Simeon, the 
eleventh a rhymed paraphase of the Ten 
Commandments; and the last alone is an 
original hymn. On its own account, 
therefore, this is by far the most remark- 
able; it is moreover thoughtful, tender 
and fervent. 


SALUTATION TO JESUS CHRIST. 


I greet Thee, who my sure Redeemer art, 
True bridegroom and sole Saviour of my heart! 
Who so much toil and woe, 
And pain didst undergo, 
For my poor, worthless sake: 
And pray Thee, from our hearts, 
All idle griefs and smarts, 
And foolish cares to take, 


Thou art the King of mercy and of grace, 
Reigning omnipotent in every place; 
So come, O King! and deign 
Within our hearts to reign; 
And our whole being sway; 
Shine in us by thy light, 
And lead us to the height 
Of thy pure, heavenly day. 


Thou art the life by which alone we live, 

And all our substance and our strength receive: 
Comfort us by thy faith 
Against the pains of death, 


* One poem of Calvin’s has always been 
known, and published in all the editions of 
his works, the Epinicion Christo Cantatum, 
1537, Worms; this, however, is by no means 
a devotional hymn, but a controversial poem 


against the pope and his champions, written 
in classic measure and style, to show that, in 
spite of them, Christ will establish his king- 
dom upon the earth, and reign in royal pomp. 
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Sustain us by thy power; 
Let not our fears prevail, 
Nor our hearts faint or fail, 

When comes the trying hour. 


Thou art the true and perfect gentleness, 
No harshness hast thou and no bitterness; 
Make us to taste and prove, 
Make us adore and love 
The sweet grace found in Thee; 
With longing to abide 
Ever at thy dear side, 
In thy sweet unity. 


Our hope is in no other save in Thee, 
Our faith is built upon thy promise free ; 
Come and our hope increase, 
Comfort and give it peace, 
Make it so strong and sure, 
That we shall conquerors be, 
And well and patiently 
Shall every ill endure. 


Poor banished exiles, wretched sons of Eve, 
Full of all sorrows, unto Thee we grieve! 
To Thee we bring our sighs, 
Our groanings and our cries; 
Thy pity, Lord, we crave, 
We take the sinner’s place, 
And pray Thee, of thy grace, 
To pardon and to save. 


Turn thy sweet eyes upon our low estate, 
Our Mediator and our Advocate, 
Propitiator best! 
Give us that vision blest, 
The God of gods most high, 
And let us, by thy right, 
Enter the blessed light 
And glories of the sky! 


Oh, pitiful and gracious as Thou art, 
The lovely bridegroom of the holy heart, 
Lord Jesus Christ, meet Thou 
The Antichrist our foe, 
In all his cruel ruth! 
Thy spirit give, that we 
May, in true verity, 
Follow thy word of truth, 


We give the first and last stanzas of the original old French :— 


SALUTATION A JESUS CHRIST. 
Je te salue, mon certain Rédempteur, 
Ma vraye fianc’ et mon seul Salvateur, 

Qui tant de labeur, 

D’ennuys et de douleur 
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As enduré pour moy : 
Oste de noz cueurs 
Toutes vaines langueurs, 

Fol souces et es moy. 


O debonnair’, 0 pitoyabl’ et doux, 
Des ames saintes amyabl’ espoux, 
Seigneur Jésus-Christ, 
Encontre |’antechrist, 
Remply de cruauté, 
Donne nous l'esprit, 
De suyvir ton escrit 


En vraye verité, 
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FRIEDHOF—THE COURT OF PEACE. 


“Blessed be God! for he created Death!’ 
The mourners said, ‘and death is rest and 
[peace,’” 


Ir has been an almost invariable prac- 
tice with me, in my little wandering 
about the world, to visit graveyards, 
wherever I go. I never feel that I have 
seen and learned all, until I have looked 
upon the place where the few are hustled 
away as troublesome rubbish, but where 
the many (thank God that it is the many!) 
are borne so tenderly and left so sadly. 
Though pride drags its long robes down 
to the very tomb—and there isa fashion- 
able quarter even in the city of the dead 
—yet perhaps a stranger comes quite as 
near to the real hearts of the people, here 
where grief has stripped off some part, 
at least, of factitious covering, as he 
would be able to approach even in their 
homes, and much nearer than his tempo- 
rary stay in public parlors would other- 
wise bring him. Especially, in the burial- 
places of the poor, the simple sentiments 
of the heart find expression without af- 
fectation. 

Besides, a person of true refinement in 
thought and feeling can scarcely fail to 
discover, even in the commonest rural 
burial-ground, something of real interest, 
some food for thought, some moral les- 
son, which, carried on with him into the 
tumult of life shall make him a better and 
a wiser man. Amid all these memorials of 
our frailty, there not unfrequently arises a 
small voice, appealing to what is highest 
and holiest in human nature, and reveal- 


ing a hidden goodness which is nowhere 
else so plainly shown as here. Should 
you give to the winds or the waves that 
dust, which in its activity was so dear to 
us and now in its rest is so sacred, so that 
there should be no longer any spot for 
our feet to travel to when near and our 
thoughts to go back to in our wandering, 
you would not only do violence to the 
purest religion of the heart, but you would 
strike a deadly blow at the morality of 
the world. The instructions of the tomb 
are a savor of life. The gentle influen- 
ces of sorrow, which at this hallowed 
place gather like dew, mellow and sweet- 
en the soul, 

He who turns into this peaceful acre, 
too, with a heart open to sentiment, who 
can read without a book, will seldom go 
away without having experienced some 
keen gratification. For the tender and 
the true, the beautiful and the good, 
go hand in hand forever. Much of the 
best poetry is found about tombstones. 
Not often, it is true, has the chisel traced 
it on the marble; but it exists in a more 
expressive language than words. It is 
read in the tender tokens of loving care, 
the proofs that soft hands are often busy 
there. It is written in lines of flowers 
about the grave. 

Not many months ago a week of steady 
rain held me a prisoner in my room in 
one of the large cities of Germany. The 
Sabbath. brought a new world, or, rather, 
it brought back the old world which we 
seemed to have lost; for we saw again 
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the sun and a cloudlesssky. I wandered 

, out into the sunshine with that delicious 
sensation of relief which a bird must feel, 
escaping from its dark cage into the free- 
dom and freshness of the open air. I 
scarcely knew or cared whither I went. 

- The atmosphere was so pure that it was 
a joy to breathe. The sky was so clear 
that the sight penetrated far into its blue 
depths, and strove to reach the crystal 
battlements which our credulous child- 
hood builds there. Even the stones be- 
neath my feet, washed clean by the rain, 
showed like a sort of rough mosaic. I was 
leaving the crowded city with’ its noise 
and its confusion behind me, when chance 
brought me to that other city, the neces- 
sary counterpart of every collection of 
men, among whose inhabitants there is 
no strife, in whose streets silence reigns, 
the city of rest and peace. I turned in 
through the open gate; for what could 
better accord with the beauty and sanc- 
tity of the day, than the thoughts which 
the associations of that tranquil place 
should suggest. 

The more ambitious monuments were 
built against the high wall which entire- 
ly surrounded the cemetery, and ran 
through its centre, nearly dividing it into 
two. This was the aristocratic part, 
where the wealthy and the titled found 
their last repose, still fenced away by iron 
railings from the vulgar herd. But the 
far greater number had lain down,as ifin a 
common brotherhood, in graves separated 
only by very narrow alleys, along which 
the foot-falls of love, coming softly on its 
mission of sorrow, would rather lull than 
disturb their slumber. It was here that 
I tarried longest, and that I.found by far 

» the most touching and poetical inscrip- 
tions. Lying upon many of these graves, 
or hanging on the tombstones at their 
head, were wreaths of fresh flowers, so 
artistically arranged as to express at the 
same time some tender word or phrase. 
In several I read “ruhe sanft /”, and it 
seemed to me that that rest softly spelled 
in flowers, breathing its perpetual bene- 
diction over the grave, must almost be felt 
by the sleeper beneath. 

The monuments were small, simple, and 
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very similar. Most were in the form of 
an ellipse, with the longest axis of about 
two feet; some were circles, and a few 
squares, None were set in the ground, 
as tombstones are usually placed, but 
rested against the mound at the head of the 
grave. Near many was a sort of box, or 
case, evidently used to protect them in bad 
weather. The letters cut in the marble 
were alsoinlaid with gilt. The simple in- 
scription of name, age, and date of death, 
invariably began with “ Hier ruht"—here 
rests ; and below it was written some word 
or phrase suggestive of comfort, or indica- 
ting that the separation was but tempo- 
rary. The most frequent was, perhaps, 
“ Auf wiedersehen!"—a very common 
expression in Germany at the parting of 
friends, which may be rendered, until we 
see each other again. Thus in two little 
words were written at once a system of 
philosophy and a religious creed, the com- 
fort of the living and the hope of the dead, 
I thought nothing could be more beauti- 
ful. There was no terrorhere. It was 
but the sleep of a night—here rests. We 
shall see each other again to-morrow; 
until then, good-bye—au/f wiedersehen / 

As I walked slowly about among the 
graves, reading these inscriptions, the 
last words of the living to the dead, I 
fell into akind of musing which was per- 
haps natural to the place, The two mys- 
teries of the world, I said, are Life and 
Death. They are the most universal of 
facts; for they meet us at every turn, 
stare us in the face wherever we stop, 
follow us through the crowded street, 
and dog us to our most secret retirement. 
The wings of the morning will not bear 
us away from them; the shadows of 
evening cannot cover them. But would 
we question them to know what they 
are, they are mute before our inquiry— 
they give no syllable of reply. Piqued 
by their silence, do we attempt for analy- 
sis to force them into our alembic, and 
wrench their secret from them? They 
are more subtle than a starbeam, impal- 
pable as a thought of the night. We 
strive in vain; they refuse to be known 
or told. 

This red current hurrying along the 
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veins and forever knocking with its tiny 
stroke at the wrist; these muscles with 
their strength and their nicety of move- 
ment; these nerves which stand sentinel 
at every outpost and challenge the ap- 
proach of all danger; this thought that 
flashes and burns, that heats now to am- 
bition and tempers now to discretion, 
that ransacks the world and drops a 
plummet into the abysses beyond, bringing 
back a report of all things but itself; 
these loves, which cling and cluster and 
twine about their object, clothing it with 
beauty and adorning it for theirown eye 
with a thousand pretty fancies; these 
hatreds, that would blast and blacken and 
destroy; all the countless activities of 
body, mind, and heart—all these are not 
Life ; they but indicate its presence. 

And so, too, that face so pale and still, 
that. was wont to be rosy with laughter 
and smiles; these limbs so stiff and 
rigid, that have always before hurried to 
meet you; the hand that used to press 
yours with so warm a grasp, now so cold 
that you shudder if you but touch it; 
those beautiful eyes, the windows of that 
tenement, through which you used to 
look upon the soul within, now closed 
and curtained; these low voices that 
speak in short sentences broken with 
sobs; the tears, the crape, this strange- 
ness unknown before—all these are not 
Death; they are only its shadow. 

But we say, if we can not know ex- 
actly what they are, we will at least tell 
something about them. So we open our 
dictionaries and search them through and 
through; we will find some other word. 
We turn to the larger book of nature: 
we will find some symbol, in brook or 
bird or flower, in field or forest, in ocean 
or tempest; the sun shall reveal it to us, 
the stars shall help us. No, it is all in 
vain, There is no other word, there is 
no symbol, which can expressit. Do you 
wish to speak of that first great mystery ? 
The birth of flowers, the leaping of 
brooks, the rising of suns, do not tell it; 
but breathe never so softly Life/, and 
you have uttered more than can be writ- 
ten or told in all language beside. You 
have transcended the wisdom of the 
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world, and hinted at the secret things 
which are hidden with God. And would 
you talk of that other great mystery? 
It is not the grass before the mower’s 
scythe, it is not winter with its desolation, 
it is not a lost Pleiad, that will convey 
your thought. 
sense 


All these we can in some - 
understand, and there is light 
mingled with their shadow. But come 
very near, and, with the lowest breath, 
half whisper the word Death/, and a 
shiver runs over us. Instantly we see 
the coldness, the paleness, the dumbness 
—the worms rioting in all that was fair- 
est—then, dust and ashes; or we follow 
for a moment the better part, like a star 
shooting into darkness, into that un- 
known realm which no eye has pene- 
trated, Oh! there are no other words 
like these two, which comprehend all 
the past, all the present, all that we can 
dream of as possible in the future. Nine 
simple letters, the digits of thought, 
which express all values! 

But this Death, which we sometimes 
shrink back from with such a dread that 
we call it cowardice, and this Life, which 
in a moment of over-weariness is some- 
times thrown away with arashness which 
we call crime—how should we choose. be- 
tween them? Happily, it is not for us 
to choose: as the one has come to us 
unsought, so the other, awaiting no invi- 
tation from us, will enter when he will, 
and seat himself by our fireside. But 
why should we woo the one as fair, and 
hate the other as foul? It is true that 
the shadows which lie about the grave 
are hideous to us in most moods. But, 
then, they are only shadows; and we 
know well .that the most beautiful ob- 
jects may cast the most misshapen and 
ugly shadows. So Death, the dark re- 
flex of which seems so frightful to us, 
when seen face to face may be found 
more beautiful than Life. It is a glori- 
ous thing to live, to live with a purpose, 
nobly and well. Why should it not bea 
joyful thing to lay aside, in its season, a 
worn-out and weary body, as we court 
sleep at night? I like that beautiful 
parable of Krummacher’s which repre- 
sents Sleep and Death as angel brothers 
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walking the earth arm in arm, on the 
same mission, sowing the seeds of rest 
and peace among men. 


“ ‘Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men, 
Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause, as is most meet for 
all?” 


But the way in which we are accus- 
tomed to regard these things may de- 
pend somewhat on the name that we give 
them ; for, notwithstanding Shakspeare’s 
famous question, to us fools of habit there 
is much ina name, With things of mere 
sense it matters little; the rose, as he 
says, would smell as sweet by any other 
name. But with things unseen and 
spiritual it is different. When the im- 
agination, leaving the known and the 
present, goes out to explore a world of 
darkness, lighted only by the faintest 
glimmer of infrequent tapers which 
twinkle along the border, or a gleam of 
lightning shooting across it here and 
there, the character of the objects which 
it thinks it finds there will necessarily 
accord with that which the name habitu- 
ally and familiarly applied to them sug- 
gests. Give the unknown aname of fair 
import, and you remove half the dread, 
What that existence may be which the 
mind enters upon when it leaves this 
body, I know not, said the old Roman, 
as death drew near ; but our philosophers 
have always called it good ; whereas 
this life from which I am about to de- 
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part I know to be full of evils, and I 
hasten from it joyfully. 

Besides the name which literally trans- 
lates our word church-yard, the Germans 
call their burial-place also Gottesacker— 
God’s Field, or Acre, This is not merely 
a poetical designation, but a word in 
common use. I have heard it frequently, 
especially from the mouths of the aged. 
Who can tell what consolation this name 
alone may have yielded to the thousands 
who have laid their treasures there? If 
any thing could bring comfort to one, 
seeing all that was loved most and best 
sinking into the earth and buried from 
the sight, it must be the thoughts which 
would naturally arise at the sound of such 
a word. To me it is full of suggestion. It 
seems to make the whole place holy 
ground, as if it were removed from earth 
and made a part of heaven. It says to 
the mourner: This is no place of ter- 
ror. It isa sacred field in which you plant 
your precious seed, thatit may spring up 
into anew and glorious life. That which 
you bury here, lovely as it seems to you, 
is yet, in comparison with that which 
shall arise from it, only as the withered 
and unsightly seed compared with the 
blossom which the sun and the dew shall 
woo from it into light and beauty. 


But all this has been much better told 
than I can tell it. And as I walked up 
and down those narrow aisles, thinking 
of these things, I repeated to myself 
those sweet words of our loved singer: 


“T like that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial-ground God’s acre! It is just ; 
It consecrates eaca grave within its walls, 


And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 
God’s-Acre! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 
The seed that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life—alas! no more their own, 
Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
In the sure faith that we shall rise again 
At the great. harvest, when the archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow like a fan the chaff and grain. 
Thus shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 
In the fair gardens of that second birth ; 
And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers which never bloomed on earth. 
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With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrows for the seed we sow ; 
This is the field and Acre of our God, 
This is the place where human harvests grow! ” 


But there is another name still, which 
is, if possible, even more beautiful and 
suggestive than the one which I have 
given. It is that which stands at the 
head of this sketch, Mriedhof—the Court 
of Peace. If I were a poet, I am sure 
that this name would open my lips in song. 
What a sweet invitation to rest is its very 
sound, as it reaches us heavy with the 
weariness of life! How it disarms fear, 
and almost changes it into desire, pro- 
mising better things than the strifes of 
men! For, not forgetting the innumer- 
able good and beautiful things of life, 
which are always enough for perpetual 
gratitude, if is yet a sad fact, which must 
be confessed even by him with whom 
existence has passed most smoothly, that 
this is a place where bodies are racked, 
and minds are tortured, and hearts are 
torn, which in the end becomes tolerable 
only through its transitoriness. One who 
knew wonderfully well the meaning of 
words, described the world as a place 
where men sit and hear each other groan. 
Now, floating softly in amid the discord- 
ant noises of such a place, like a strain 
of music from some quiet retreat heard 
in the lull of battle, how enticing is the 
sound of that name—the Court of Peace! 
Does it not almost awaken a longing in 
one to chance soon upon that change 
which shall make him only a silence 
among men? 

For I think that it is not what Chaucer 
calls 
“The colde death with mouth gaping upright,” 
that we see, when think of, our 
own departure. It is rather a strange- 
ness, which we can hardly picture to 
ourselves, of the world going on just as 
it does now, and we having no part in it 
—of love, and toil, and trust, and jollity, 
and tears, and innocence, and strife, and 
benevolence, and meanness, all jostling 
each other as now, unaffected by our ab- 
sence. Can you think of a sunset, like 
that which last night glorified the west, 
existing, and your eye not behold it? 

Vou. VII.—11 
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Cap you imagine yonder mountain stand- 
ing there through ages, bare and rugged 


and grand, as now, with its hoary crown 
unstained, and the throbs of its great 
heart: still driving its blood, clear as the 
ichor of the gods, to many a tountain- 
pulse, and your reverence for the beauti- 
ful never offering it worship? You have 
certain favorite haunts, perhaps, remote 
and unfrequented places, where you steal 
in upon the privacy of Nature, and win 
sweet and unaccustomed favors.. Can you 
think of those spots forsaken by you, and 
strangers strolling there who have never 
even heard your name? Are you able to 
picture to yourself those little knots of 
friends, with whom you are wont to 
meet, chatting and laughing and philoso- 
phising and dreaming, just. as now, and 
you not there? Well, this negation is 
about as near as we can come, in reference 
to ourselves, to that mysterious something 
which transforms us into a wonder—and 
aclod. And Faith reaches the positive 
only as a fact; even her keen eye can 
not catch its features. But there was 
something about these names which seem- 
ed to offer a pleasant and suggestive hint. 

I trust that I am not given to morbid- 
ness or sickly school-girl sentimentality ; 
but, as I remembered the endless vexa- 
tions and pains of life, and in contrast 
read everywhere around me here rests— 
rest softlyj—and the very name of the 
place, the Court of Peace, inviting to re- 
pose—I could not resist the thought of 
how pleasant it would be to lie softly 
folded in beneath one of those green 
mounds, 

“Full of rest from head to feet.” 
There, at length, all this torture should 
There should be an end of toil. 
There the noisy strife of the city and the 
mingled voices of men should be only a 
distant murmur. But the sunbeams 
should lie warm upon the grave, and the 
dew should fall, making the grass greener 
than elsewhere. The birds should sing 
their songs and twitter their loves there ;. 


cease ! 
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and the gentle flowers, arranged by more 
gentle hands, should whisper soft words 
of peace. And men, catching the spirit 
of the place, should lower their voices 
and tread lightly, as they passed there. 
And, if a friend should come, it should 
sweeten without disturbing my slumber, 
as in some delicious, half-waking dream 
we feel the presence of one’ we love, but 
neither speak nor move, so full of bliss 
are we, lest we should break the spell. 
And all this is not mere poetry. It is 
a figure, ’tis true. There can be no such 
bodily sensation in the grave. But who 
shall say, when once we shall have 
stepped over that mysterious boundary 
and looked back upon all that here we 
said and thought, how poor shall seem 
our best rhetoric, like an infant's prattle 
of the sweep of worlds !—how our wild- 
est imagination shall be found less than 
an eagle’s flight towards the sun! It 
must be so; for those are the things 
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which eye hath not seen, which have not 
entered into the heart of man, 

I wish that these beautiful names, or 
others of similar good omen, might be 
introduced among us, and become not 
merely terms of poetry, but common, 
every-day words, nestling close in the 
hearts of the people. They might do 
something to remove from our minds the 
dark associations of the resting place of 
the dead. Who is able thus to enrich 
our language, and, possibly, at the same 
time bring a boon to all who speak our 
tongue? He would certainly be a bene- 
factor, who could do anything to make 
the burial-ground seem a place, not to 
be looked forward to with apprehension 
through a life-time, and entered at last 
with a resisting struggle, but a sacred 
spot, holding in its bosom a blessing for 
man—a Field of God—a Court of Peace 
—where, after the tasks of life are done, 
“He giveth his beloved sleep.” 
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THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FREDERICK RUCKERT. 


HE comes, no royal vesture wearing, 

An humble beast the Monarch bearing, 
Receive thy King, Jerusalem ! 

Go forth with palms, his triumph showing, 

With branches green the pathway strewing, 
And shout hosannas to His name. 


O Sovereign, by no host attended, 

Strong Champion, by no spear defended, 
O Prince of Peace, and David's son! 
Thy throne, from whose approach forever 
The kings of earth Thy step would sever, 

Is by Thee without battle won. 


Unto the empire Thou hast founded, 

Though not of earth, nor by earth bounded, 
Allearthly realms shall subject be ; 

Forth into every land and nation 

Thy servants, armed with Thy salvation, 
March to prepare a way for Thee. 


And at Thy coming, clothed with power, 
The sullen storm forgets to lower, 

And waves grow calm beneath Thy tread; 
The bonds by man’s rebellion blighted 
In a new covenant are united, 

And sin and death in fetters led. 
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O Lord of grace and truth unending, 

And love all reach of thought transcending, 
Revisit us, so sorely tried ! 

Thine advent once again is needed, 

To form anew Thy peace, unheeded 
By worldly haughtiness and pride. 


O, let Thy light, which ne’er shall vanish, 
From earth the power of darkness banish ; 
The lurid flames of discord quell ; 
That we, the thrones and people loyal, 
As brethren ’neath Thy sceptre royal, 
In Thy great Father’s house may dwell. 


\ 


EARTH'S GREATEST MARVEL. 


Anturopo.oey or the science of man, 
is voiced with the presence, power, wis- 
dom and goodness of God. Man is far 
the noblest of God’s earthly creatures. 
He is the greatest curiosity to be found 
on the globe. “The greatest study of 
mankind is man.” He is himself the 


very best specimen, and hence holds the 
highest rank, in the cabinet of natural 


theology—the seer of God, and at the 
same time the clearest proof of the ex- 
istence of such a Being. 

The sopy of man, considered as a ma- 
terial organism of parts, powers, uses, 
relations, and life, is the most wonderful 
structure of which we have any knowl- 
edge in the vast kingdom of matter. It 
is matter arrayed in its richest robes, and 
adorned with the finest penciling. It is 
the most exquisite form of art. Even the 
coldest statement of facts is, to a scien- 
tific ear, a rich strain of poetry. 

The elementary kinds of matter which 
compose this body, and into which death 
at last resolves it, are but few in num- 
ber; and yet out of these the great 
Artist frames and organizes the whole. 
The mysterious principle of organic life 
—a principle so subtle that no chemistry 
can analyze it, and no microscopic obser- 
vation detect its nature—works in every 
tissue and fibre, antagonizing those forces 
which but for it would speedily destroy 
the physical man. It is indeed a “ vital 
spark of heavenly flame.” This spark 
being extinct, nature soon demolishes the 
animal organism. The law of constant 


change by which old matter passes out 
through numerous waste-gates, and new 
matter comes in tosupply its place, com- 
bines death and life, the obsequies of a 
funeral and the jubilations of a birth, in 
the same system. The law of growth, 
by which feebleness and comparative 
smallness in the outset are succeeded by 
a suitable development of power and 
bulk, and which gaining this point, then 
pauses forever, is a great marvel. The 
periodical return of balmy and refresh- 
ing sleep, is nature’s kind and genial 
compensation for the exhaustion of action. 
The power of self-reparation which ena- 
bles the body within certain limits to 
cure its own injuries, heal its own 
wounds, and correct its own irregulari- 
ties—a power so needful to man, that 
without it life would soon be an intole- 
rable burden—displays in a most wonder- 
ful manner the skill, the foresight and 
goodness of the great Architect. The 
generic unity of model, varied by end- 
less diversities of specific form, secures 
that advantage of prompt recognition 
and personal distinction, which is so in- 
dispensable in the social intercourse of 
men. 

The motions of the body, considered 
as a whole, or in the different parts rela- 
tively to each other, constitute a system 
of motions, for which God has provided 
a most elaborate and complicated dyna- 
mic agency. We have first the bones 
with all their numerous joints, their va- 
rieties of size and form, their solidity and 
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strength, as the passive levers of motion. 
We have then the muscles, contractile in 
their nature, and so attached to these 
bones as to produce the very motions 
which are necessary to the comfort and 
power of man. To this are added the 
voluntary nerves, through which the will 
issues its mandate, and directs all the 
movements of the body. Hereare three 
systems of organs—the osseous, the mus- 
cular, and the nervous—so connected to- 
gether, that man contains the motor- 
force within himself, and holds it subject 
to his own control. Who, seeing these 
systems, especially with the scientific 
eye of an anatomist, can fail to be struck 
with the skill which they evince? What 
a vast result in the economy of human 
life hangs upon them! 

Five animal senses, well located for 
observation, and diverse in their type 
and specific function, are charged with 
the duty of establishing the connection of 
knowledge between the inner man and 
the outward world. Here mind 
matter impinge upon each other in a 
way not to be explained. The facts are 
obvious; yet who can penetrate their 
hidden secrets? Who can tell how we 
hear with the ear, or see with the eye ? 

Social communion between spirits in- 
carnate—a process so important to their 
happiness and culture—is accomplished 
by making the body an instrument for 
receiving and transmitting the signs of 
thought. That vibrating air articulated, 
accented, and intoned by the organs of 
speech, should be a carrier of thought 
and feeling, is a fact that may well excite 
our astonishment. That the flash of the 
eye, or the glow of the cheek, or the 
motion of the hand should perform the 
same Office, isequally marvelous, Vocal- 
ization is a wonder; and its interpreta- 
tion, another wonder. 

The organic nutrition of the body, by 
which the constant waste of vitalized 
matter is as constantly supplied, brings to 
our notice that wonderful series of organs 
and processes devised by the God of 
nature for the manufacture of arterial 
blood. Mastication, deglutition, gas- 
tric digestion, chylification, absorption, 


and 
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venous circulation, and pulmonary oxy- 
genation, are so many stages of tbe culi- 
nary labor which is necessary to prepare 
for man his daily food. Arterial circula- 
tion is appointed to distribute the vital 
stream throughout his whole body ; and 
then millions of little body-builders take 
this food, and turn it into all the solids 
and fluids of the animal system—invest- 
ing that which was dead matter, with the 
properties of life. Here is a mechanism 
of cookery, a mechanism of waiters and 
carriers. and then another of organizers 
and builders, of which no one can think 
without seeing one of the greatest mar- 
vels of nature. Is all this purely acci- 
dental ? 

The body is adenizen of earth; and to 
adapt it to the country in which it dwells, 
and in whose bosom it will take its final 
rest, God has blended together a most 
complicated series of relations in air, ir 
water, in heat, in light, in the mineral 
and vegetable constituents of the globe, 
in the laws, processes, and motions’ of 
material nature—making the whole rela- 
tive to man, and bidding all its parts to 
lay their varied contributions upon the 
altar of human happiness. He who plan- 
ned the structure, also planned a world 
suited thereto. Sight fits theeye. Day 
and night fit the alternations of action 
and repose. The properties of the air are 
adapted to the ear and the lungs. The 
nutritive fluids and solids of the earth are 
just what the body needs to repair its 
own waste. Medicinal agents are suited 
to the cure of disease. And thus all na- 
ture is fitted to man; and man, equally 
fitted to this How delicate 
and how perfect this system of adjust- 
ment! Who but a God of infinite 
knowledge could have contrived such a 
double system ? 

The body of the individual exists sub- 
ject to the stern law of limitation, decay, 
and finally death by the decree of nature, 
while the race is permanent. The race 
is a fixture; but the individual disap- 
pears. Death sweeps his body down, 
and lays it in the tomb, How then shall 
this apparent contradiction be obviated? 
How shall a race live while all its mem- 
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hers die? This problem is solved by the 
law of propagation and descent—a law 
that travels along the procession of ages, 
and connects retiring and coming gene- 
rations by the bond of continuous life. 
The body that so soon expires, is gifted 
with the power of leaving a representa- 
tive behind it. Births compensate for 
deaths. A system which destroys, is 
more than balanced by a system which 
creates; and in this way the race grows, 
though the individual retires. Here is a 
marvel in the peculiar organization of 
the sexes, a marvel in their numerical 
proportion, and a marvel in the connec- 
tion between the parent-stock and the 
descending offspring, which amply prove 
the hand divine. 

This sketch of physical wonders in 
the constitution of man, simply by their 
titles, presents an exciting and even 
novel sight in a very familiar object. 
That so many conditions, adaptations, 
evidences of design, forces, processes, 
and laws can be compressed into so small 
a space, and then harmoniously worked 
in so limited a mechanism, is a fact 
that may well fill us with surprise. If 
one doubt whether there be a God, let 
him look here, and doubt no more. He 
will here find more marks of wisdom, 
greater in number, and more impressive 
in character, than in all the monuments 
of human skill that have been reared 
since the world began. We are wont to 
admire the paintings of distinguished 
artists. Some gaze upon them with a 
sort of languishing ecstasy for hours 
together, and almost worship the genius 
that created them, Yet these works of 
skill are but coarse and clumsy daubings, 
only half-finished and full of ' defects, 
when compared with the construction of 
the human body. Here is an arrange- 
ment of parts, a mingling of colors, an 
order of relations, and an end of the 
whole, demanding a divine art. Much is 
it to be regretted for more reasons than 
one, that men pay so little attention to 
themselves, and hence know so little 
-about the wonders of their physical 
being. 

Man’s body, however, is but the be- 
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ginning of the wonder. Leaving. this, 
and rising to the more intricate region of 
our MENTAL life, we receive an ample 
compensation for all the toil of sight in 
the richness and splendor of the vision, 
One cannot apply the critical dissection 
of a spiritual anatomist to the faculties 
of the human mind, without impressing 
himseif with the marvelous grandeur of 
man as a spirit, We forget his body 
when dwelling upon this superlative 
glory. 

Let us dramatize this glory by invest- 
ing each of the human faculties with the 
attributes of personality, and then sup- 
posing these mysterious persons to be 
congregated on a given day for the pur- 
pose of narrating and comparing their 
exploits in the kingdom of mind, The 
day has come; the convention is as- 
sembled; and by special invitation we 
are present, prepared to take brief notes 
of the colloquy as it proceeds. 

Perception through thé bodily senses— 
a sturdy, solid, and matter-of-fact look- 
ing character—thus opens the confer- 
ence: ‘My office is to make men ac- 
quainted with the outward world. I 
am a sentinel posted on the watch-tower 
of material nature. By me the eye sees, 
the ear hears, and the hand touches. I 
rock the cradle of the first human 
thoughts. With me begins all knowl- 
The physical sciences come to me 
for all their facts and all their observa- 
tions. When I am in action, men are 
awake; and when I cease to act, they 
sink into sleep, perhaps dreaming of 
what I have told them. In my own 
sphere I am supreme; and whoever dis- 
putes my autliority in that sphere, is 
simply a fool, with whom it will be a waste 
of words to hold any argument.”— 

“Yes,” says Consciousness—a much 
more delicate and ethereal personage, now 
becoming the speaker: “This is indeed 
your work, and all honor to you for the 
same; but let me tell you that I have an 
eye that you have not. If you see mat- 
ter, I see mind. I am a soul-seer; and 
but for me men would know nothing 
about themselves. What they call men- 
tal science, is simply the inscription of 
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my pen, By me the soul works in an 
atmosphere of pure light, and bathes it- 
self in the limpid stream of self-knowl- 
edge. I am the sun of the interior 
world, and shed my beams on all its 
parts.” 

“Very true,” responds Memory, heavily 
laden with a large budget of long pre- 
served treasures: “ yet bear in mind that 
I am the keeper of knowledge. I am the 
historian and antiquarian of the soul. I 
tread the walks of the mysterious past, 
and connect that past with the present. 
By me the sage of three-score years and 
ten converses with the scenes of his child- 
hood. Without me there could be no ed- 
ucation, no mental progress, and no well 
taught experience. Ideas at my com- 
mand become suggestive of each other, 
returning in regular trains by laws which 
express my power. My name is Mem- 
ory. Though not a muse, a poet’s lines 
may tell you what I think of myself: 
Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden 

chain : 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise ! 
Each stamps its image as the other flies.” 

Intuition next comes forward, having 
an eye blazing with the very whitest 
light, and thus addresses the Conference : 
“Wait a moment! I have not yet spoken. 
I have asharper eye than all of you. I 
am absolute sight. I deal with all prim- 
itive ideas, and affirm all self-evident 
propositions. I am after all the ultimate 
authority, needing no staging of premises, 
and depending on nothing but myself. I 
hold no disputes, and I hearnone. When 
I speak, all men believe. My opinions 
are laws. All absolute certainties must 
have my endorsement. My signature must 
be affixed to every draft on the great 
, bank of truth before it can be safely paid. 
Philosophers claim me as their special 
favorite; yet I am the teacher of all 
men,” 

“All right,” says Reason, bearing the 
distinctive marks of being a very hard 
worker; “but I suppose you have all 
heard of me. Argument is mine, and 
syllogism my formula. Conclusions are 
my creations, and premises my instru- 
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ments. I pass from truths known to such 
as but for me would not be known— 
crossing the gulf between the two, and 
ascending from nature up to nature’s 
God. The grandest intellectual achieve- 
ments of men owe their being and their 
birth to my power. I make the Web- 
sters, the Bacons, and the Newtons of 
the race; and even the most common 
people can do nothing without me. The 
demonstrations of the mathematician are 
mine. The calculations of the astrono- 
mer are mine. I take facts, and find the 
conclusion which they prove. Having 
an end, I plan the means. Seeing an 
event, I look till the cause appears.” 

Imagination, having patiently waited 
her turn, now spreads her plumes, and 
scents the air with fragrance. She walks 
forth in long and shining robes, arresting 
all eyes by her elegance and gracefulness 
of attitude. Thus she proceeds: “I am 
the creative faculty, reconstructing the re- 
lations of thought, gathering nectar from 
every flower, culling all the beauties that 
exist in the garden of nature, and so com- 
bining them as to delight the children of 
men. At my touch the passions burn, 
The Cowpers and the Miltons are my 
pupils. I am the genius of the poet, the 
painter, and the sculptor. The diction of 
the orator is but the charm I have lent 
him. A common object in my hands 
shines like a gem. I know where men 
keep their hearts, and how to reach them. 
The world may thank me for no small 
part of its enjoyments. Reason, until 
warmed by my inspiration, is cold, pas- 
sionless, and unimpressive.” 

And who is that grave, sedate, digni- 
fied, and imposing character, that now 
rises, and speaks as if conscious of 
authority? Hark! “I am Conscience. 
That is my name. I am the sense of the 
right and the wrong in human action, I 
enact and publish laws for the government 
of men. Of their duties judge. I am 
the great comforter of the good, and the 
unpitying tormentor of the bad. My 
smile is peace, and my frown is woe. 
Those who dispute my authority, do so » 
at their peril. Those who keep my laws, 
are safe, Both the virtue and the happi- 
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ness of the world depend on my sway. 
Though men call me by different names, 
and some seek to deny my existence, 
still I have a power which they can 
neither evade nor destroy. The wretch 
that groans for deeds he should not have 
done, and trembles over the ills he ex- 
pects to suffer, is in my custody. I hold 
him in spite of all his cavils, The invis- 
ions of my lance go to the seat of life. 
My whisper is a thunder-note. The God 
who made me, made me a monarch,” 
Here comes a character, seemingly 
little else but bone and muscle, having 
sharp features, and putting on the air of 
great solidity and sternness. Thus he 
speaks: “I am the Will, the free, the 
sovereign, the choosing power. When I 
tell the hand to move, it moves. When 
I bid the reason to think, it thinks, I 
am the commander-in-chief of all these 
forces. Ends adopted, and plans pursued, 
are my choice. I say yes; and I say no. 
Energy is simply the steadiness of my 
hand. But for me these other speakers 
would be a mere mechanism of rigid and 
unelastic fate. Philosophers have long 
disputed whether I am a freeman or a 
slave; yet I have always assumed my 
own freedom. If there be any chains 
binding me, I have never felt them. To 
my knowledge, I have never been in- 
carcerated in the cell of irresistible fate.” 
Just at this point we hear a general 
and sudden rush, as of a vast crowd in 
violent motion. A sort of universal buzz 
salutes the ear, and seems for the moment 
to mar the good order of the Conference. 
“Here we are!” shout the Feelings, 
all appearing anxious to speak at the 
same moment, “Yes! here we are, all 
the Desires, all the Propensities, all the 
Emotions, and all the Affections, that 
figure so largely in the history of earth. 
True, we do not think as does the Reason, 
or choose as does the Will; yet we are 
the steam-power of humanity, both heat- 
ing and moving its thoughts, and furnish- 
ing the ultimate seat of all its joys and 
sorrows. We form the impulsive electri- 
city of human life. We magnetize souls, 
We constitute alike the attractions and 
the repulsions of men. We have been 
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known in all hearts ever since God made 
man of the dust of the earth. Weshine 
in the eye, and blush on the cheek, and 
weep in the falling tear. We paint the 
purest characters of time, and with our 
own grace adorn all that is human. We 
can make a hell or a heaven in any 
bosom.” 


In this personification of the mental 
faculties, we have a scene of fancy 
founded on fact. It is a metaphysical 
drama, The human mind as thus pre- 
sented in its different capacities of action, 
thinking, feeling, and choosing—in the , 
relations which its several powers sus-* 
tain to each other—in the endless diver- 
sities of its specific types—in the law of 
progress by which it may be indefinitely 
enlarged—in the positive power which it 
can exert or receive—in the happiness it 
may experience, or tle woes it may suffer: 
yes, this strange and wonderful mind is 
a stupendous picture-gallery of marvels 
—a vast empire of powers, blended and 
compounded to enrich the existence of 
one being. It is a pyramid, glorious 
when erect, and showing its original 
stateliness even when lying in the dust. 
Though a body be its present home, 
angelic gifts proclaim its dignity, and 
prophesy its destiny. Earth feels its 
touch, hears its voice, and lays her 
mighty laws at its feet. Forests disap- 
pear at its mandate; cities breathe ; 
mines pour forth their treasures; king- 
doms rise and armies march; commerce 
whitens every sea; agriculture gladdens 
the soil; science loads and adorns her 
ample page; history walks in every 
clime; and religion speaks as a faith to 
the suns of men. These, and 
ten thousand similar things, are but the 
autographs of mind—the massive letters 
in which it writes its name, and by which 
it reveals its large dimensions. What a 
skill in God to conceive the original dia- 
gram, and then unite all the parts in such 
a complicated and sublime wisdom! Hu- 
manity is certainly no cheap article to be 
pitched into a gutter and left there to 
rot. Its powers are imperial, and ought 
to be immortal, To sink such a creature 
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to the level of a chattel, is an enormity 
that may well create a shudder. 

The Moralist taking up the case where 
the pure analyst of mind leaves it, pro- 
ceeds to construct an ethical system of 
humanity. His theses are essentially 
these: first, that man is and must be a 
creature of rights; secondly, that he is 
and must be a creature of obligations, 
These are the comprehensive categories 
of Ethics. 

In respect to the doctrine of rights, we 
are confronted with the universal truth 
that every man is in himself a sacred 
Moral Personality, and as such, privileged 
to work his own powers so as not to in- 
terfere with the rights of others, and 
never convertible into the uses and ends 
of a mere inStrument to be employed 
and coerced adversely to his own choice. 
The moralist makes this distinction be- 
tween persons and things, assigning rights 
and ends of existence to the 
which are not conceivable in the latter. 
He invests man as such, with a divinely 
given proprietorship in himself, in his 
own faculties and powers, which no di- 
versity of condition can forfeit, and no 
earthly agency abrogate, without crime. 
The man of the moralist is not a mere 
mechanism of blind and _ irresponsible 
forces, and hence cannot be lawfully so 
used, : 

Every sane mind unperverted, in- 
stinctively feels that this doctrine of 
rights must be true of universal human 
nature. Every man lives, and moves, 
and acts, and thinks, and wills, and feeis, 


former 


with the unmistakable consciousness that 
he is a creature of rights which all others 
are bound to respect. Place the heel of 
oppression upon his neck; crush him to 
the very earth; and by an instinct as ir- 
repressible as it is universal, he will lift 
the banner of his violated nature, assert 
his sense of the wrong, repel the aggres- 
sion if he can, and in the absence of re- 
lief pour upon the pitiless breeze the 
agonizing wail of a soul in despair. The 
experiment always reveals the sym- 
bols of the sorrows and sadness of an 
outraged man. A sense so primitive, so 
strong, and universal, must be the voice 
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of God ever ringing in the world of 
mind, and saying to each son and daugh- 
ter of Adam: “Thou art a Moral Per- 
son, endowed with the rights of a per- 
son, fixed to the destiny of a person, hay- 
ing gifts to act, and in those gifts a sphere, 
and in both an essential dignity and 
glory of being which no event can 
change, and no hand expunge.” This is 
God’s inscription upon man as the crea- 
ture of rights, presenting that view in 
which monarchs and subjects, philoso- 
phers and peasants, stand at a common 
level, and breathe a common air. 

Obligations, which form the other 
ethical conception, place man under the 
prescriptions, restraints, and liabilities of 
moral law. The first application of the 
idea refers to his own development by a 
diligent and faithful stewardship over all 
the powers that God has given him, 
These powers, crude and unformed in the 
outset, demand improvement, and are 
made capable of it; and hence individual 
self-culture is an imperative law written 
upon the constitution of every human 
soul, Every man is bound to make a just 
and proper use of his own powers, and 
thereby work out the great problem of 
his personal destiny. The creature who 
is wasting celestial gifts, brutalizing his 
spiritual nature, and frolicking in the 
wild and senseless dance of his lower pas- 
sions, the moralist regards as being alike 
treacherous to himself, and to the God 
who made him. To every one thus act- 
ing he says: “Sir, you will pay for this 
dearly. You will pay for it in advan- 
tages lost, and disadvantages incurred. 
Your faculties thus neglected and abused, 
will ere long begin to ache, venting un-~ 
availing groans and regrets over the un- 
pardonable sin of personal suicide.” 
Alas! how many first despise this warn- 
ing, and then verify its truth in their own 
doom! Comparatively, how few make 
any adequate approximation to that stand- 
ard of noble and virtuous self-culture, 
which their faculties render possible, and 
which, when present, become a robe of 
heavenly light! 

The doctrine of obligation impinging 
upon man's social character, sweeps 
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through the whole net-work of his rela- 
tions, in each finding a mght and naming 
a duty, and in all proposing such an ad- 
justment of moral persons to each other 
as will unite the general and the indi- 
vidual good in one common offering 
of rights recognized and duties done, 
thus making that which is good for each, 
as good for all. This is the beautiful 
conception ofa republic in which souls are 
the citizens. By it the moralist measures 
institutions, It is his touch-stone of 
law, his philosophy ofsociety, his order for 
the social work-shop, the sounding-line 
with which he drops the lead of truth into 
all the ways, and works and modes of men. 
Society was not made to kill the individ- 
ual; and the individual was not made to 
kill society. Both were made to serve 
each other by a reciprocity of related 
functions, in which rights and duties be- 
come the common boundary and the com- 
mon blessing of all. 

Every advancing step in civilization, 
every element of real progress, every 
evil swept away from the practice of 
men, every substantial reform, every 
good positively and permanently at- 
tained—each and all form so many stages 
of approach towards that genuine life of 
the social man, that, on the one hand, 
guards against that lawless and rampant 
individualism, which is but another name 
for barbarism and anarchy, and on the 
other, equally yuards against that intense 
despotism of society, which turns indi- 
vidual men into dancing puppets, for 
whom kings and oligarchs perform the 
service of privileged fiddlers, Neither 
of these work the 
social destiny of man, as drawn on the 
map of the philosophical moralist. Both 
have been tried, and both have failed. 
Society is but an assemblage of indi- 
viduals, united for purposes in which all 
have a common interest; and when 
rights and duties are justly balanced, 
men as masses, and men as units, natu- 


extremes can out 


’ 
rally form themselves into a harmonious 
commonwealth of peace and good will. 
In this ethical view of human nature, 
Wwe see men as moral agents, endowed 
with rights, and pressed with obligations, 
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holding the position of a winged seraph, 
and soaring upon the firmament of their 
own gifts. Human beings are not herded 
like beasts, but linked like angels. Sepa- 
rated by an impassable gulf from brutali- 
ty, and all forms of merely mechanical 
force, they move into that sublime region 
becomes a_ possibility, 
where law speaks, and destinies are to 
be gained. While capable of a terrible 
disaster, they are also capable of becom- 
ing shining gems to adorn the diadem of 
existence, Their faculties, so wonderful 
in themselves, appear in robes of light, 
when we study their prerogatives and 
uses. 

A step in advance of the Moralist 
brings us to the anthropology of the 
Theologian ; and here we see man in the 
absolute zenith of his being. The creed 
of the theologian leaves all other creeds 
three of its sali- 
ent points deserve a passing notice. 

Mian was not only made by God, but 
also made for him. He is soconstructed, 
that piety towards God is but the nor- 
mal exercise of his faculties, the one 
great condition, which, in itself and in 
its results, unites all the elements of 
virtue, and all the foundations of good. 
This piety is really the law of his own 
harmony, giving health to his capacities, 
guidance to his agency, moderation to 
his impulses, a genial fervor to his moral 
feelings, safety to his and a 
grandly worthy end to his whole being. 
In devoutly revolving around the Primi- 
tive Source, his destiny of good is com- 
This is his highest function and 
highest blessing. Dissevered from God, 
he is not and he cannot, in any proper 
sense, be himself. He is at best but half 
aman, certainly not more than half de- 
veloped. So the theologian writes. 

Thus immortal. 
Death touches nothing but his body. It 
is merely a transit from this earthly 
house of our tabernacle to a future and 
It is but a sec- 
ond birth of souls, introducing them into 
new relations, and greatly augmenting 
the range and activity of their powers. 
In death nothing perishes that is essen- 
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tial to the man. His faculties and his 
character still live. He goes into the 
after-state mentally the same being that 
thought and acted upon these mortal 
shores. The mighty future opens its 
gate, and he passes through, wearing the 
robes of immortality, and chanting its 
majestic hymn. What utterance of earth 


can adequately represent the grandeur of 


this thought? Immortality is an idea 
so great that it lends significance to 
whatever possesses it. An immortal 
bird would be a marvel; and if so, then 
an immortal man must surely be a great- 
er marvel. 

To man thus religiously constituted, 
and thus immortal, the theologian always 
assigns a moral character, This charac- 
ter is the criterion of his future and eter- 
nal state—the fundamental element or 
law of his destiny in the world of spirits— 
the primary formation that determines 
his shape, his position, his society, his 
activities, his joys or his sorrows forever. 
In this amazingly solemn sense his future 
is but the development of his present 
state. What he is here, and what he is 
there, are merely two stages of the same 
being, linked by a law of relation as fixed 
and certain as the power of God. Re- 
wards or puuishments await his exit from 
time. Such is the theologian’s doctrine 
of character and probation. 

The actual state of man is that of a 
sinner, out of harmony with himself and 
with his God. Somehow, he is apostate 
from his primitive condition. To meet 
his wants in this respect, revelation pours 
upon him its celestial music. The God 
who condemns him and sternly charges 
upon him the follies and sins of faculties 
perverted and self-abused, is nevertheless 
placable. Before him Jesus walks as the 
perfect model of purity and the teacher 
of all virtue. For him this Jesus bleeds 
as an atoning and redeeming Saviour. 
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In his ear Christianity whispers its law of 
life for sinners, as laid in its doctrine of 
grace, and qualified by its doctrine of 
repentance and faith. To him it speaks 
of heaven and hell—taxing all the figures 
of nature and all the powers of language 
in the utterance, and assuring him that 
when these fugitive hours shall be gone, 
he will find his eternal dwelling-place in 
one or the other of these worlds. 

These are the great conceptions of the 
Theologian, We meet them in the essay, 
We read them in the religious literature 
of all Christendom, We proclaim them 
when we pray, and verse them as we 
sing. We hear them on every Sabbath- 
day from the Christian pulpit. -They 
salute us in every hour of sober reflection, 
They are written in the Word of God, 
In closest intimacy will they gather 
round us, when the shadows of life’s 
evening shall be covering our earthly sky. 
As contrasted with these thoughts of 
man, all others are but children’s marks 
upon the sand, which the next wave will 
wash away. The theologian is the prince 
of philosophers, the great anthropologist; 
and as we ponder when he talks, think 
of what he says, and bring our reason 
and faith to the Book from which he 
reads, we must conclude that man is 
“fearfully and wonderfully made.” Can 
we, dare we, turn existence into a mere 
joke, time into a frolic, and all the ends 


‘of action into the giggling masquerade 


of fools? 

The physical constitution of man, his 
mental structure, his moral prerogatives 
and obligations, and his spiritual nature— 
these four phases of anthropology—pre- 
sent in man earth’s greatest wonder. No 
similar being treads the globe. He ought 
to appreciate himself, and so act in refer- 
ence to the totality of his being as to 
accomplish his true destiny. Doing this, 
he will stand erect in all worlds. 


THE LEAF UPON THE STREAM. 
A liTTLE leaf upon the stream 
With careless hand, I tossed, 
And thought the tiny seed it bore 
Would certainly be lost, 





The Leaf upon the Stream. 


An island—like a stony wedge— 
Cleft the bright wave in two; 

The leaf was stranded on the bank, 
The seed took root and grew. 


The plant attained to wondrous size, 
With blossoms rich and rare, 

And many wondered, and exclaimed, 
“ How came those lilies there?” 


Ken as a leaf I float along 
With ever sure advance, 
Compelled to trust my bark upon 
The wave of circumstance, 


Each word, each thought, however vain, 
By good or evil crossed, 

Will fall upon some fallow ground, 
And nevermore be lost. 


For like the thistle-down, that floats 
Unnoticed by the eye, 

The seeds we scatter carelessly 
Will grow and multiply. 


They may be wafted on the breeze 
To some far distant isle, 

And man may greet them with a curse, 
Or welcome with a smile. 


Tf under tropic skies they bloom, 
Or in the frigid zone, 

They reproduce resemblances 
Of what our hands have strewn. 


We may not know the time or place 
Where what we sow takes root; 

We may not see the blossoming, 
We may not taste the fruit. 


But we shall know by many a sign 
What influence we impart ; 

It may be honey to the lip, 
Or ashes to the heart. 


There is no pause in Providence, 
But while we wake or sleep, 
The unseen husbandmen prepare 
The harvest we must reap. 


And if the soul has turned aside 
From folly and from sin, 

These lilies will but be the type 
Of purity within. 


Ah, who would seek to cast a blight 
On this fair world of ours, 

And scatter weeds along the path 
That might be strewn with flowers! 
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BY THE COUNTESS DE GASPARIN, 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Din she understand ? 

She understood nothing—nothing but 
the tumult of battle in her aching brain, 
nothing but the moans of suffering in her 
agitated heart. Thoughts of all kinds 
fluttered about her, like those night birds, 
terrified at the light, which flap their 
heavy wings when the sunshine over- 
takes them, then disappear, and are fol- 
lowed by others. 

She asked herself no questions—ques- 
tions appalled her. Camille! Camille! 
She still heard this name breathlessly 
uttered.— Betray her God! Who spoke 
of treason? Where was any treason? 
What signified this word treason? Who 
had uttered it? What meant it? Camille 
shook her head. She was strong; she 
could suffer horribly ; that was all. What 
madness to speak of treason ! 

What would become of her, what she 
must do, she knew not. What was the use 
of knowing? She attempted to pray; 
she could not. A wall had slowly built 
itself up between her and God, For many 
days, for many weeks past, Camille had 
sent up words without thoughts, almost 
without coherence. Absorbed in her 
happiness, these abstracted stammerings 
had sufficed for her. Now, something else 
was needed. She groped in darkness ; 
her troubled soul strove to force its way 
to heaven, but there was no outlet; her 
words crowded upon each other, her 
hands were clasped, her groans attempted 
to cross the space--all failed, the heart 
grew weary, the hands relaxed, the lips 
continued to stammer, and the conflict to 
harrow up her soul. 

This lasted all night. In the morning, 
when the sun burst forth in the east, and 
the glory of the dawn spread over all the 
earth, Camille raised her head. 

After all, she belonged to her God. 
She remained faithful to him. She affirm- 
ed it to herself. Who dared doubt it? 
The glorious day, resplendent with bright- 
ness, restored her courage. Moreover, 


what had passed away? Had Victor 


ceased to be her brother? He was such, 
she wished that he should be such. She 


wished it—beautiful illusion of ‘the young, 
Yes, her brother—close by, or far away, 


in the deserts of Africa or the precincts 
of the manor—her brother; her well-be- 
loved brother; her brother whom God 
himself ordained that she should love, 

Weary of suffering—for youth is impa- 
tient of sorrow—Camille drew herself up 
erect, her face brightened, and her eyes 
sparkled with feverish joy. When she 
descended, her whole person was radiant, 

“Ho, ho, my pet!” exclaimed Edgar, 
as soon as he saw her. “ How beautiful 
we are. How triumphant we look!” 

But Camille had met the glance of M. 
de Presle—a dissatisfied glance. Her 
happiness faded away. Under this in- 
tense and disapproving gaze, which 
weighed upon, repressed and chafed her, 
she perceived in an instant the vanity of 
her dreams. She analyzed nothing, but 
her joy suddenly inspired her with a 
wish to weep; and, as is always the case 
with proud spirits, offended at not being 
understood, she grew rigid, her eye 
flashed, and her manner became abrupt. 

M. de Presle, wounded to the quick, 
replied to the incoherencies of the young 
girl by an icy politeness, 
there were no more of those childish and 
unreasonable bursts of gayety which 
often rescue one from embarrassment in 
critical positions. 
sorbed. Aunt Lise anxiously gazed at 
Camille and M.de Presle. At last she 
broke the silence. 

“What is the purpose of this Scien- 
tific Mission?” she asked. 

“Science; it is the only passion which 
does not disappoint us,” answered M. 
de Presle, coldly. 

Camille compressed her lips. 
“And those long days,” 
Aunt Lise; “those long days on the 
Canjia, floating between 

banks!” 

“They would glide away gently,” re- 
sumed thé captain, in a low voice, as if 


Max was gone; 


Edgar seemed ab- 
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talking to himself, “could one carry 
away with him a beloved thought, a 
beautiful dream, were it only afterwards 
to be wrecked forever.” 

“But the perils, the fever, death!” 
pursued Aunt Lise, inexorable in her 
frankness. 

“Bah! Am I not a fatalist?” This 
time M. de Presle looked Camille full in 
the face. “The man who has no one to 
weep for him can die anywhere.” 

Camille had strength to rise; she had 
strength to reach her chamber. 

“To die! to die! Oh God, he be- 
lieves me hard, he believes me wicked, 
he believes me paralyzed in a pitiless 
faith!” she exclaimed, her arms extend- 
ed toward Heaven, as if calling it to wit- 
“He detests me, and I hate my- 
Indifferent ; yes, Victor, you have 
To die! to 
die! Oh God, what would you have me 
do, and what would I wish to do my- 
self? I love nothing; my pride takes 
the place of everything with me! He 
thinks so, and I have given him the right 
to think it! What matters it, after all? 
Am I not odious; must I not be so? 
does not God himself will it?” 


ness. 
self! 
guessed rightly, I am so. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Tue day of departure dawned. It 
was necessary to appear in the drawing- 
room, Camille bathed her eyes, and as- 
sumed a firm step. There is an apathy 
of suffering, when the tired nerves give 
way, and the soul which has long re- 
volved in a cycle of burning thoughts 
like a wild beast imprisoned in a fiery 
circle, wearied, falls back on itself. We 
feel nothing, and wish for nothing more. 
Life goes on monotonously, the inert 
being mechanically pursues his daily 
habits in succession. In this mood the 
young girl descended to the drawing- 
room, seated herself, and made the pre- 
parations for breakfast. Aunt Lise, M. 
de Presle and Edgar arrived, one after 
the other. c 


“You have been weeping, my pet! ” 
said Edgar, in a low voice. 
Camille shook her head; M. de Presle 


had turned toward her. He saw her 
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pale brow, and his glance became trou- 
bled. “Camille, you are suffering?” he 
said. At these accents, tremulous with 
tenderness, Camille felt herself on the 
point of fainting. To speak was impos- 
sible; her tears were ready to flow; suf- 
fering was about to conquer. By one of 
those generous impulses of the heart, 
the appanage of strong natures, M. de 
Presle, whose still trembled, 
plunged headlong into a giddy conversa- 
tion with Edgar. Camille listened with- 
out understanding; she only felt that a 
gentle and firm hand was extended tow- 
ard her. 

When the torture of breakfast was 
over, all three, Camille, Edgar, and the 
captain, set out through the meadows. 
They wandered at random—it seemed a 
return to cherished days. The captain 
walked by the side of Camille. His cold- 
ness, almost haughtiness at moments, 
had wholly abandoned him. A solicitude 
vibrating with emotion seemed to envel- 
op the young girl. She felt it, she felt 
the beatings of a heart which a tear 
This 


master of 


voice 


from her had moved profoundly. 
heart nevertheless remained 
itself; the manliness of the soul ruled 
its throbbings. A peace, the peace of 
the exhaled from this tumult. 
Camille felt its influence; she abandoned 
herself to this impression of calmness, 
almost security, so new and so salutary. 

Victor now and then uttered a few 
words, those gentle words, without a 
precise signification, by which we soothe 
little children. He protected her from 
her own thoughts, he defended her from 
the torments of her mind. The serenity 
of the morning, the aspect of nature 
awakening to happiness, inundated them 
with luminous influences. 

They wandered long in this manner. 
Not a word was uttered which could agi- 
tate Camille. The separation had lost its 
bitterness, The hour drew near, divested 
however of the gloomy prospect lent it 
by its signification. And when the cap- 
tain sprang upon Abou Bekher, it was 
with such freedom, his smile was so 
sweet, the words, aw revoir/ fell so 
frankly from his lips, that Camille for an 
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instant asked herself where were the 
phantoms that had haunted her. 


For a day or two, she took shelter 
herself in® the radiant mood in which 
Victor had left her; then questions, 
questions whose approach made her shud- 
der, gathered like clouds in the horizon, 
at evening, when the earth is parched 
with the burning rays of the sun, and 
began to flutter round her; repulsed, 
they returned, they drew nearer, they 
defined themselves, they grew imperious 
and exacting. The soul in vain attempt- 
ed to mislead them, in vain it wavered 
between vague impressions of love for 
God and ill-defined hopes. What next? 
What next? asked the voice that never 
kept silence. What next? Camille, her 
head buried in her hands, closed her 
eyes; she stopped thinking, she would 
have gladly stopped living; but it was 
necessary to proceed, Neither the heart, 
nor God, nor Satan will consent to these 
truces solicited by our weakness, What 
next? 

The young girl, touched in the most 
sensitive part of her being, driven to the 
wall in her dungeon, drew herself up in 
turn. Wherefore these tortures? she 
asked. Did God really condemn her to 
them? Was what she took for the re- 
proaches of her conscience aught else 
than the foolish terrors of a timorous 
mind? And if Victor was found in her 
path, who had thrown him there? A 
sort of sullen enmity to Heaven, a sort 
of disgust of the energy of faith, was 
stirred in her soul, The heroism and the 
noble sacrifices which had fired her enthu- 
siasm of old were now repugnant to her; 
she found in them something rigid, awk- 
ward, and antagonistic, which left her in 
an irritated frame of mind. 

This was not always the case. At 
moments, vehement protests burst from 
her soul. The power of truth, for an 
instant veiled, became resplendent as the 
lens. No illusions, no compromise then 
appeared; cowardice was called coward- 
ice, treason was styled treason. Camille, 
driven to bay, seized her Bible, her hands 
turned the leaves, her eyes glanced over 
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the pages, and fiery darts reached her 
heart; but she fled, she fled continually: 
she fled God, she fled Christ, she feared 
to encounter Him who by day and night, 
amidst crowds and in desert places, seeks 
the desolate and those that have gone 
astray. She well knew that, his voice 
once heard, she would be forced to con- 
quer, were it at the price of her blood. 
As she had abjured that strength of piety 
which is our life, and as her conscience 
was in imperative need of some security, 
she went and came among the cottages 
of the poor. She scattered alms with a 
lavish hand, she devoted herself bustlingly 
tocharity. But no refreshing dew de- 
scended upon her. From him who with- 
holds the heart, Christ withholds peace, 
Those whom she visited thus were as- 
tonished at the restless activity which 
brought them bread and left them sadness, 

The abstraction of a soul preoccupied 
elsewhere offends misery; it testifies a 
secret disdain. Misery has a right to 
that which is not bought, to that which 
is not sold; to the highest gift—our 
beings, ourselves, fully alive with the 
beatings of our heart. It is content with 
As soon as the poor are no 
longer our brethren, they become our 
exercises of virtue, our machines whereby 
to gain heaven, and as soon as they feel 
this, our favors rouse their indignation. 

Camille in her atten- 
tions to Aunt Lise who, surprised at all 
this bustle and disquieted by the smiles 
which were contradicted by the quiver- 
ing of the lips, her breast oppressed with 
sighs, clasped her hands, and commended 
her child to God. 

Pray for Victor—oh yes, Camille did 
so, Yet is it to pray to repeat a name 
in a sort of delirium—a name which be- 
sets us, a name which we utter again 
and again, like the words of a magical 
incantation? If it be, Camille prayed. 

Did she pray? Has idolatry true 
prayers—those prayers which take Hea- 
ven by storm? Faith spreads its wings 
only on lofty heights, in fullliberty. He 
who fears God, asks imperfectly. To ob- 
tain everything, it is necessary to have 
given everything. The prayer which 
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crosses the threshold of heaven is that 
which has trampled under foot the rebel- 
lion of the heart. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Victor returned one fine October 
morning, and leaped from the carriage 
into Edgar’s arms. 

“Well, my friend, have you left your 
frightful White Nile down yonder?” 

“We have a month of happiness!” ex- 
claimed the captain. 

“ And then?” 

M. de Presle looked at Camille, and 
made no reply. 

Camille had only caught the words, 
“a month of happiness!” and was feast- 
ing on them. A month of happiness! 
yes, a month whose days would pass 
bathed with light, one of those sweet 
oases of the desert, with its cool spring, 
its palm-trees, its forgetfulness of the 
weary pilgrimage, and its beautiful 
dreams oblivious of the awakening. 

Victor's feelings seemed in sympathy 
with hers. Edgar had become calmer 
and more abstracted. Aunt Lise re- 
mained anxious, But then who could 
think of anxieties! 

From dawn to even, the young peo- 
ple roamed the fields. They led that 
sweet country life, so healthful for the 
soul, when the soul is at peace with God, 
The grass of the orchards, untouched as 
yet by frost, was heaped with rosy apples 
and pears as yellow as amber, On every 
side, from one end of the horizon to the 
other, sounds of joy rose, met each other, 
and were re-echoed under the radiant 
sky. The cows, descending from the 
mountain, moved through the valley, 
tinkling their bells and filling the mea- 
dows with these vague chords—-strings 
of pearls, each of which has its poetry, 
and which tell us of the firs, of the lofty 
pastures, of vast perspectives, of grand 
nature, and of the full liberty of the 
mountains. 

Plenty reigned everywhere. The little 
children, their hands and their aprons 
full of fruit, went about munching apples, 
and showing their merry faces over the 
hedges. The beasts of the field also 
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feasted. Nevertheless, winter was felt 
drawing near, slowly but surely; the 
golden rays of the amber sun were less 
scorching, the breezes were fresher, and 
when the flail of the thresher in the barn 
marked with its blows the heavy tread of 
the approaching frost, when the distant 
smoke of the shepherds’ fires told of the 
sharp morning air, when the flocks of 
migrating birds traced their zig-zag lines 
or the blue sky, one felt afar off the whist- 
ling of the blast, the desolate sound of 
the bare branches, writhing and moan- 
ing, ‘the cold, and the silence of the 
snows, and the soul clung with all its 
might to the sunny days with their 
Joys. 

Victor was no longer the constrained 
man of old, almost haughty in his re- 
serve, indifferent to the blows of fate, 
disdainful of its smiles, prepared for 
everything because he hoped for nothing. 
His mood was relaxed, his heart was 
softened ; like Edgar, he too had bursts 
of mad gayety, and effusions of happi- 
ness and childish glee. Life was sweet; 
his laughing lips, his carelessness, his 
quarrels with Camille, everything af- 
firmed it. 

In the midst of the vintage, when the 
mountain sides re-echoed the cries, and 
shouts, and loud yolées of the vintagers, 
they wandered over the hills, and lost 
themselves in the valley. At times they 
set to work, with the eagerness of youth- 
ful hearts overflowing with joy. 

They looked on the practical side of 
life; by accosting it thus, through what 
was most manly in it, it seemed to them 
that they should better retain its fleeting 
bliss, anchored to earth by the shadow 
of duty hovering above it. The family 
was holy, so was toil. They looked in 
each other’s faces; Victor’s eyes no lon- 
ger interrogating Camille, but gazing at 
her with an indescribable confidence 
which inspired them with peace. 

“You will not go!” murmured Edgar. 
Camille turned away her head, <A deep 
silence ensued; then, with one impulse, 
they returned to the present moment, 
and abandoned themselves to its enchant- 
ments, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

As long as floods of light cheer the 
earth, the heart repels sadness. As long 
as Victor walked by her side, Camille 
went on, dazzled by happiness. But 
evening came, bringing solitude in its 
train. Then, on following, the young 
girl to her chamber, you would have seen 
her countenance suddenly change, her 
brow suddenly pale, her eyes suddenly 
become dim, and her despairing hands 
clasp each other, icy cold. It was the 
torments of the damned, the desolation 
of a rebellious heart, the outcry ef the 
inexorable conscience ! 

Abandoned to the tormentors, which 
all day had awaited their prey, Camille no 
longer resisted them. She had kept 
them at a distance, and they had obeyed 
her; now, they were the masters; the 
lugubrious cohort wound her in its coils. 
When the last retreat is violated, when 
the last asylum is forced by these cruel 
hordes, when the thoughts become exe- 
cutioners, when each one plantsits dagger 
in the soul, when they pursue it, when 
they take it by storm, when they hold it 
in their clutch without the soul being able 
to die—this is torture. 

Camille tasted it. She was forced at this 
hour to look before her, and to see what 
was beyond. . There was naught but woe, 
woe everywhere. 
energy still resounded in her eats, like 
the last accents of an expiring echo. 
She was ready to suffer, it was necessary ; 
she knew it, and she would suffer—but 
he! How could she break this heart, 
for an instant moved by hope—how 
could she give back this destiny to hostile 
fate? How could she say to him: “I 
have deceived thee, I cannot love thee; 
go, pursue thy way, go in thy darkness, 
and leave me puffed up with my light! 
Ah! how this rigidity of a narrow prin- 
ciple, how this selfishness of a religion 
without compassion would excite his 
abhorrence and pity, opposed to the 
throbbings of a heart burning with 
love! 

God willed it! But what if God did 
not will it! Misfortune had harrowed 
up his soul—what if God wished to bring 
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it back to himself by means of happiness! 
Another deception, and it was lost. Did 
God desire that souls should perish ? 

“No, no!” exclaimed Camille. “My 
faith wlll pursue him, The power of my 
convictions, the ardor of my prayers, 
blessings, joy, all will enter his soul, all 
will urge him, all will constrain him; I 
shall have saved Victor!” 

Camille contemplated her vision ; then 
the vision died out, and the inexorable 
reality alone remained. 

“My faith—where is it? That faith 
which was to conquer—what have | 
‘done with it? Where is my God? I 
feel nothing in me but rebellion, And I 
pretend to be able to subjugate a heart! 
The battle which Iam to win, I begin 
with desertion! Alas! what will Victor 
think—what will his courage think of 
the convictions that bend and the duty 
that steps aside to give way to passion ? 
It is in vain for me to reason, God is not 
served by weakness. An act of perfidy 
never converted a heart. Happy in de- 
lirium, happy for a day, lowered to a 
level with the dust raised by our foot- 
s‘eps, with nothingness for their sole 
hope, lulled with vague reveries of a 
vague future, without promises, without 
a Redeemer, tossed about through empty 
space, carried from world to world—oh 
God! can men live, can they breathe, 
can they love in such happiness! Can 
living souls content themselves thus! 
Can the heart find therein that eternity 
of tenderness which they must possess 
at any price—can love grow therein— 
can strong attachments be formed, can 
generous aspirations elevate 
God reign, can Christ walk 
side?” 

Her tears overflowed, and inundated 
her face. Her body bowed, and soul 
maddened, she exclaimed, “My God, 
my God, have pity on me!” 

God hears such prayers; his heart 
never slumbers; the angels bear our sobs 


life, can 
by their 


to him; he answers the indistinct sighs 
of the faith about to perish, And when 
the agonizing spirit abandons itself, there 
is One, Christ Jesus, who will not suffer 
it to die. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ar the end of one of those days, so 
strangely woven with joy and suffering, 
a summons came for Camille. 

A tempest had ‘arisen, one of those 
cold and impetuous winds which flow 
from the mountains at the approach of 
the winter season. The leaves Whirled 
in eddying vortexes, voices moaned in 
the air, and the night birds, fluttering at 
random against the window panes, 
scratched them with their claws. In 
this sinister night, Aunt Lise might have 
been seen kneeling in her humble recess, 
and praying in anguish—God knew for 
what soul and what life. 

Camille followed the woman who had 
come in search of her through the storm, 
and whose father, an old man, was dying. 
He had loved Camille tenderly. How 
often, when a child, had she sat on his 
knee as he warmed himself in the sun, 
and stroked his silvery locks, contem- 
plated his fine, patriarchal face, gazed in 
his mild eyes, listened to his simple 
language sprinkled with ancient words, 
and exchanged those smiles and infant- 
ine impressions which are born and meet 
at the extremities of life! Now the old 
man was at the point of death. Camille 
had almost forgotten him for some weeks, 
He wished to see her once more. 

On entering the humble apartment, a 
perfume of the past, of that peace which 
she had tasted, that great love which she 
had felt for Christ, and that holy life con- 
secrated to doing good, exhaled from the 
mean surroundings, and moved her heart, 
She advanced, trembling. The walls 
still had their colored pictures, the carved 
chest was shining as usual, the same care- 
ful hand had waxed the same walnit buf- 
fet in which Camille had so often seen 
her face mirrored when a child, the high- 
post bedstead still kept the green serge 
curtains which had afforded her such fine 
hiding places, and on the bed, surrounded 
by pillows, the old man, already seized 
with the agonies of death, was groping 
with his hands, and endeavoring to dis- 
cern through the increasing obscurity a 
beloved face which he could not see, 
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“Tt is I, it is I, father!” said Camille. 

A smile fitted over the face of the 
dying man. 

“ Are you so ill, father?” 

“ He has been so for a fortnight,” said 
his daughter. 

Camille shuddered. 

“T was sure that you would come,” 
murmured the old man. “ You could not 
let me go in this way.” 

Camille wept. 

“Listen to me, honey.” The old man 
used the sweetest appellations of olden 
‘“‘Now you must help me to die 


’ 


times. 
well,” 

His daughter had opened the large 
Bible with copper hooks. She had been 
reading aloud, stumbling over the words, 
in a monotonous voice which called to 
the 
old man heard her imperfectly ; the words 
did not reach the heart; and he wished 
for Camille, his little Camille, who was 
still a child to him; he needed her faith, 
her ardor and her enthusiasm ; his soul had 
need.of them at the approach of death; 
her youthful hand would hold with- 
out trembling the bright light that never 
grows dim. : 

Meanwhile, Camille had seated herself, 
her heart full of remorse, and raging like 
She felt but one thing, that 
the hour-was pressing and that she was 
suffering horribly. She huddled together 
the texts, without connection; she pray- 
ed an agitated, confused prayer, made up 
of hasty and*incoherent phrases. 

The old man had uncovered his head. 
He listened, motionless, and with a fixed 
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glance, striving to catch the meaning, 
but unable to understand. His brow was 
furrowed by deep wrinkles, and a pain- 
ful astonishment clouded his features, for 
amoment lighted up by hope. He col- 
lected his strength, raised his hand slow- 
ly, and made a sign. 

“ Tell me,” he said, ‘‘ of Him who died 
for us.” 

Of Him who died for us! 
ning rent the cloud. 

“Of Him who died for us! Christ the 
Saviour, the only Saviour—where shall 
Ifind Him? What have I done withmy 
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‘ Lord!” exclaimed Camille, in the inner- 
most depths of her being. 

The old man, his head uncovered, 
waited expectantly. 

“Oh Christ!” cried Camille, “ Christ 
whom I have loved so well, Christ whose 
banners I have deserted, Christ whom I 
have betrayed, Christ the faithful, Christ 
the compassionate, Christ the merciful, 
come to my aid! Do not let this man die 
without stretching out thy hand to him. 
Wouldst thou humble me inthe dust? I 
am prostrate, oh Lord! Wouldst thou 
rend my soul? I am writhing in anguish, 
Wouldst thou pluck out my heart? Iam 
heart-broken, tortured and fainting. I 
must find thee, oh God! take everything, 
but let me be thine!” 

While her tears overflowed, while her 
breast heaved with sobs, while her dis- 
tracted and submissive soul humbled it— 
self, earnest, gentle and pious words rose 
to the lips of the young girl. 

Christ was by her side. He too was 
waiting, He was waiting for this 
despairing cry—the cry from the depths 
of the abyss, the cry that pierces the 
Holy of Holies. 

All else had disappeared ; Christ was 
radiant alone, in his immense love, that 
love which is sanctity itself,which cannot 
endure evil and which gives life; and his 
pardon slowly penetrated Camille’s heart. 

She bowed her head lower and lower; 
she would have gladly annihilated herself 
before the presence of the King of kings. 
An abhorrence of self prévailed over 
Nevertheless, Christ had 
raised her. He said to her,‘ Fear nothing.” 

But her sin, her facile treason, her 
abandonment of her Master, her Judas 
kiss when she sold him—she could not 
endure the thought of these. It did her 
good to hate herself, to contemplate her 
faults, and to fall at the feet of Christ, 
exclaiming, “ Behold me, behold the un- 
worthy creature for whom thou hast 
shed thy blood, who belonged to thee; 
whom thou met wandering in the desert, 
and whom thou pardoned and brought 
back to the fold; behold her, she has de- 
ceived thee, she has forsaken thee, she 
has feared thee, she has denied thee ! 
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Drowned in tears, she found accents of 
tenderness—humble accents, vibrating 
with hope—her finger pointed to the 
Saviour, the friend, who had suffered, and 
who pardoned. 

The old man listened; this time he 
understood clearly. And when Camille, 
bending over the Bible, repeated in her 
clear voice the promises of God; when 
she said, “He. who believes in me, 
were he dead, yet should he live!” when 
she said, “I will blot out your sins, I 
will make them white as wool, as wool 
from the fuller!” when she exclaimed, 
“Tt is I, it is I, and there is none other,” 
the old man raised his head, and a light 
irradiated his brow. 

“ Honey, do not tire yourself!” he ex- 
claimed. 

All night long, Camille sustained in 
prayer the rude conflict of the last 
hour. 

When the old man dozed for an in- 
stant, Camille relapsed into her repent- 
ance. She abandoned herself to bitter 
remorse for having forsaken her Lord. 
Therein at the bottom was repose ; there- 
in was strength. 

Then she entreated God to watch over 
her. She, of late so sure of her valor, 
had measured her weakness, and trem- 
bled. As a little child, at the first steps 
which it tries, turns to its mother for sup- 
port, “My God,” she cried, “sustain 
me with thine arm! I shall fall with- 
out thee, oh God!” 

At moments a divine calm, the peace 
of Christ, overflowed her heart. The 
joy of immolation—yes, the joy of sac- 
rifice, the full liberty of a soul suddenly 
the/ sovereign master of itself, which 
casts its crown at the feet of Christ—this 
joy and this liberty burst forth within 
her, and songs of praise seemed to arise 
from her pierced heart, 

Sometimes the old man called for her. 
Camille, kneeling by the bed, answered, 
“Father, here I am, Father, do you 
trust in Christ ?” 

“ Honey,’ stammered the old man, 
shivering with the chill of death, “ Honey, 
I ama poor sinner. I hopein Him, Is 
not that enough?” 
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“Go as you are, father, simple and 
poor, and He will receive you into his 
holy paradise.” 

Toward morning, a clear dawn, suc- 
ceeding the tempestuous night, blanched 
the window panes. The pale beams of 
the breaking day drove back the dark- 
ness, spread over the bed, and fell on 
the face more pallid than they. 

“Honey!” It the old man’s 
last word. A smile still lingered on his 
half-closed lips. 

Camille rushed forward; she seized 
the cold hands of the old man, threw 
herself on the ground by his side, pressed 
his hand to her lips, and clasped it to her 
heart, crying, “ Father, father!” Then, 
with her head bowed lower, and still 
resting against the beloved hand that still 
blessed her, devoid as it was of life; 
taking refuge under the Divine protec- 
tion, in the presence of the sanctity of 
death, “My God,” she exclaimed, “ it 
is finished. 
obey.” 

She rose; she closed the large eyes 
which had looked at her so mildly; she 
crossed on his breast the hands which 
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Thou hast conquered; I 


had supported her first steps, reverently 
put aside the long silvery locks which 
fell over his face, and smoothed the 
coverlid over him as over a child peace- 
fully sleeping. She placed on hisclasped 
fingers the old church psalter from which 
he had sung so lustily at the time when 
his sonorous voice pealed above that of 
the whole congregation, kissed his fore- 
head, and closed the curtains. His 
daughter was asleep, worn out with 
watching. Camille glided softly by her, 
drew back the bolt, and quitted the 
house. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Sue went out on the moor, among the 


heath, She needed air and solitude, 
where she could walk with God. 

The grass was wet with the night 
dews; the junipers were spreading their 
radiant curtains, on which a few drops 
of water were quivering; the sun was 
languishingly emerging from the fog, 
and the pines were raising their shaggy 
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heads. Camille wandered on, her brow 
upturned toward the light, and her lungs 
drinking in the morning breezes, weep- 
ing like, Peter when Christ turned his 
head crowned with thorns to gaze at him. 

And it did her good to weep thus. She 
had laid her crushed heart at the feet 
of Christ; like that vessel of perfumes 
whose holy aroma still exhales through 
ages, it gave forth both love and sadness 
under the tread of the conqueror who 
had saved it. 

Suddenly, a sound was heard. Some 
one was coming behind her. Camille 
felt a shudder run through her veins, 
Her name, pronounced in a low, almost 
timid voice, had arrested her. 

It was Victor! 

Both walked on without speaking. 
The sun was ascending on the horizon, 
and its rays fell on Camille’s raven tresses 
and proud countenance. Never had 
Victor seen her so beautiful. The pale- 
ness of the young girl, tinged by the 
glowing ‘light, the mildness of the gaze 
ardently fixed on the sky, the mixture 
of resolution, dejection and enthusiasm, 
the firm virginal mien, the clasped hands 
appealing to heaven, all softened him. 
He dared not speak, he feared to break 
thecharm. This pilgrimage with another 
by his side, without speaking a word, 
yet enveloped in happiness, through soli- 
tudes over the awakening earth toward a 
fair future—he would have gladly pro- 
longed it forever. 

Camille paused and turned toward 
him; and only at this glance on which 
decision had set his seal, Victor felt with- 
in him the downfall of all his happiness. 

But what! love has foolish terrors, as 
he well knew. Her youthful head was 
bowed down with the fatigue of the 
night; she was overwhelmed with the 
sorrow of the parting. 

Victor gently unclasped her hands, 
“Camille,” said he,“ he whom you mourn 
was good, I also loved him.” 

A tear fell from Camille’s eyes; it fell 
on their two hands united. M. de Presle 
said, with a trembling voice, “ Are you 
willing that they should remain thus, 
Camille ?” 
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The young girl, without uttering a 
word, slowly detached her fingers from 
those of Victor. He did not seek to retain 
them; a sudden pang had pierced his heart. 
“ You are afraid of ‘me, Camille {” 

He drew away from her. Both kept 
silence. Then the captain, in a graver 
voice, exclaimed: “ You will not trust 
your happiness to me!” 

“T cannot subject my soul to you,” 
whispered Camille. 

“Your soul! who says anything about 
subjugating your soul?” 

Camille remained motionless. 

“Your soul! But itis entirely its own 
master, it seems to me.” 

The young girl fixed her large eyes, 
burning like fire, on him. 

“My soul is Christ’s.” 

“And does Christ command you to 
crush my heart?” 

“He forbids me,” cried Camille, shud- 
dering, “he forbids me to be guilty of 
treason.” 

“Treason! Is it treason to have pity 
on me, Camille?” 

“To betray my faith is to betray my 
God.” 

“What God! He who renders you so 
harsh? What faith! that which paraly- 
zes your heart ?” 

With an almost imperious gesture, 
Camille placed her hand on. Victor’s 
arm: “ Listen,” she said, “and answer 
me. Do you love the Lord Jesus?” 

“What! how cen you expect me to 
love him when he destroys my life, when 
he snatches you from my tenderness ? Do 
we love the one that slays us ?” 

“You see it clearly, you cannot be my 
lord and master.” 

“Your master! What irony is this? 
Your lord? Are you deriding me, Ca- 
mille?” : 

The young girl resumed, in a lower 
tone: “ He who possesses the heart pos- 
sesses the life.” , 

“The heart! the life! Cannot your 
convictions defend you then from me, 
Camille? Will they not defend you from 
my dishonesty? For, in short, to dread 
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me in this manner, you must consider 
me very dishonest!” 

“It is myself that I fear,” said Camille, 
gently. 

“What! Will not your God preserve 
you?” 

“He does preserve me.” 

“Very well. I admire your coolness”— 
there was an instant’s silence—“ and your 
theology.” 

“My theology! my theology!” cried 
Camille, suddenly transported with an- 
guish. “Oh God, dost thou hear! thou 
who hast seen me, thou who hast num- 
bered my tears, thou who hast felt all the 
throbbings of this rebellious heart—oh 
God, dost thou hear! My theology! well, 
yes, believe what you please, Victor. I 
am unfeeling and egotistical ; I wish tobe 
so. I wish my affection to endure through 
eternity ; I wish to bow the knee with 
my lord and master. Yes, I say it pur- 
posely; I wish to follow him whom I 
love, humble, confiding and submissive 
in sorrow and in happiness, in obedience, 
and in holy hope. I wish his hand to 
support me. I wish his soul to be saved. 
I must have heaven with him. I shall 
have it, Victor, I shall have it! That God 
whom you hate, that Christ—mark me 
well, I predict to you”—and her glance 
wandered over the heath—“ that Christ 
will find you, he will subdue you, What 
matters this life to me, if ages are mine? 
Go, I will not deny my God. Should 
you misunderstand me a hundred times 
more cruelly, should I encounter your 
sarcasms, should it even be at the price of 
your sufferings—yours "—and Camille's 
voice, suddenly faltering, regained its 
strength by a last effort—‘ should it be 
at the price of my blood or my happi- 
ness, no! I will not be guilty of treason.” 

Victor drew himself up to his’ full 
height. “Do not be guilty of it, made- 
moiselle.” 

They walked on for a moment without 
speaking, their hearts filled with passion 
and despair ; then, on reaching the gate, 
M. de Presle, in a resolute voice, uttered 
the words, “I shall leave to-morrow.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DAWN. 


SLOWLY the long hours wane— 
The sad, dark hours of night. 
I watch the distant hills in vain 
For gleams of morning light. 


Thou, Father, art so high!— 
I, trembling here below, 

Can neither see thee in thy sky, 
Nor force my feet to go. 


The flowers are crushed and dead, 
And briers line the way. 


I feel the cruel wounds they’ve made, 
And long for dawn of day. 


O heart! and trembling feet ! 
O eyes that cannot see! 

Rich blossoms make the whole air sweet ;— 
The sun shines full on thee. 


Heaven's door is open swung,— « 


A shining path appears ;— 
A voice adown its slope has rung 
To bid thee stay thy tears! 


A eee 


LORD BROUGHAM., 


One of the greatest intellects of the 
present century has passed away, after 
a life of extraordinary 
longed to ninety years, and made illus- 
trious by the extent of its acquirements 
and the quality of its services. It seems 
but fitting that we should pay a passing 
tribute to the memory of such a man. 

There are few persons, living or dead, 
of whom more feats of mental labor, and 
triumphs over a frail physique, are record- 
ed, than of Harry Brougham. 
of this kind have gathered round him like 
a Hercules. Nearly half a century ago, 
Sydney Smith advised him to be more 
moderate, and content himself with doing 
the work of four able-bodied men. Lord 
Denman,who was associated with Brough- 
am in the celebrated defence of Queen 
Caroline, wife of George IV., was once 
complimented on his incessant labor. 
“Pooh! pooh!” said he, “don’t talk to 
me about that; I never was able to get 
along without at least four hours’ sleep 
in the twenty-four. But there is: my 
brother Brougham has no such trouble, 
but goes from one thing to another all 
day and all night, and never seems to 
care for sleep at all.” He’outlived all the 
literary characters who were his contem- 
poraries when he first appeared in public 
life, some seventy years since. From 
among us, Audubon, Cooper, Halleck, 
Irving, Paulding, and Prescott have pas- 
sed away: in Great Britain, Byron and 
Shelley ; Coleridge and Campbell ; Lander, 
Lockhart, and Charles Lamb ; Movre and 


activity, pro- 


Legends 


Macaulay; Rogers and Keats ; Scott and 
Southey; Wordsworth and Wilson—all, 
all have, one after another, dropped into 
the grave, while Brougham has, until 
within a very few years, continued on in 
an uninterrupted course of study and 
labor. Among his legal contemporaries 
were Coleridge, Littledale, Lyndhurst, 
Patterson, Plunkett, Taunton, and Lord 
Wensleydale, the last survivor of the 
seven, who died March 1, 1868, at the 
age of eighty-six, and who was one of 
Brougham’s ablest opponents in connec- 
tion with the proceeding on the bill of 
attainder against Queen Caroline. 

As Labruyere remarks of one of his 
characters: “ Years with him have not 
In 
to sketch, with necessary 
brevity and conciseness, the varied life 
and multiform acquirements of this ex- 
traordinary man, we are bewildered with 
the abundance of the materials, and one 
toils in vain after the devious but bril- 
liant career of 


twelve months, nor add to his age.” 
attempting 


“A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not all mankind, but their epitome.” 


Although no son of his succeeds to his 
ancestral estate, or to his hard-won hon- 
ors, no one can doubt that in the imper- 
ishable records of fame, and in the 
world’s history, few names will be more 
indelibly inscribed than that of Henry, 
Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Henry Brougham was born in Edin- 
burgh, Sept. 19, 1778, and was the eldest 
of six children. He was educated at the 
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High School under Luke Fraser, the 
tutor who trained Walter Scott and 
Francis Jeffrey. Brougham used to be 
pointed out as “the fellow who had beat 
the master.” He had dared to differ 
with Fraser, a hot pedant, on some piece 
of Latinity; Fraser, irritated, punished 
the young rebel, and thought the matter 
ended. But the next day, ‘ Harry,” as 
they called him, appeared, loaded with 
books, renewed the charge, and forced 
Luke to own that he was beaten. At 
fifteen, he entered the University of 
Edinburgh, where he was a pupil of 
Dugald Stewart, Robinson, Black, and 
other eminent professors. He soon be- 
came distinguished for his extraordinary 
application to study, and the rapid pro- 
gress he made in the acquisition of 
knowledge. At the age of seventeen he 
wrote a paper on the “ Refraction and 
Reflection of Light,” which exhibited so 
much philosophical research that it found 
a place.in the “ Transactions of the Royal 
Society ” for the year 1796. Encouraged 
by the success of his first effort, the 
young student made a further contribu- 
tion on the same subject, which was in- 
serted in the Transactions for the follow- 
ing year. These and other papers from 
his pen attracted the attention of the 
leading scientific men of England, and 
of many foreign professors. Brougham 
was consequently involved in a lengthen- 
ed correspondence with the heads of the 
several learned societies, and by mu- 
tual consent it was conducted entirely in 
‘the Latin language. Within three years 
after the commencement of the present 
century he had been elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. 

His academical career terminated in 
1799, and in the following year, having 
chosen the Scottish Bar as his profession, 
he was admitted a member of the Edin- 
Society of Advocates. While 
practising his profession he became ac- 
quainted with Frangis Jeffrey, Sydney 
Smith, and Horner—prominent members 


burgh 


of the renowned Speculative Society of 


Edinburgh, but afterwards better known 
as the of the 
Edinburgh Review. Young Brougham 


projectors and writers 
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attached himself to the society, and, at 
their periodical meetings, joined in their 
habits of extemporaneous debate, giving 
early evidence of that great power of ora- 
tory which afterwards distinguished him; 
he also attached himself to the party as 
one of the writers for the Review; and 
took upon himself a great portion of the 
“ After 
the third number,” says Jeffrey, the edi- 
tor,‘ he was admitted upon our staff, and 
did more for us than anybody.” 

The 


weapon for political warfare than as a 


labor attending its production. 


teview was established more as a 


commercial speculation; but its success 
was so decided that the publisher under- 
took to pay the contributors on a liberal 
scale, instead of receiving their labors 
gratuitously, as at first intended, This 
led Brougham to work most industrions- 
ly. His prospects as a young Whig law- 
yer were not then very brilliant, and the 
remunerative occupation of writing for 
the Review was no doubt very welcome. 
Some five years after it was started. Broug- 
ham became somewhat pressed for money, 
and he wrote to the publisher for an ad- 
He wanted £1,000, and he felt 
no hesitation in applying for the amount, 


vance, 


“as he could soon clear it off in writing 
for the Edinburgh Review.” The money 
was advanced, and was speedily worked 
off, according to promise. 

Brougham applied himself -to’ literary 
labor in a most indefatigable manner. 
On one occasion a whole number of the 
Review (with the exception of two short 
articles) was the work of his pen. Even 
down to the year 1828 he continued to 
write regularly for it, and his pen, up to 
that. time, had been the most frequent and 
the most versatile of all that were em- 
ployed upon that renowned periodical. 

A few years since it was made known 
by an English elergyman that the famous 
review of Byron’s “ Hours of Idleness,” 
which drew forth from the poet the ter- 
rible philippic of “English Bards and 
Seotch Reviewers,” was from the pen of 
Lord Brougham. 

In 1803, 
years of 
quiries into the Colonial Policy of the 


when only twenty-four 


age, he published his “ In- 
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European Powers,” in 2 vols. 8vo, a work 
of vast research, and of great breadth and 
comprehensiveness of view forso young a 
man. In the year following, he exchanged 
the Scottish for the English Bar, and took 
up his residence in London, where he 
practised as a barrister at the Court of 
King’s Bench. In 1810 he entered 
the House of Commons as member for 
Camelford, a “ rotten” borough, which he 
subsequently assisted to disfranchise by 
the support he gave to the Reform Bill 
of 1832. His first speech in Parliament 
was delivered March 5, 1810. It was on 
a motion reprobating the conduct of the 
Earl of Chatham in privately transmitting 
to the King his narrative of the expe- 
dition to the Scheldt. Although his début 
in the House of Commons was unattend- 
ed with the success which was looked for 
by his friends, he soon found occasion to 
distinguish himself in debate. The slave- 
trade question was spoken upon frequent- 
ly, and with marvelous vigor. He deliv- 
ered a remarkable speech on the celebra- 
ted “ Orders in Council,” which followed 
the Berlin Decree of Napoleon. He had 
previously appeared as counsel at the bar 
of Parliament in behalf of the commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests, which 
opposed the orders in question ; and, 
principally through his exertions, they 
were partially rescinded. He spoke on 
Prison Discipline, Reform in India, Army 
Reform, Education, the Foreign Policy, 
and, in short, took an active part in all 
the great debates of that stirring period. 
Meanwhile, Brougham rose to eminence 
asan advocate. His speech on the Gov- 
ernment prosecution of the conductors of 
the Keaminer, for publishing an article on 
military flogging, entitled “One Thou- 
sand Lashes!” was a masterpiece of fo- 
rensic display. Again, in 1812, he was 
counsel for the same persons in the fa- 
mous trial for libel in which the Prince 
Regent was plaintiff. 
was ever’ more offensive at Court than 


Brougham’s speech 


the article itself, and, it is said, was never 
forgotten or forgiven by the Prince. 
During 1820 and the following year, 
Brougham was engaged in Westminster 
Hall as Attorney-General to Queen Caro- 


Lord Brougham, 
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line, whose cause he advocated successful- 
ly against George IV., with something 
more than the zeal of a common advo- 
cate. He delivered two speeches—one 
before the House of Lords on the trial for 
divorce, and the other before the Privy 
Council in the argument for the corona- 
tion, which had an electric effect upon 
his hearers, and were received throughout 
the country with eager interest. Broug- 
ham’s masterly defence was so far suc- 
cessful that the most formidable prosecu- 
tion ever known, albeit supported by the 
influence of the Court and Government, 
broke down and was abandoned! After 
the trial he became a popular idol. The 
distinguished position of Attorney-Gen- 
eral to the Queen, gave him, for a time, 
precedence at the Bar, which advantage 
he lost on the Queen’s death; but in 
1827 he was permanently invested with 
the silk gown. In 1830 Brougham re- 
signed the Parliamentary seat he then 
held, in consequence of disagreeing with 
the Wellington Ministry on the question 
of Reform; but he was soon after re- 
turned for Knaresborough, and remained 
its representative until the dissolution of 
Parliament consequent upon the death of 
George IV., and the accession of Wil- 
liam IV. Brougham then sought the 
suffrages of the electors of Yorkshire, 
and was returned in a very triumphant 
As representative of this great 
constituency—until then thought inca- 
pable of returning a candidate not able 
to boast of high birth and splendid con- 
nections—Brougham took a 
position in the political world, and be- 


manner, 


foremost 


“ame the acknowledged leader of the 
Opposition in the Lower House. 

About this time the Reform agitation 
was reaching its climax. The Ministry 
of the Duke of Wellington was hostile 
to the measure, and was forced to resign ; 
a new Administration was thereupon 
formed on the basis of Parliamentary 
Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, and Lord High 
Chancellor of England. 
on the Refofm Bill, his eloquence rang 
through the House of Peers. On’ the 
last evening he spoke five hours in its 


Reform, and Brougham became 


In the debates 
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support, and his speech takes its place as 
one of the most extraordinary specimens 
of oratory in modern timés. He replied 
seriatim to the objections advanced to 
the measure, and brought a rare fund of 
argument, eloquence, and sarcasm to 
bear upon his subject; he. showed a 
depth and energy of reasoning, and a 
scope and vigor of style scarcely ever 
surpassed; and closed with one of the 
most impressive appeals ever addressed 
to a national assembly. 

The refusal of the House of Lords to 
accede to the measure demanded by the 
country, the threat to stop the supplies, 
the expressed determination of the King 
to create sufficient new peers to carry it, 
and the subsequent tardy and ungracious 
yielding of the hitherto obstinate Lords, 
are matters of fact too well remembered 
to require recapitulation’ here. The 
Whig Government, which weathered the 
storm, and successfully carried the bill, 
became scattered in the year 1835, and 
since that period Lord Brougham has 
maintained an active but independent 
position in the House of Lords, criticiz- 
ing freely the measures brought forward 
by whether 
Whig or Tory, and occasionally propos- 
ing measures of his own. 


successive governments, 
Amongst the 
latter may be mentioned his bills for the 
Promotion of Popular Education, in 
which cause he expended some of the 
noblest energies of his life, for the estab- 
lishment of County Courts, and other 
projects of Law Reform. 

No modern orator has been more suc— 
cessful in embalming phrases, full of mean- 
ing, The well- 
known talismanic sentiment, ‘‘ The school- 


in the popular memory. 


In a 
speech on the elevation of Wellington, a 
mere military chieftain, to the premier- 
ship, after the death of Canning, Brougham 
said: “ Field Marshal the Duke of Wel- 
lington may take the army, he may take 
the navy, he may take the great seal, he 
may take the mitre. I make him a pres- 
ent of them all. Let him come on with 
his whole force, sword in hand, against 
the tonstitution, and the English people 
will not only beat him back but langh at 


master is abroad,” is an instance. 
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hisassault, In other times the country may 
have heard with dismay that the soldier 
was abroad. It will not be so now. Let 
the soldier be abroad if he will; he can 
do nothing in this age. There is another 
personage abroad—a personage less im- 
posing in the eyes of some, perhaps in- 
significant. Zhe schoolmaster is abroad, 
and I trust to him, armed with his prim- 
er, against the soldier in full military 
array.” 

Among other rare privileges enjoyed 
by Lord Brougham in common with some 
of the heroes of our late war, has been 
that of having anticipated the decision of 
posterity. A hoax practised on the pub- 
lic in 1839, led the journals of the day to 
canvass and criticize the character of one 
whom they supposed to be dead. He 
was pronounced “one of the greatest 
and most extraordinary men of his 
time”—‘“ the range of his intelligence 
prodigious ”—his versatility amazing, his 
eloquence possessing a “ Demosthenic 
force and clearness ””—a faculty of “ capti- 
vating and conquering a great assembly,” 
in which he was equalled by no man of 
his time, and as a worthy successor to 
Burke, Pitt, and Fox. 

Lord Brougham was the most popular 
public man in England. During the seri- 
ous troubles in London, a few years ago, 
he went into Hyde Park, took a con- 
spicuous position and began speaking to 
the crowd, recommending moderation, 
and concluded by requesting them to dis- 
perse quietly and go home. 
shouted, ““ Who are you?” and received 
the answer, “ Harry Brougham.” “ Well, 
if Harry Brougham, who has always been 


Some one 


our friend, advises us to go home, we had 
better go”—and the vast crowd quietly 
It was said that no other man 
in Great Britain could have produced such 


dispersed, 


an effect upon those assembled thousands 
of turbulent spirits. 

In an address delivered in 1856 before 
the Mechanics’ Institute at Manchester, 
Brougham said: “The first duty of 
man is to provide for his own independ- 
ence by his own work, and not either to 
amuse himself or indulge in any gratifi- 
cation—not even in that more than in- 
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nocent, most sacred gratification of as- 
suaging his thirst for knowledge—until 
he has done his day’s work, and done 
that which it is his bounden duty, as well 
as his highest interest to do, work with 
his own hands for the provision of him- 
self and his family. And when I talk of 
working men, I am myself, and have 
been all my life, a working man, and as 
long as I am blessed with health enough 
to continue, even at my advanced time of 
life, I shall continue to labor; and I shall 
never henceforth, any more than I have 
hitherto done, partake of any relaxation, 
not eveu in gratifying my thirst for 
knowledge, until I have earned the right 
to do it by having done my day’s work. 
There are other rules as to which I 
would allow no compromise, no middle 
course whatever, and they are the max- 
ims which ought to preside over a man’s 
whole employment of his time. The one 
is, to do one thing at a time only; the 
next is, never to put off till to-mor- 
row what you can do to-day; and the 
third, always to finish one thing before 
you begin another.” 

In 1859, having arrived at a period of 
life when most men who have lived the 
lives of hard-working lawyers and poli- 
ticians, are glad to confine themselves to 
giving occasional proof that 
“Fen in their ashes live their wonted 

fires,” 
by a speech in the Legislature, and after 
a long absence from what may be called 
out-of-door public life, Lord Brougham 
came forward to preside at the inaugura- 
tion of a new Association which, now 
in its eleventh year of existence, may be 
said to have attained a growth unprece- 
dented in any combination of a like char- 
acter; and it is not too much to say that 
he will, among his other achievements in 
the furthering of human progress, be con- 
sidered as the main founder of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Social Science. 

When we saw Lord Brougham about 
ten years ago, he recalled to our mind the 
remark of Fontanelle, who at a hundred, 
wishing to pick up a lady’s fan, and not 
being able to do it, exclaimed regretfully: 
“Que nai-je plus mes quatre-vingt ans! ' 
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He looked strong and vigorous, compared 
with the American noble Lord Lyndhurst, 
only eight years his senior, Between 
these ex-chancellors and friends, there 
was in their personal appearance a most 
striking contrast. The latter was most 
carefully “made up,” and dressed like a 
youth—his coat and trousers fitting 
closely, and of the newest cut, his hat of 
the tip-top sort, fashionable and distingué, 
with not a pile of the nap lying the 
wrong way, his wig brown and 
curled, such as would become an Adonis, 
his whole person bearing a got-up, cared- 
for look. Lord Brougham, however, 
stood before you a real man, with the 
making of whom the tailor has had noth- 
ing to do, with no affectation in his 
manner, and no care for his dress. His 
frock-tailed coat hangs easily and loosely 
from his shoulders; the tweed or shep- 
herd’s plaid trousers are made for comfort, 
and do not distress him by anything ap- 
proaching to tightness; his large head is 
encompassed with a hat that seems never 
to have come in contact with a brush; 
and when the hat is taken off, no wig 
conceals the fine intellectual development 
of the head. 
ters were upon it, but it was the head of 
Brougham still; and as you looked at 
the whole man, you saw before you the 


The snows of eighty win- 


same eloquent, earnest, intrepid, uncon- 
trollable being that Harry Brongham had 
ever been. In nothing was he changed 
but in years, and the natural changes 
that years bring with them. Of him we 
could then have said with truth: 

“Age cannot wither him, nor custom stale 

His infinite variety.” 

For another picture of Brougham, as he 
appeared in the House of Lords in the 
year 1859, we are indebted to an emi- 
nent English writer : 

“Standing in the narrow Gothic railed- 
off space reserved for the public—the 
throne at the opposite extremity of the 
House—you may see on one of the 
benches to the right, almost every after- 
noon, Saturday and Sunday excepted, 
during the session, a very old man with 
a white head, and attired in a simple 
frock and trousers of shepherd’s plaid. It 
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is aleonine head, and the white locks are 
bushy and profuse. So, too, the eye- 
brows, pent-houses to eyes somewhat 
weak now, but that can flash fire yet 
upon occasions. The face is plowed with 
wrinkles, as well it may be, for the old 
man will never see fourscore years 
again, and of these, threescore, at the 
very least, have been spent in study and 
the hardest labor, mental and physical. 
The nose is a marvel—protuberant, rugose, 
aggressive, inquiring and defiant—unlove- 
ly, but intellectual. There is a trumpet 
mouth, a belligerent mouth, projecting and 
self-asserting; largish ears, and on chin and 
cheeks no vestige of hair. Not a beau- 
tiful man this, on any theory of beauty, 
Hogarthesque Ruskinesque, Winkelman- 
esque, or otherwise. Rather a shaggy, 
gnarled, battered, weather-beaten, ugly, 
faithful, Scotch-collie type. Not a soft, 
imploring, yielding countenance. The 
mouth is fashioned to the saying of harsh, 
hard, impertinent things; not cruel, but 
downright; but never to whisper com- 
pliments, or simper out platitudes. A 
nose, too, that can snuff the battle afar 
off, and with dilated nostrils breathe forth 
a glory that is sometimes terrible; but 
not a nose for a pouncet-box, or a Covent- 
garden bouquet, or a flacon of Frangi- 
pani. Would not care much for truffles 
either, I think, or the delicate aroma of 
sparkling Moselle. Would prefer onions 
or strongly-infused malt and hops; some- 
thing honest and unsophisticated. Watch 
this old man narrowly, young visitor to 
the Lords. Scan his furrowed visage, 
mark his odd angular ways and gestures, 
passing uncouth. Now he crouches, 
very doglike, on his crimson bench; 
clasps one shepherd's plaid leg in both 
his hands. Botherem, Q.C., is talking 
nonsense, I think. Now the legs are 
crossed, and the hands thrown behind 
head; now he digs his elbows into the 
little Gothic writing-table before him, 
and buries the hands in that puissant 
white hair of his. The quiddities of 
Floorem, Q.C., are beyond human pa- 
tience. Then with a wrench, a wriggle, 
a shake, a half turn and half start up— 
still very doglike, but of the Newfound- 
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land rather, now, he asks a lawyer or a 
witness a question. Question very sharp 
and to the point, not often complimen- 
tary by times, and couched in that which 
is neither broad Scotch nor Northum- 
brian burr, but a rebellious mixture of 
the two. Mark him well, eye him 
closely ; you have not much time to lose, 
Alas! the giant is very old; though with 
frame yet unenfeebled, with intellect: yet 
gloriously unclouded. But the sands are 
running, ever running. Watch him, 
mark him, eye him, score him on your 
mind tablets; then home; and in after 
years it may be your lot to tell your 
children that once at least you have seen 
with your own eyes the famous Lord of 
Vaux; once listened to the voice that has 
shaken thrones, and made tyrants tremble 
~-that has been a herald of deliverance to 
millions pining in slavery and captivity 
—a voice that has given utterance, in 
man’s most eloquent words, to heaven— 
a voice that has heen trumpet-sounding 
these sixty years past in defence of 
Truth, and Right, and Justice, in advo- 
cacy of the claims of learning and in- 
dustry, and of the liberties of the great 
English people, from whose rank he rose 
—a voice that should be entitled to a 
hearing in a Walhalla of wise heroes; 
after Francis of Verulam and Isaac of 
Grantham—the voice of one who is 
worthily a lord, but who will be yet bet- 
ter remembered, and to all time—re- 
membered enthusiastically and affection- 
ately as the champion of all good and 
wise and beautiful human things—Harry 
Brovenam.” 

We do not forget that all through our 
recent war Lord Brougham was one of 
the most virulept opponents of the North, 
and that he made many silly speeches 
about the United States. It is but chari- 
table to charge these things to the infir- 
mities of age, for it is most certain that, 
had his vigor of mind and natural force 
remained unabated, Harry Brougham, 
who labored so vigorously and success- 
fully to abolish slavery from all the Brit- 
ish colonies, would never have been 
found in the ranks of the enemies of 
our country and government, “ Better 
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would it have been for him,” said a 
speaker at the farewell breakfast in Lon- 
ton to Henry Ward Beecher, “if Lord 
Brougham, years ago, had known how 
to gather the mantle of his greatness 
about him, and sink down into dignified 
repose.” 

As a contributor to the literature of 
the nineteenth century, Lord Brougham 
has shown himself active to a degree 
scarcely credible. Among his volumi- 
nous writings, the bare mention of which 
would fill this page, on law, politics, sci- 
ence, theology, philosophy, and _belles- 
lettres, perhaps the most brilliant and 
popular are his “Lives of Men of Let- 
ters and Science,” who flourished during 
the reign of George the Third, including 
Dr. Johnson, Rousseau, Voltaire, Gibbon, 
Hume, Watt, Lavoisier, Davy, D’Alem- 
bert—a work exhibiting to a remarkable 
degree the rare mental powers and labors 
of the distinguished author and states- 
man. 

In 1819, Brougham married Mary Ann, 
widow of John Spalding, by whom he 
had an only daughter, who died young; 
his wife also died many years ago, 

In 1860 Brougham obtained’ a fresh 
patent of peerage, with remainder to his 
brother, William, and his issue male. 

Lord Brougham may be said to have 
taken his leave of the literary and fo- 
rensic world in a letter addressed in 
French to M. Berryer, a distinguished 
member of the French Institute, convey- 
ing to him a copy of his address deliv- 
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ered at the annual meeting of the Eng- 
lish Social Congress in 1866. 

“ Cannes, Dec, 28. 
“My dear and illustrious con/frére: 

I send you the report of the discourse 
which I delivered at the Manchester Con- 
gress; and, as itwas in my eighty-ninth 
year, it is almost certain that I shall not 
deliver another. On taking leave of the 
public, I thought it incumbent on me to 
express my sentiments against wars, and 
against these great murderers, of whom 
the Emperor Napoleon I. was the most 
guilty. But I have added that his 
nephew Napoleon III. has great merit 
for his declarations against war. My in- 
dignation against these murderers was 
accompanied by my scorn for the folly 
of those who encouraged them by their 
applause. Accept the assurance of my 
sincere friendship. H. Brovenam.” 

The death of the venerable man oc- 
curred on Saturday, May 9th, at his beau- 
tiful villa called Louise Eleonore, at 
Cannes in the South of France overlook- 
ing the Mediterranean, he fell into a pleas- 
ant slumber from which he never awoke. 


“Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But fell like Autumn fruit that mellowed 
long, 

Even wondered at because he dropped no 
sooner ; 

Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore 
years, 

Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more, 

Till, like a clock, worn out in eating time, 

The wheels of weary life at last stood 
still.” 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Tae Lire oF Freprika Bremer, (Hurd & 
Houghton) will deeply interest the many 
admirers of this gifted woman. The work 
is from the pen of her sole surviving sister, 
Charlotte, to whom she was so tenderly 
attached, and to whom much of the corre- 
spondence contained in this volume was ad- 
dressed. It is translated from the Swedish 
by Frederick Milow and Emily Nonnen, It 
embraces not only a gracefully written and 
highly interesting sketch of Miss Bremer’s 
life, but a brief autobiography, numerous 
charming letters, sprightly and graphic, and 


breathing a tender, loving, joyous, and enthu- 
siastic spirit; and also various posthumous 
sketches and several poems of decided merit. 

This Memoir and the Autobiography reveal 
to us much of the inner life of Miss Bremer, 
as well as trace her outward history—show 
us the influences, many of them adverse, un- 
der which she grew up and developed—the 
traits of her character early and strongly 
manifested, and traces her literary career, 
from her maiden effort at the age of eight 
years, through its successive stages down to 
the close of a long life. 
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She was a singular child—sensitive, way- 
ward, and given to all sorts of strange antics. 
She would throw into the fire whatever she 
could lay her hands upon--pocket-handker- 
chiefs, stockings, night-caps, and the like; 
and when interrogated she confessed at once 
and gave as her only reason “that it was 
so delightful to see the flames.” She would 
slyly cut a round or square hole in the win- 
dow-curtaju or in the front of her dress. 
One day she stole quietly into the drawing- 
room and locked the door. Old Lena, sus- 
pecting some mischief, demanded admittance, 
and then, after being kept waiting till the 
mischief was accomplished, she was terrified 
to discover that Fredrika had cut a large 
round hole in the middle of the silk covering 
of one of the large arm-chairs, and had 
poked a piece of her own dress, cut out 
of the front breadth, into the hole. Physi- 
cally she was an uncouth child, which was 
a terrible mortification to her., Among other 
marked defects she had a very low forehead, 
and the method she took to relieve it was 
decidedly original. She cut away the hair 
at the roots all round the forehead. And 
for some days she was quite happy in view 
of her apparent success. “But in a few 
days the hair began to grow again, sticking 
out like bristles. Great was then her distress 
to find out how this was to be prevented in 
future, and Fredrika was obliged to walk 
about for some time with her bristles, until 
the hairs had grown so long that they could 
be seized with a pair of tweezers, when she 
tore them out, root and all.” But they would 
grow and she would continue to pull them 
out, till she finally “produced a fine high 
forehead.” Her mother’s severity was a 
great trial to her, and her father’s taciturn 
and reserved disposition acted unfavorably 
upon so spirited and warm a nature. She 
was not a child to be ruled by severity, or 
ridiculed out of her wayward and romantic 
notions. All sorts of passionate and quix- 
otic ideas and purposes filled her soul. 
“T determined to flee from home, to proceed 
to the theatre of war, and, dressed in male 
costume, to become page to the Crown-Prince, 
(afterwards Charles XIV.) who at that time 
appeared to me to be little less than a 
demigod. I entertained these plans more 
than a year.” But these feelings gave place 
to others. ““‘ Religious enthusiasm and the 
most worldly coquetry were struggling with- 
in me, and which seemed to burst my young 
bosom, and which sometimes filled it with a 
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heaven and sometimes with a hell. Like 
two all-consuming flames, the desire to know 
and the desire to enjoy were burning in my 
soul, without being satisfied for many long 
years.” She describes her love affairs with 
great naiveté. In the first instance the man 
“was exceedingly handsome, full of vigor 
and life. Isaw him for a couple of hours 
and became enchanted, During a fortnight 
I felt the arrow sticking in my heart; then 
it dropped out.” Another young gentleman, 
not handsome but rich, “saw me a couple 
of hours, while I was paying a visit, and he 
fell in love with me. With his hand upon his 
heart he whispered to me his agony.” But 
the father would not admit him to his house, 
Here is the last affair sketched by herself: 

She met at a watering-place, at the close 
of the season. a “young, gay, good and 
handsome lieutenant. He began to sigh for 
me, and I began to warm a little for him. 
It was a pastoral moment, when once I was 
in the green fields. I was wiping and scraping 
some tar off one of my shoes, and when he, 
with half words and sighs—well, nothing 
came of it. We left at last, and he accom- 
panied us to the nearest town. I remember, 
not without a pleasant sensation, this first 
silent, friendly harmony of my sou! with 
another’s. We parted. I gave him a carna- 
tion and a curl-paper, and he gave me a few 
sprigs of lavender. I cried the whole night 
after our parting, and for a long time after- 
wards I sighed his name in my heart, but 
very calmly.” 

Her splendid career as an author, and the 
character of her writings, are already known 
to our readers. We have space for a single 
brief poem, which we think beautiful as well 
as appropriate to the season. 


“THe POETRY OF SPRING. 


Now the trees their snow-capes doff, 
While the swallows, light of wing, 
On their airy trips set off, 
Merry harbingers of spring. 


Zephyr with his team is dashing 
Swiftly, over land and sea; 

Where he sweeps—the waves are flashing, 
Banks are green, and streamlets free. 


"Neath the azure skies of spring, 
All the budding groves among, 

Little birds in joyous ring, 
Gather for their feast of song. 


Charméd by their strains, each bud 
Opes its eye in field and brake ; 

While applauding in the wood, 
Tender leaflets thrill and shake. 
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Merry midges loudly cheer, 
Dancing in their chambers bright; 
Round the honeyed blossom near, 
Bees are murmuring with delight. 


In the golden sunbeams flash 
Purple-wingéd butterflies ; 
O’er the flowery meads they dash, 
Full of fluttering hopes and joys. 
Spring all living creatures hail, 
Whilst man elaims, with yearnings high, 
Promises that ne’er shall fail, 
As he gazes towards the sky. 
For this short-lived spring, this clear 
Crescent moon of life, was given 
As a type, foreshadowing here 
That eternal spring of heaven. 
When life’s wintry days have fled, 
To that spring of endless joys, 
By a law eternal led, 
The heaven-born bird of passage flies.” 
JoHN MILTON AND WIS Times, by Max 
Ring, (D. Appleton & Co.) is the title of a 
book that is quite sure to secure the atten- 
tion of a large class of readers, to whom 
anything relating to the “ blind bard” is in- 
tensely interesting. The author, who is one 
of the most eminent contemporary German 
novelists, and who is familiar with English 
history and literature, has thrown a veil of 
romance over the narrative, not so gorgeous 
or glittering as we have in the novels of Miss 
Miihlbach, but sufficient to relieve the dull- 
ness of that which is purely historical. The 
scenes are depicted with great dramatic 
power. and leave a vivid impression on the 
mind of the reader. The poet’s meeting 
with his first love, Alice Egerton ; the forest 
conventicle; the attack on Ludlow Castle ; 
the impeachment and tragic death of. Staf- 
ford; the mighty Cromwell standing out in 
bold relief against the weakness of Charles 
P.; the downfall of the Monarchy and the 
uprising of the Commonwealth, more as a 
religious than as a political movement; the 
interview between Cromwell and Henderson, 
the Puritan, on the battle-field of Marston 
Moor; and the meeting of the Duke of York 
with Milton, whose blindness he gloats over, 
and whose death he endeavors to bring about, 
—form a succession of pictures, which admi- 
rably illustrate the “times that tried men’s 
souls.” Through all the parade of royalty, 
and political disturbances, the mild face of 
the poet gleams out with attractive lustre, 
pure and unsullied; firm in his adherence to 
principles, strong in his denunciations of ex- 
isting evils, neither party nor policy could 
move him from the pedestal on which he 
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stood, the eloquent and unftinching advocate 
of truth. Extracts from his prose and poeti- 
cal works are scattered through the volume, 
their association with his personal history 
making them peculiarly interesting and valu- 
able. No one can lay down this book with- 
out feeling better acquainted with one whose 
genius was prophetic, and better able to ap- 
preciate and comprehend the productions of 
his mighty intellect. ‘Milton and his 
Times,” if read in connection with Mrs. 
Charles’ late work, “On both Sides of the 
Sea,” will form a complete narrative of events 
that exerted a world-wide influence on poli- 
ties and religion. 

ON THE Hetcuts, by Berthold Auerbach, 
(Roberts Brothers) is a novel of more than ordi- 
nary interest. It is translated from the German, 
by Fanny Elizabeth Burnett. It is thoroughly 
German in its character, even in its philosophy 
and faith, if a dreary and transcendental form 
of rationalism can be called faith. None but 
a German mind could produce such a work, 
in which the vague and sometimes profound 
speculations of the German schools on the 
momentous problems of life, being, destiny, 
eternity, are interwoven with a story which 
aims to give a view of social life at a German 
Court, a century ago. In a religious point of 
view, the book fills one with sadness and 
painful surprise. While it seeks to paint hu- 
man nature, and life aud destiny, under the 
fell influence of sin, and conscious guilt and 
hearty repentance, it is utterly wanting in 
religious faith, and even religious thought. 
One might infer that the author had never 
heard of the Bible, of an all-atoning and for- 
giving Jesus, to whom the penitent may flee 
for pardon and deliverance from the curse 
and doom of guilt, of a Divine wisdom and 
strength, not found in Nature, but in the 
incarnated God of nature and author of re- 
demption, equal to the profoundest necessities 
of the erring, the suffering and the tempted. 
He leaves his sinning and wretched heroine, 
anxious though she be to retrieve her posi- 
tion and live a pure and noble life, in abso- 
lute despair, to seek death by suicide, and 
when foiled in this, to drag out a wretched 
life without comfort or hope or the opportuni- 
ty to bring forth “ works meet for repentance,” 
without a voice to cheer except the dumb 
voice of nature, without an intimation of an 
atonement other than her own life-sacrifice, 
and with no power but the mystic winds and 
the solitudes of her mountain retreat to efface 
the father’s curse from her burning brow and 
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shed light on the valley of the shadow of 
death. How infinitely superior to such teach- 
ing are the words of Him who spake as never 
man spake, “ Go in peace, dnd sin no more.” 
What a refuge is the Cross of a Divine expia- 
tion for the sin-convicted soul ! 

While we cannot agree with the publishers’ 
critics in saying that “On the Heights” is 
the finest German novel since Géthe’s Wil- 
helm Meister,” yet it is unquestionably one 
of decided power and interest. The plot is 
simple. The scene is laid at the court of a 
nameless German king, who is married to a 
lovely and severely virtuous woman, and their 
love is mutual. But the King, in an evil 
hour, falls in love with one of the Queen’s 
maids of honor, a truly noble, beautiful, and 
highly accomplished lady, whose’ father, a 
learned, stern, and conceited philosopher, had 
left his children to act in all things on the 
principie of free choice. She resists the 
temptation for a while, but finally yields so 
far as to listen to the passionate declaration 
of the King, and return his guilty love. But 
conscience is quickly aroused, and under its 
goadings she flees to her father in the coun- 
try, who is immediately stricken down by 
death, and who, believing his daughter far 
more guilty than she really was, in his last 
moment, with his palsied hand, inscribes her 
doom on her forehead. In absolute despair, 
and crushed to the earth, she seeks to drown 
herself, but is strangely rescued, and finds a 
bome in the Swiss mountains with a peasant 
woman who had acted as a wet-nurse to the 
Queen, and for whom, because of the fresh- 
ness, simplicity and fidelity of her character, 
she had formed a sincere attachment. Here 
she drags on her weary years, in solitude and 
toil, supposed to be dead by all who had known 
her, till death finally brings release to her 
penitent and suffering soul. 

In the last hour of her illness, her retreat 
is discovered by her former friends and lover, 
and the Queen, who was spending a season 
in the mountains, reaches her bedside just in 
time to receive her dying kiss and assure her 
of her forgiveness. The King reaches the 
cottage just too late! The royal pair are 
fully reconciled—for the King was as sincere 
a penitent as the dead one, and the Queen 
had come to believe that both of them had 
acted a nobler part than she—the one atoning 
for her offence by her death, and the other by 
a life of humble virtue and entire devotion to 
the best interests of his people. 

These simple materials are worked with skill, 
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and woven into a story that is far above the 
trashy and sensational novels which flood the 
public mind.—Very unlike the above novel— 
stale, common-place, and trashy in compari- 
son—are CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE, by Miss 
Braddon, a sequel to “ Birds of Prey;” and 
Five Hunprep Pounps REWARD, by a Bar- 
rister, forming No. 309 and 311 of Harper's 
“ Library of Select Novels.” 

JEANIES'S Quiet Lig, by the author of St. 
Olaves, is a pleasant book of’ non-sensational 
character. It contains many noble thoughts 
most beautifully expressed, and substantiates 
the truth of its motto, “’Tis only noble to be 
good.” 

It would be difficult for an author to make 
a more favorable impression than “ Lyndon” 
has done in MARGARET; A Story of Life in a 
Prairie Home, just published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner & Co. There is nothing sen- 
sational in the story, and yet the plot is full of 
interest and incident, and is developed in so 
easy and natural a manner as to command the 
closest attention of the reader. Margaret, the 
heroine, from whom the book takes its name, 
passes through all her trials with womanly 
resolution and fortitude, and ofcourse receives 
her reward; Chloe, the little negro girl, who 
irresistibly brings to mind Topsy in * Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” by her drolleries and whimsi- 
calities, repays indirectly, but with interest, 
the kindness of her generous-hearted protec- 
tor, and Robert Russell has his love proved 
true by its verification of the old proverb, in- 
asmuch as it does not by any means run 
smooth. The story is not entirely confined 
to the description of Western sceneég, as the 
title of the book would seem to indicate; its 
plot vibrates between town and country, and 
is thus relieved of all sameness. It is full 
of humor and vivacity, and is moreover tho- 
roughly healthfulin tone. In brief, Margaret 
is a story of such marked merit and original- 
ity as to secure a cordial welcome for itself, 
and to cause other works by “ Lyndon” to 
be anticipated with interest. 

Atmost A Nun (Presbyterian Publication 
Committee) is a timely book, in which the Jesu- 
itical acts, and the bold and unscrupulous mea- 
sures of the Romish Church to proselyte and 
inveigle the children of Protestants, are traced 
and exposed by a narrative, “all the leading in- 
cidents of which are sober truths.” Bothasa 
narrative of substantial facts, and as an exposé 
of the genius and policy of Romanism in the 
19th century, andin this Protestant land, the 
book deserves careful consideration. Weare 
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not half awake to the insidious and persistent 
efforts which are put forth continually, in a 
thousand unseen ways, to undermine and sup- 
plant Protestantism, nor to the perils which 
beset our liberties, equally with our faith, from 
the spread and growth of a System among us 
which is historically and intrinsically hostile 
to free institutions. The supineness, the in- 
difference, the imprudence, of American Pro- 
testants, and especially of multitudes of Pro- 
testant parents, who are willing to entrust the 
education of their-children to these deadliest 
enemies of their ancestral faith, is to us a mar- 
vel. This simple story has great power, not 
because it gives us anything new on the sub- 
ject, but because it brings home afresh to our 
hearts the insidious influences at work amoung 
us to decoy and seduce our children from the 
faith, and makes us see and feel an ever-pre- 
sent danger, all the more real and fearful be- 
cause hidden from the public eye. If we will 
remain blind to the secret and prodigious ac- 
tivity of Romanism on this soil consecrated 
to freedom and the Puritan faith, we cannot 
ignore its boldness, audacity and impudence 
in thrusting its claims to public patronage be- 
fore every legislative body in the land, and 
doubt that, acting on venal politicians and 
legislators, it is gradually winning its way to 
power and favoritism. There are facts enough, 
already patent to every intelligent mind, to 
stir the blood in every Protestant heart, and 
make the true patriot and Christian alert and 
astir, to resist and expose and put down, by 
the power of light and Scripture truth and 
love, that politico-religious System, which has 
been the greatest pest and scourge of our race. 

The writer of this useful story is Mrs. 
Wright, the author of “ Shoe-Binders of New 
York,” “New York Needle Woman,” and 
other popular books, all of which have a high 
moral purpose, and are sensibly and forcibly 
written. 

Mr. Randolph has brought out a new and 
beautiful edition of Dr. Skinner’s work, enti- 
tled, Discussions In THEOLOGY. These mis- 
cellanies were originally published in various 
periodicals, several of them in the Preshyte- 
rian and Theological Review—such as, “ Mira- 
cles the Proof of Christianity,” “Theory of 
Preparation for Preaching,” and “ Delivery 
in Preaching,” in which form they attracted 
so much attention as to create an earnest 
call for their publication in a separate form. 
The venerable author has added to these, 
essays on several other topics of equal 
moment, all of which he discusses with that 
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clearness of conception, force of argument, 
and precision and felicity of expression, 
which so eminently. characterize the wri- 
tings of Dr. Skinner. 

The Messrs. Carter have added several 
new works to their already large catalogue 
of excellent books, among which are two 
from the ever-busy pen of A. L. O. E., enti- 
tled House Beavutirun, or THe Brete Mv- 
SEUM; and ON THE Way, or PLACES PASSED 
BY Piverms. The former sketches, briefly, 
a great variety of objects presented in the 
Scriptures which are adapted to instruct, 
such as the forbidden fruit, Cain’s offering, 
Noah’s olive leaf, Abraham’s tent, and the 
like; and the latter is a series of tales illus- 
trative of Bunyan’s great work. Brssie IN 
THE Crry, by Joanna H. Matthews, and 
Squire DownrnNe’s Hetrs, are by the same 
publishers. Both are pleasant stories; the 
latter, especially, is written with no little 
ability, and leaves a very decided and happy 
impression on the reader’s mind. It is some- 
what in the vein of “Shady-Side” and 
“ Sunny-Side.” It is an admirable book for 
the Sunday-school library. 

A Sisrer’s Bys-Hours, by Jean Ingelow, 
(Roberts Brothers) is a series of stories, some 
of them really charming, and all of them 
conveying healthful and useful moral and 
religious lessons. There is a grace and finish 
of style in this author which make her 
writings exceedingly attractive, and a moral 
atmosphere that is pure and bracing. 

From the prolific press of Ticknor & 
Fields we have two of the most attractive 
books of the season for the young, which 
have fallen under our notice. THE But- 
TERFLY Hunters, by Helen 8. Conant; 
and FARMING FOR Boys, by the author of 
“Ten Acres Enough.” Tho former is a fas- 
cinating book in a somewhat new depart- 
ment of natural history. The subject, delight- 
ful in itself, is not treated in a purely scien- 
tifie form, but in a popular way. Instead 
of a dull, dry treatise, we have a lively com- 
pany of ‘butterfly hunters” introduced to 
the reader, who ramble freely and gayly 
through the woods and meadows of New 
England. Mingled with their sports and 
pastimes and adventures, there is much 
valuable instruction imparted, and a love of 
nature infused. The illustrations, of which 
there are many, have been drawn and en- 
graved with great care and accuracy by Mr. 
A. C. Russell, and all the descriptions have 
been carefully studied from nature. How 
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infinitely superior in every point of view is 
such a book to the namby-pamby style of 
juvenile literature with which the country is 
flooded! If parents would but put such 
books as this and “ Farming for Boys” into 
the hands of their children, and foster a 
love for nature and for country life in their 
young hearts, what a gain it would be to 
human happiness and virtue! Of the interest 
and value of this latter book we cannot speak 
too strongly. There is no other work that 
we know of, designed exclusively for boys, 
that so sets forth the superior charm, as well 
as the general superior safety, of a farmer's 
life. The prevailing tendency*of the age on 
the part of the young is to rush to the city, 
to prefer trade and commerce and profes- 
sional life to agriculture ; and nearly all that 
has been written for the young tends to 
foster and strengthen this tendency. But 
the aim of this book is to counteract this 
prevalent disposition to exchange the country 
for the city—to convince the country boy 
that the prospect of respectability, success 
in life, and happiness, is on the whole better 
for him there than in our great human hives 
—to convince our farmers’ sons and the 
parents of city boys that agricultural em- 
ployments are superior to others in their 
comparative freedom from temptation to vice, 
and in the sure rewards they bring in the 
long run to intelligently directed industry, 
and that it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the majority of those who exchange the 
farm for the city become great or rich. The 
fact is made manifest, in the personal history 
of a multitude of distinguished men, that the 
farm, and not the city, has been the birthplace 
of the leading minds of all countries. Ad- 
mirably does the author execute his purpose ; 
and while he throws a charm over the whole 
subject, it is not simply a romantic one: like 
Mr. Mitchell, (“Ik Marvel”) he writes with 
a thorough practical knowledge of the theme, 
and his book is full of wise and valuable sug- 
gestions, which, if acted upon earnestly 
and persistently, will, with God’s blessing, 
make prosperous and useful thousands of 
lives. We do earnestly commend this book, 
not only to our boy-readers, but to parents, 
in city and country. Knowing all that we 
know of the hazards of city adventure, even 
in a business point of view, and especially 
of the peculiar and manifold temptations to 
sin and ruin which surround and assail our 
young men in our great cities, at every point 
and at every step, we would join our voice 
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with that of the author of this book, and 
entreat all interested to read and mark its 
timely and important lessons. 

New Poems, By OWEN MEREDITH, (Tick- 
nor & Fields) filling two beautiful volumes of 
over 500 pages each, This work, which, the 
preface tells us, has occupied nearly seven 
years of the author's life, will add to his well. 
earned fame. It exhibits a very wide range 
of culture and an original and wonderful gift of 
fancy and imagination, and embodies in every 
graceful form the fruits of learning and pro- 
found philosophical insight and speculation— 
characteristics of Mr. Lytton’s former works— 
but shining out resplendently in the present 
work. The publishers have shown their 
usual good taste and enterprise in the style 
in which they have produced the volumes, 

BEHIND THE Scenxrs, (G. W. Carleton & 
Co.) by Elizabeth Keckley, “thirty years a 
slave and four years in the Whige House,” 
belongs to a class of writings which deserve 
reprobation rather than encouragement; and 
yet in the present instance there is a plausible 
justification, at least we believe an honest and 
praiseworthy motive. The author has evi- 
dently performed her task Jess from a desire 
to gratify a vulgar curiosity and minister to 
the love of scandal, than from a desire to vin- 
dicate the reputation of the widow of our 
late venerated Président. The trusted friend 
and confidante of Mrs. Lincoln, and intimate- 
ly associated with her in many of the leading 
events of her public life, and especially in her 
unfortunate adventure in New York, and be- 
lieving that she has been unduly and often 
unjustly censured, she appears here as her 
champion, and in a style and spirit, and with 
a tact that must command the reader’s re- 
spect, makes all the explanation and vindica- 
tion that the case admits of. The secret, his- 
tory of many a transaction is given, and espe- 
cially of the one which drew down upon Mrs. 
L. the public censure in no stinted measure, 
And while the reader will still condemn her 
course as highly imprudent and lacking in 
self-respect and good taste, yet will he be 
forced to commiserate and throw over the un- 
fortunate and maligned woman, the mantle of 
charity. Our first impressions of the book 
have been greatly modified on reading it. 
Mrs. Keckley writes with a straightforward- 
ness, a propriety, good sense, and grace and 
force of diction, that is not a little surprising, 
and which proves her true womanhood, not- 
withstanding she was born in slavery and 
passed thirty years of her life in bondage. 





